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Ir has seldom fallen to the lot of a Governor-General of India 
to take a prominent part in directing the affairs of that country 
after his return to England. When death has not prematurely 
closed his labours, a variety of circumstances have weakened the 
influence which might otherwise have belonged to a man who 
had once been placed at the head of an immense empire. Some 
lapse of judgment, some act which disappointed the real owners 
of British India, has left the ex-Governor-General with only the 
memory of an active life to beguile away hours of enforced 
idleness. Lord Lawrence is happier in his fortunes. He returns 
high in the favour of the Crown, and with the still greater 
reward of finding that his services are justly esteemed by the 
great body of his countrymen. Even Indian politicians, whose 


jealousies and hatreds are a habit of life rather than an accident of - 


thought, find little to cavil at in his work. They admit that, 
although Lord Lawrence refuses to believe that we ought to risk 
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a war to stop the ‘ encroachments of Russia,’ he must continue § Pr 
to influence in no slight degree the destinies of the people § qui 
among whom the greater portion of his days has been spent. § wa 
The sad fatality which marks the recent history of the splendid § per 
position he has just relinquished must often have impressed itself § suc 
upon his mind. Since he first went to India, he has seen eight § thi 
Governor-Generals appointed, and has survived them all save 9 wa 
Lord Ellenborough, who was only two years and a half in the § Hi 
country. Yet, had Lord Dalhousie and Lord Canning lived till § Lo: 
to-day, they would even now be younger than Lord Lawrence. § Lay 
Lord Elgin would have been no older. It seems a generation ago § left 
since the last of the Company’s pro-consuls died, and vast events § cur 
have happened in the interval. The very foundations of our § elec 
Government have been shaken; the most wonderful association § Nis 
which ever ruled over millions of people under a modest § Go 
mercantile title has come to an end, and a new fabric of govern- § in | 
ment has been reared; and the wealth and prosperity of the § Sir 
country have been enlarged to an extent of which Hastings, with § mis 
all his sanguine expectations, never dreamed. Lord Lawrence § and 
has witnessed most of the events which led to these changes. § exp 
In many of them he was a leader. To some of our younger § of : 
readers, it may seem a long period since the terrible tragedies § whi 
of the mutinies startled the world; yet, even at that time, Sirf the 
‘John Lawrence had served thirty years in India. He was hold-§ alth 
ing an important post when the present Governor-General was jj deci 
in short clothes. The very Province in which he won renown § for 
was not a part of British territory for more than a quarter of af rose 
century after he entered the peel Civil Service. But,f § 
although he has written his name on so many memorable pages fof tl 
of Indian history, he may, in the ordinary course of nature, 
look forward to an extended career of usefulness. At fifty- 
eight, a man with energy of character has lost little of the 
eory of his prime. It may still remain for Lord Lawrence 
to perform many an act which will shed additional lustre upon 
his name. 

No one who recalls the incidents of Lord Lawrence’s life can 
fail to notice how few are the great changes which have passed 
over his character. His judgment doubtless ripened as his 
experience grew deeper and more varied, but the same ideasfhe y 
which the young civilian carried out with him in 1828 may befpass 
traced in his latest acts as Viceroy. He is one of the simplestfcom: 
men who ever rose to distinction—a man thinking little of hisfwho 
own work, much affected by what many in a sceptical age would the 
deem an old-fashioned, Puritanical conception of the controlling justi 
influence which is exercised over all human affairs by Divinefthei: 
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Early Labours. 3 


Providence, anxious to preserve a conscience void of offence, and 
quite content, when the special work upon which he was enga 
was done, to slip aside.and be forgotten. The gift of indomitable 
perseverance is the most obvious cause of John Lawrence's 
success in life. He worked stedfastly without stopping to 
think how slowly. he was surmounting difficulties, and without 
wasting time in regrets that he had not taken some other turning. 
His capacity of doing work was always very great. When 
Lord Elgin died, everything was left in confusion. Sir John 
Lawrence sat for days amid , Horn of papers, settling points long 
§ left undecided, answering questions, and discharging a new 
|§ current of life and energy into every public department. The 
‘electric contact of a master mind aroused sleeping officials. 
| § Night after night the lamp of the Viceroy was seen burning in 
Government House, hours after the latest pleasure seekers were 
in bed and asleep. The arrears were soon cleared away, and 
Sir John Lawrence could think more calmly over his own 
mission. He must have written many hundreds of Minutes, 
and they are all distinguished * his strong _ sense, force of 
expression, and concentration of thought. The young civilian 
of forty years ago made his way by the thoroughness with 
which he performed his work. Without possessing qualities of 
the first order—most of them may be described as common-place, 
|- f although great natural strength of character and power of quick 
sf decision impart to them a higher cast—the youth who sailed 
n§ for India, simply because he could find nothing better to do, 
affrose to the most exalted position which that empire can offer. 
t,§ Sir Henry Hardinge was the first to do full justice to the merits 
es fof the young civilian. This occurred in the year 1845, at the time 
when John Lawrence was the magistrate of Delhi. A Sikh arm 
had invaded the British dominions near Ferozepore, and it fel: 
to Mr. Lawrence to forward materials of war to the commander 
of our forces. His industry and success marked him out for 
higher office, and he was placed in charge of an important part 
of the territory we had annexed from the Sikhs. Here, as in 
his first appointment, he was thrown into the midst of a hardy 
and warlike population. All his early experiences of India were 
gained in this school. Beginning his career in the North-West, 
he was by his own desire appointed to the Delhi division, and 
passed through successive stages of the civilian’s career without 
committing a single mistake. em gee knew him as a man 
is}whom no amount of labour could tire. He acquired a liking for 
the bold and independent people among whom he dispensed 
justice. They came to consult him for miles round concerning 
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‘Lawrence Sahib,’ they went away contented. The magistrate 
took very little pains to increase his personal consideration by 
attention to outward forms. His court had no pretensions to 
dignity. Very often John Lawrence would be found pronouncing 
wltins decisions in pyjamas and shirt-sleeves. The same 
disregard of ‘appearances’ rendered him, for a time, slightly 
unpopular in Calcutta society after his appointment as Viceroy. 
Idle tales soon went the rounds concerning the penuriousness 
of the new Governor-General. He would go into a shop and 
chaffer about prices, or decline to buy because the article 
was too dear. He walked to a Presbyterian Church one hot 
Sunday morning without even a man carrying an umbrella by 
his side. This news was circulated through the saloons with 
unaffected horror. What would the natives say? Could they 
respect a Viceroy who lived as unostentatiously as a lawyer's 
clerk? The fashionable world of Chowringhee and Garden Reach 
felt convinced that the glory of the Governor-General’s office had 
declined to revive no more. Even the dinners at Government 
House were not what they used to be. The wines were bad; 
the lord of the feast would actually quit the side of a fine lady, 
and go and talk by the half hour together with some obscure 
individual who had some information to impart, or whose views 
were fresh and original. Many of the disaffected natives were 
led to think there would soon be another opportunity before 
them; but, although the Viceroy neglected pageantry and 
— of all kinds to the last hour of his stay in India, the 
evil-disposed never found the grim-visaged ruler a man to be 
trifled with. He was obeyed without a murmur. At his durbar 
in Oude, in 1867, the nobles paid komage to him with more 
respect than they might have been willing to show to a man 
who had not given proofs that while he could be scrupulous in 
preserving the rights of others, his hand could strike heavily 
when occasion required. Our Eastern fellow-subjects respect 
strength more than any other personal quality, and they have 
had abundant proof that John Jovan 1s a strong man. 

In 1845, when Mr. Lawrence worked so well for Lor¢ 
Hardinge, he had already served fifteen years. He was ther 
thirty-four years of age, and had little thought of rising above 
the position to which any civil servant in India, at that day or in 
this, may reasonably aspire. He had come to India to earn his 
living, for his father was not rich—few men are who have twelve 
children to keep. Henry Lawrence had tried India and liked 
it, and John was easily induced to embark his fortunes in the 
same field ; yet, his first experience of the climate nearly drove 
him back, as it has done many a young civilian since. "What: 
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Policy towards the Natives. 5 


ever the advocates of Calcutta may say about its charms, the fact 
remains that it ‘disagrees,’ to use the common phrase, with 
almost everybody on their first arrival. Sometimes the residents 
get acclimatis More frequently they suffer all kinds of 
personal misery as each hot season returns, and are either obliged 
to return home or make frequent excursions to the hills. In old 
days, the Governor-General deemed it his duty to live chiefly in 
cutta. Now, he and his council regularly migrate to an 
abominably drained station in the Himalayas, where a cold 
climate enables the constitution to recover from the shocks which 
it has sustained in the Plains. Sir John Lawrence was urged to 
break through this modern custom when he came out as Viceroy. 
He has instead confirmed it. We doubt, indeed, whether he could 
have withstood the strain of Calcutta for a lengthened period. 
When he first landed there, in 1830, he was very ill. When he 
returned, in 1864, he was seized with a similar attack. There 
was a ball one night at Government House, and in the middle 
of it the Viceroy had to be hurried off to bed. ‘This place,’ 
he remarked to one who saw him soon after his arrival, ‘always 
‘acts upon my constitution like a dose of poison.’ Among his 
council, there was more than one man who dreaded Calcutta for 
the same reason, and whose health has been preserved only by 
the annual trip to Simla. ~ 
The way in which Mr. Lawrence discharged his duties in the 
Sikh territory to which we have referred, fully justified the 
confidence which had been placed in him. He carried out 
valuable social reforms, introduced a penal law, gave security to 
life and property such as had never before been known in 
Jullundhur and the wild hill tracts, and checked the lawless 
violence which had prevailed, until the British red line had been 
drawn around the country. There had been a system of levying 
black mail for the maintenance of native rulers. Mr. Lawrence 
did away with that, and introduced a fixed and moderate assess- 
ment of the soil. These two reforms were afterwards carried 
out by him on a more extended scale. They foreshadow his 


. future policy in reference to the treatment of the native popu- 


lation. It has been the ruling idea of his life to maintain 
everywhere a powerful Government, but to found it upon a just 
and even generous treatment of the people. He cannot be 
accused of desiring to enlarge our borders in violation of existing 
rights. His own words on a recent occasion are no more than 
a fair commentary on his career: ‘There is no man, I believe, 
‘in India—-there is no man, I am sure, in England—that would 
‘more steadily set his face against anything like aggression, or 
‘anything like expeditions beyond the borders of British India, 
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‘than I have done in my time. . Whether I was supported by 
‘public opinion, or whether public opinion was strongly against 
‘me, I resisted with equal stubbornness any attempt to induce 
‘me to adopt a policy which might lead to any such consequences.’ 
To hold what is our own firmly is equally a part of his principles. 
While in charge of the Jullundhur district, he suppressed 
several attacks upon our territory, and more than once went 
out in person against the fanatics who endeavoured to stir up 
rebellion. 

All this, however, was but the preparation for the great work 
of his life. As the first Sikh war had been the means of making 
him known to officials in high station, so the second gave him 
a sea opportunity than he had perhaps dared to hope for. 
After the crushing defeat of the Sikhs in 1846, Sir Henry 
Hardinge might have annexed the Punjaub, but he was contented 
with a settlement by which all the expenses of the war were 
reimbursed, and a British Resident was placed at Lahore. This 
Resident was Major, afterwards Sir Henry Lawrence. Two 
years elapsed, and Major Lawrence was compelled to seek 
recovery of health in England. Sir Frederick Currie, a civilian, 
was eventually appointed in his stead. This officer was induced 
to appoint an envoy to Mooltan, and the measure ended in what 
has so often resulted from similar appointments before and since. 
The envoy and his assistant were murdered, and their bodies 
were filled with gunpowder and blown to pieces. A revolt 
followed, and through the supineness shown by the authorities 
at Lahore, it soon assumed formidable dimensions. Lieutenant 
Edwardes (afterwards Sir Herbert) boldly moved upon Mooltan 
with a small force, and succeeded in recovering the city, and in 
making oe a prisoner. But the revolt had set fire running 
on the ground, and it soon extended to the Punjaub. The 
intrigues of the Court had rendered the Sikhs ripe dor another 
war ; the soldiers were eager to defeat the enemy who had con- 

uered them so short a time before; a religious war was pro- 
claimed, and once more we found the whole of the Punjaub 
united for our destruction. Lord Dalhousie was now Governor- 
General, and he acted in this emergency with that resolution of 
character which entitles him to rank as one of the greatest men 
ever sent to govern a splendid empire. There was a general 
revolt, and Lord Dalhousie determined that there should be a 

neral war. His words at an entertainment given to him at 

arrackpore have passed into history: ‘ Unwarned by precedent, 
‘ uninfluenced by example, the Sikh nation has called for war, 
‘and on my word, sirs, they shall have it with a vengeance.’ 
The British forces were siete under the command of Lord 
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The Government of the Punjaub. 7 


Gough, and forsometime the fortunes of each side were chequered 
and uncertain. It was during this period that John Lawrence, 
in the absence of a military officer, personally quelled several 
attempts at insurrection in the Sikh provinces placed under his 
charge. At last, the battle of Gujerat decided the fate of the 
Sikh nation. Lord Dalhousie proclaimed that their kingdom 
was at an end, and that for the offences of the rulers the territory, 
over fifty thousand square miles in extent, should for ever be a 
portion of the British Empire. The Maharajah Dhuleep Singh 
signed his name to the decree which assigned him £50,000 a-year 
as an independent income ; and the hereditary monarch of the 
Punjaub is now a plain country squire in England, a count 
magistrate, in faith a Christian, and in heart attached to the 
people among whom he has so long found a home. It was but 
the other day that he might have been seen presiding over the 
meeting of a religious society in Exeter Hall, with Lord Law- 
rence, the successful ruler of the kingdom he had lost, on the 
platform by his side. Runjeet Singh, the ‘old lion,’ foresaw 
that his inheritance would fall to the ‘infidel,’ but he could 
never have imagined that the day would come when his heir 
would be found advocating the spread of Christianity in Exeter 
Hall. After the annexation, the great Company seemed to be 
invincible, and in the hands of Lord Dalhousie no serious 
reverses were likely to befall it. 

The question was, How should the Punjaub be governed ? 
The Governor-General was not ordinarily in favour of ‘ Boards.’ 
He had faith in individual responsibility, but on this particular 
occasion he was led, probably by a desire to do justice to two 
distinguished brothers, to place the Punjaub under a kind of 
committee. It consisted of three members—Henry and John 
Lawrence and Mr. Montgomery. Mr. Mansel was the-third 
member for a time, and Henry Lawrence was president. The 
experiment did not answer. Henry Lawrence had a strong 
tendency in favour of conceding almost everything to the 
natives ; John was, as usual, in favour of keeping up a strong 
Government, while doing justice to the people.* The Commis- 
sioners did, however, accomplish very much towards the estab- 
lishment of good government in the province; but they were 
not always in accord with each other, and after a time the two 
brothers sent in their resignations almost simultaneously. Lord 


* Mr. Kaye, the historian of the Affghan War and the Mutinies, puts 
this point forcibly in his interesting and touching Memoir of Henry 
Lawrence: ‘Henry Lawrence felt, Lord Dalhousie thought; the one 
‘ sympathised, the other reasoned.’ . (‘ Lives of Indian Officers ’ ii. 307.) 
J bar mind was fully in harmony with Lord Dalhousie’s. 
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Dalhousie at once selected John as the Chief Commissioner, 
and although his choice gave rise to a long, sometimes a bitter 
controversy, no one now disputes its wisdom. He was a keen 
judge of men, and he saw that for the hard, practical work of 
government, John was better fitted than Henry, notwithstanding 
the brilliant gifts and far-reaching insight of the latter. Henry’s 
last act in the Punjaub was to kneel down with his wife and 

ray to God for his brother John’s success. ‘ We,’ wrote Sir 

erbert Edwardes to John Nicholson, ‘ who know all that they 
‘ felt—the passionate fire and earnestness of both their natures, 
‘ her intense love and admiration of her husband, whose fame was 
‘ the breath of her nostrils, and his indignation at all wrong, 
‘ whether to himself or a dog—must see in that action one of the 
‘finest and loveliest pictures that our life has ever known. 
‘ Nothing but Christian feeling could have given them the victory 
‘ of that prayer.’ 

John Lawrence’s administration of the Punjaub will be 
remembered as long as our name lasts in India. It is literall 
true that out of chaos he produced order. Under Runjeet Sing 
the land-tax amounted to nearly one-half of the produce. It 
was reduced to one-fourth. Leases were granted, and every- 
where the cultivators found new hope before them in life. The 
custom-houses were abolished ; slavery, dacoity, thuggee, and 
infanticide were quietly but firmly suppressed. Roads were 
made such as had never been seen before—among them that 
noble road from Lahore to Peshawur, along which the traveller 
may still ride as easily as if he were in Piccadilly or the Champs 
Elysées. Yet it had to be constructed over a most difficult 
country, and to Sir Robert Napier belongs the credit of over- 
coming apparently insuperable engineering difficulties. Later 
on in his career, this officer gave invaluable assistance to Sir 
Colin Campbell in the mutinies, and at the siege of Lucknow 
his services greatly helped to decide the fortunes of the day. 
He afterwards served with distinction in China, but might have 
missed any high reward but for the obstinacy of King Theodore 
in refusing to set free the prisoners in Abyssinia. He conquered 
Magdala, and the nation, in rewarding him for that exploit, may 
be considered to have discharged arrears long since due to one 
of the most meritorious officers in the Indian service. He con- 
structed more than 2,200 miles of roads in the Punjaub alone, 
and made a canal 465 miles in length, which has been justly 
pronounced ‘the worthiest monument of British supremacy in 
‘ the Punjaub.’ 

Mr. Lawrence never rested until these achievements were 
completed ; but in his desire for the physical welfare of the 
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Social Reforms.—-The Mutiny. 9 


people, he did not forget their higher necessities. From first to 
t he was untiring in his efforts to awaken the people to an 
appreciation of the advantages which education would confer 
upon them. The condition of women in India has always 
excited the compassion of all who properly comprehended it. 
In Bengul, ladies like Mrs. Mullens and Mrs. Marshman worked 
hard for many years, with great self-devotion and many noble 
sacrifices, in order to raise their sisters from the sorrowful 
position into which they had sunk. In Bombay, the recent 
efforts of Miss Carpenter will be fresh in the vaualindiek of our 
readers. In the North-West and the Punjaub, the names of 
John Lawrence, Robert Montgomery, and Donald McLeod will 
always be associated with the same lofty enterprise. It must be 
said of Sir John Lawrence (with whose deeds we have now 
specially to do), that he never wantonly brought his Government 
into collision with the prejudices of the people. He recom- 
mended education, but he never gave cause to the people to fear 
it. So with the general features of his administration. The 
natives everywhere are disposed to regard the order and system 
adopted by the English in the management of public affairs as 
an affliction to them. They like the disorder and want of 
method incidental to native rule.* The Chief Commissioner of 
the Punjaub did his utmost to soften the asperities of British 
rule; and by placing official posts within reach of the natives he 
laid the basis of that contentment which, in 1857, was more 
valuable to us than anyarmy. ‘The more we study the people,’ 
writes Sir Donald McLeod, ‘consult their wishes and feelings, 
‘and take them into our confidence, the more shall we soften or 
‘remove that alienation which difference of raceat present begets.’ 
This was the motive which John Lawrence set before him in the 
Punjaub, and the result was that he created one of the best 
Governments known. Sir Herbert Edwardes bore this testimony 
to it: ‘ We doubt if India has ever seen a province with a civil 
‘ government so strong, so simple, so wise, so moderate, so pure, 
‘ so good to live under as that of the Punjaub.’ 

But these labours were soon to be interrupted by the greatest 
calamity which has hitherto befallen us in India. The issue of 
greased cartridges, and the impression sedulously set abroad by 
all who were enemies to our rule that we were about to 
‘Christianise’ all India by force, set the sepoy army at our 
throats. From Lower Bengal the mutiny quickly spread to the 
Upper Provinces. Sir John Lawrence was taking a short holiday 

* This is very strongly brought out in the correspondence on systems 


of Government submitted by the Governor-General to the Secretary of 
State for India (1867). 
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in the Hills when the news of the seizure of Delhi and the revolt 
at Meerut reached him. Mr. R. Montgomery, the Judicial 
Commissioner of the Punjaub, was in charge of the province, and 
almost the first step that it occurred to him ought to be taken 
was the disarming of the garrison at Lahore. In those days the 
officers of sepoys had not lost confidence in their men. The 
proposal to deprive a regiment of its arms often encountered the 
gravest opposition from the English officers. Most men who 
were in India then can remember how fondly the officers clung 
to the belief that, whoever might prove faithless to their salt, 
their own men would never follow the evil example. Many a 
gallant fellow lost his life through that delusion. ‘My men 
‘ will never rebel,’ was said by officers who were brutally mur- 
dered by their most trusted subordinates the same night—the 
‘ disease of implicit confidence,’ a distinguished civilian called it. 
Sir Herbert Edwardes has left on record one remarkable instance 
of the effect which this feeling produced. He was Commissioner 
of the Peshawur division, and when the bad news began to pour 
in he decided that there was no choice but to disarm the native 
regiments. Four regiments were brought out and ordered to 
lay down their arms. ‘As the muskets and sabres of once 
‘ honoured corps were hurried unceremoniously into carts, it was 
‘said that here and there the spurs and swords of English 
‘ officers fell sympathisingly upon the pile. How little worthy 
‘were the men, of officers who could thus almost mutiny for 
‘ their sakes !’ 

The ‘implicit confidence’ disease had not broken out very 
strongly at Lahore when the Judiciul Commissioner suggested 
the immediate disarming of the troops. There was no time for 
much consideration or delay. The sepoys at Meerut had joined 
the mutineers, and no one could question that when the regi- 
ments at Meean Meer (close to rie Fame heard of it they would 
hasten to join their comrades. The European force in the 
garrison was ee ween slight, but Mr. Montgomery was 
encouraged by Brigadier Corbett to believe that the proposed 
measure could be carried out in safety. There was to be a ball 
in the station that night. Some of the officers thought it very 
hard to receive orders for an early parade of the men the 
following morning. ‘Here is the Brigadier, knowing perfectly 
‘ well that we shall be dancing all night, ordering an inspection 
‘before five in the morning.’ But, although the younger 
officers may have felt themselves ill used, it was better so than 
that any risk should be incurred of allowing the intentions of 
the authorities to become known to the troops. There had been 
some talk of putting off the ball altogether. But Brigadier 
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Corbett was against this. The sepoys were suspicious, and 
might have taken alarm at the interruption of the evening’s 
plans. The morning came, and the Hindostanee regiments were 
drawn up on parade. At a sudden order they were made to 
change front, and suddenly found themselves commanded by 
twelve guns and in the presence of the European troops. Com- 
pletely taken by surprise, they obeyed in silence the order to 
pile arms. This measure, coupled with the disarmament of: the 
troops at Peshawur, went far towards saving the Punjaub. 
After that, the Chief Commissioner and his associates put their 
trust in the Punjaubee force, and they were not disappointed. 
Sir John Lawrence afterwards declared that ‘no body of 
‘native troops have ever been seen in India superior, if, indeed, 
‘equal to the Punjaub force. The present war’—this was 
written in 1858 by the secretary—‘ has most amply shown how 
‘they can march, how they can fight, how they can endure. 
‘Under every trial, they have done their duty nobly.’ It must 
be understood that this force did not consist exclusively of 
Punjaubees. The greater part of it were Sikhs and Mahom- 
medans, but there were many Hindostanees, and some Afghans 
and Goorkhas. As the mutiny went on, and it was discovered 
that the men of the Punjaub did not sympathise with the 
rebellion in Hindostan, regiment after regiment was recruited 
from that district, and before all was over, Sir John Lawrence 
had raised 50,000 men. 

The disarmament of the troops at Meean Meer took place on the 
13th of May. It had scarcely been effected when sure tidings 
reached Mr. Montgomery that a plot had been thescughte 
prepared for the seizure of the fort and the outbreak of the 
troops in cantonments. If this had succeeded, the mutineers 
could have marched on to Ferozepore, fifty miles distant, where 
the largest arsenal in that part of India stood, and by capturing 
that, ‘the North-Western Provinces and the Punjaub,’ as Mr. 
Montgomery truly said in his official report, ‘ must have been for 
‘ the time irrevocably lost, the lives of all Europeans in these 
‘ regions sacrificed, Delhi could not have been taken, and India 
‘ must have been, ab initio, reconquered.’ While rendering full 
justice to Sir John Lawrence’s subsequent achievements, we 
ought not to overlook the signal service rendered in these dark 
days by Mr. Montgomery. Lord Lawrence would be the last to 
desire to see any of his old colleagues disparaged in order that 
the credit of every wise measure might be given to himself. 

The day after the disarmament, Brigadier Corbett wrote hastily 
to Mr. Montgomery to apprise him of the fact that all the 
troops were preparing to desert. The European residents of 
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Lahore were alarmed, and instantly made what “op they 
could against the danger which menaced them. It turned out 
that the 81st Regiment and the twelve guns cowed the sepoys, 
and they retired quietly within their lines. A little later a terrible 
fate befell one of these regiments, the 26th. The commanding 
officer, Major Spencer, heard that they were again inclined to 
break out into mutiny. He went to their lines to persuade 
them to remain quiet, when they instantly set upon and killed 
him. He had served with them for thirty years. The regiment 
fled, with the intention of getting to Delhi. Being afraid to go 
by the high road, they started across country and attempted to 
get over the river Ravee. The police and country people set 
upon them, killing about 150. Meanwhile the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Umritsur heard that the regiment was marching 
down towards his station, and taking with him an old Sikh 
chieftain, Sirdar Jodh Singh, whom he knew he could trust, and 
about eighty sowars whose fidelity was very doubtful, he went 
out to stop them. It was dusk when Mr. Cooper came up with 
them, upon an island in the middle of the river. He concealed 
the weakness of the force with him, and ordered his men to fire 
upon the mutineers. Before many hours had passed, he had 
killed in this way 237, and had shut up sixty-six in a tehseel. 
After the others were executed, he sent a man to the tehseel to 
bring forth the sixty-six. Presently the messenger returned, 
saying that he had knocked at the door and that no one 
answered. When the door was burst open, dead bodies fell out, 
and it was found that of the sixty-six, forty-five had perished 
miserably of suffocation. Mr. Cooper had not been aware that 
one of the bastions in which the prisoners were confined had been 
fortified, and the windows firmly closed. Thirty-five others had 
thrown themselves into the river when Mr. Cooper first made 
his appearance with his force, and forty-two were sent back to 
Lahore, and there blown from guns in presence of the brigade. 
There is no more shocking story of vengeance to be told of all 
the mutiny than this, and the principal actor in it has not 
altogether escaped from the obloquy which is inseparable from 
such a deed ; yet it must be said in his favour that the Chief 
Commissioner, Mr. Montgomery, and the Governor-General 
in Council, all considered that he had done no more than was 
absolutely necessary in such a crisis. 

Sir John Lawrence undoubtedly had the advantage of most 
efficient and able coadjutors in the great work which was before 
him ; but had he failed, he alone would have had to incur the 
blame, and it was but just that he should reap the chief glory 
of success. The measure for which he, more than any other man, 
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is responsible, and which accomplished more than any other 
measure towards the suppression of the mutiny, by enabling us 
to retake Delhi, and so scatter the rebel forces, may be explained 
in a few words. He determined to leave the Punjaub entirely 
unprotected, and to drain it of troops, in order that every man 
and gun might be sent to the relief of the British before Delhi. 


It was a stroke of policy worthy of the greatest of the men who . 


have ever taken a part in the government of India. It might, 
no doubt, have resulted in a disaster which would have cost us 
the empire. Had the Punjaub risen in rebellion, nothing could 
have saved us. It would have been a wholesale massacre of the 
English race in India. Delhi was more than six weeks’ march 
from Calcutta; now it can be reached by railway in a few 
hours, and rebellion can never find us at the same fearful dis- 
advantage again. Without the means of driving the rebels 
from their stronghold, the flame must have spread in every 
direction, and the finest foreign empire ever held by our race 
would have been torn from our hands. That the Punjaub did 
not rise must be ascribed in a great degree to the good feeling 
between the rulers and the people, which Sir John Lawrence 
had established. He had always entertained an affection for the 
people. To the last his eyes would sparkle when he talked of 
them. ‘You will find a different race up there,’ he said in 
Calcutta to a gentleman who was about to visit the Punjaub ; 
‘they are a race whom you respect first and love afterwards, 
‘and whom any man might be proud to govern.’ The people 
in return liked the Chief Commissioner. That he could dare to 
leave the Punjaub unprotected in the trying days of 1857 is a 
striking testimony to his genius as a ruler of men. Could we 
so leave Ireland now under similar circumstances ? 

The tirst regiment of volunteers which went down to Delhi 
was raised at Peshawur. It marched thirty miles on the first 
day, and traversed the whole distance of 580 miles in twenty- 
one marches. It forms fifty regular marches. The corps known 
as the Guides marched twenty-seven miles a-day for three weeks, 
and in less than three hours after it reached Delhi it ‘engaged 
‘the enemy hand to hand, every single officer being more or 
‘less wounded.’* It is well worth while to recall the fact that 
these soldiers were like many regiments afterwards raised both 
by North and South in the recent American war. They were 
intended to fight, not to be ornamental on parade; they were 
neither ‘ strapped down,’ as Sir Herbert Edwardes wrote, ‘nor 
‘braced up, nor button strangled,’ but wore ‘their own loose 
‘ dusky shirts and white pyjamahs, and sun-proof, sword-proof 

* ‘Sir Herbert Edwardes’s Report.’ 
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‘ turbans, and as few accoutrements as possible.’ It was Sir 
Henry Lawrence who first suggested this regiment. No man 
ever took a greater interest in the composition of our native 
army, or offered wiser counsel respecting it, than the true hero 
and Christian statesman whose life sadly ebbed away amid the 
dying groans of his wounded comrades at Lucknow—whose last 
order was, ‘Bury me among my men,’ and over whose grave is 
written the simple words, ‘ Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried 
‘ to do his duty.’ The highest honours to which he might have 
aspired did not fall to his share, but he has left a memory by 
the side of which many a famous name looks dim and 
tarnished. 

Sir John Lawrence never relaxed his efforts to raise troops 
while Delhi was still in the hands of the rebels, but at the same 
time he did all in his power to counteract the impression that 
he had any fear as to the final result of the struggle. ‘The 
* Chief Commissioner,’ as his secretary was afterwards instructed 
to report, ‘felt the expediency of preventing as far as possible 
‘the Punjaubees from seeing that the physical force in the 
‘ country was on their side, or from feeling that they were the 
‘ right arm of the British power.’ A multitude of small details, 
of which we in England can have but an imperfect appreciation, 
were constantly calling for the Commissioner’s attention by 
night and day. The streams and rivers which divide the 
Punjaub from Hindostan required to be watched and guarded. 
The treasure which is necessarily always accumulating at central 
points had to be taken care of. In a time when the fabric of 
society was shaken to its base, it was more than ever indis- 
pensable that the civil law should assert itself, and that offences 
against it should be promptly punished. For mutineers, 
wherever they were caught, Sir John Lawrence had no mercy. 
‘In these terrible days,’ as his secretary’s report bears record, 
‘he was obliged to telegraph injunctions for the extermination 
‘of the mutineers by the various means at our disposal—by 
‘slaying them in fight, by raising the people against them, by 
‘offering rewards for their seizure, by driving them into 
‘destruction in the swollen rivers, in the hills and jungles.’ 
But when all was over, when the beaten and despairing muti- 
neers were flying everywhere from the terrible cry for ven- 
geance, John Lawrence endeavoured to assuage the passions 
of the conquerors. 


‘ We cannot war,’ he said, ‘with large sections of the population ; 
we must remember that they are our people—our erring, guilty 
subjects, but our subjects still. By force of arms have we recently 
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asserted our right to rule over them, and we must now show towards 
them the magnanimity of rulers. Lastly, we should not forget that, 
if grievously sinned against, we may have to some extent sinned also ; 
that we have to answer for our own shortcomings and defaults, 
whereby we placed sore temptation before a people who have no true 
religion, no true morality to restrain them ; that while but too many 
have done that which can never be palliated or condoned, numbers 
have been guilty in various lesser degrees. There is a Judge over 
both them and us. Inasmuch as we have been preserved from im- 
pending destruction by His mercy alone, we should be merciful to 
others ; reflecting that if He were to be extreme to mark what we 
have done and still do amiss, we should forfeit that protection from 
on High which alone maintains us in India.’ * 


We quote this noble passage at length, because it sheds a 
great light on Lord Lawrence’s innermost feelings in reference 
to our duties towards the people committed to our charge, and 
upon the spirit in which he ever sought to discharge his 
personal responsibilities. 

It is impossible to describe within a limited space the milita 
operations which resulted in the peerrers of Delhi and the 
crumbling to pieces of the rebel forces. is is not the place in 
which to write a history of the great mutiny. The strain which 
it placed upon the minds of all who held positions of importance 
can never be understood by those who calmly read the story 
amid the security of home. Sir John Lawrence did not pass 
through the fire unscathed. He had heroic associates—Nichol- 
son, Edwardes, Montgomery, Cotton, Corbett, Chamberlain, 
McLeod—and each of them compressed ten years of toil and 
anxiety into that one year of desperate strife. Perhaps there 
were times when the hearts of the most sanguine of them all 
began to fail, and when the last ray of hope seemed destined to 
be extinguished. The odds were overwhelmingly against them, 
and surrounded by enemies on every side, in the midst of 
disease, privation, and dangers innumerable, no man being sure 
of the fidelity of his own servants, lying down at night with the 
consciousness that his life was in imminent jeopardy, and rising 
in the morning not knowing what new misfortunes the day 
might bring forth—with wives and children in danger, and 
stories reaching them constantly of friends cruelly butchered— 
is it any wonder that the memory of these awful days is burnt 
into the souls of all who survived them? They can see now, 
even more clearly than they could then, how slight were the 
apparent accidents which saved them. A weaker man than Sir 
John Lawrence in the chief place of authority in the Punjaub 


* «Punjaub Mutiny Report,’ para. 21, p. 9. 
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might have been the unwitting cause of the expulsion of the 
British from India. Had even the capture of Delhi been 
delayed a little while, the whole country would probably have 
been in a blaze. Old prophecies foretelling the certain end of 
the British ‘raj’ were everywhere revived and believed in. 
God’s mercy ‘ vouchsafed a happy issue to our measures, and 
‘confounded the devices of our enemies.’ In this devout 
acknowledgment the Chief Commissioner was joined by all who 
had served under him. 

His services during this memorable period were rewarded 
with a baronetcy and a pension of £2,000 a-year. In 1858 he 
bade adieu to India, as he believed, for the last time. He 
became member of the Indian Council, and continued to work 
for India in that honourable although unthankful capacity 
until the close of 1863. 

When the news of Lord Elgin’s death reached England, it 
was known that we were engaged in a troublesome war with 
one of those hill tribes who are constantly being impelled by 
fanaticism or a wild dream of plunder to throw scouidhoen upon 
British bayonets. The Eusufzaies had risen against us, and the 
character of the country in which we were obliged to meet them 
threatened to render the conflict long and obstinate. It was 
partly under the influence of this apprehension that, when 
it became necessary to name a successor to Lord Elgin, Lord 
Palmerston’s thoughts turned towards Sir John Lawrence. The 
last man in England who anticipated being nominated to the 

t was Sir John Lawrence himself. He had bidden a final 
arewell to India, as he thought, and never expected to see it 
again. It was in an accidental meeting with Lord Palmerston 
that he heard of the different plan which the Premier had 
formed for him. ‘There is the post if you like to take it,’ 
said Lord Palmerston, ‘only give me your decision to-morrow 
‘morning.’ The offer was accepted, but almost before the new 
Viceroy reached India the Sittana danger was forgotten, and 
the Anglo-Indians began to speculate over their early breakfasts 
where the next ‘little war’ would break out. It happened that 
they had not long to wait for an answer to this question. In 
the extreme north of Bengal there is the territory of Bhootan, 
the inhabitants of which have always proved restless and dan- 

rous neighbours. Between Bhootan and the British frontier 
ies a district, beset with malaria and fevers, ealled the Dooars. 
From these Dooars the natives had long been in the habit of 
making forays into our dominions, carrying off any property 
they could lay hands on, after the manner of other hill tribes in 
more civilized regions of the world. Sometimes they captured 
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British subjects, and murdered them. In 1841 the patience of 
the Government was worn out, and it determined upon the 
annexation of a portion of the Dooars, but agreed to pay to the 
Bhooteas one-third of the net revenue. This seems to have 
amounted to 10,000 rupees annually (£1,000), although Mr. 
Under-Secretary Aitchison tells us that he could not find among 
the official papers ‘any orders fixing that as the amount.’ As 
a matter of fact, we believe that our Government had paid to the 
Bhooteas £1,200 a-year (12,000 rupees) down to the time when 
Sir John Lawrence returned to India at the beginning of 1864. 

This was the district in which the Governor-General found a 
difficulty ready made for him when he landed. The direct origin 
of it lay in the despatch of a diplomatic mission to the Govern- 
ment of Bhootan, presided over by an English civilian. In the 
semi-official work which we have placed first on the list of valu- 
able records at the head of this article, the reader may look in 
vain for a satisfactory account of one of the most ill-advised 
missions which the Indian and the English Governments ever 
sanctioned. All that the author deems it discreet to tell us is, 
that the envoy, ‘instead of being received with honour and 
‘distinction,’ was treated with insult, and ‘obliged, by force, 
‘to sign two papers, agreeing to make over the Assam Dooars’ 
and other territory to Bhootan. 

A meagre statement of this kind unduly dwarfs a series of 
events which are well worth remembering, and which do not 
lack a certain dramatic interest. The story, as we know it, and 
as verified by the papers submitted to Parliament four years ago, 
is not flattering to our national pride; but, as it is seldom that 
a British envoy has been induced to sign away any portion of 
Her Majesty’s territory in favour of the court to which he is 
accredited, it is worth relating. We may state that Sir John 
Lawrence was not a little amazed at it when it first came to his 
knowledge in 1863. He had given no special study to the 
relations of the Bengal Government with native rulers, and he 
knew very little of the memorable mission to Bhootan, which 
his predecessor, while still new to his office, had been induced 
to sanction. When Lord Elgin was pressed by the local Govern- 
ment of Bengal to send a British envoy to Bhootan, be assented, 
as he would have done at that time to any other recommendation 
which seemed to come properly enforced. But England has 
seldom profited much by establishing diplomatic relations with 
half civilized or wholly savage courts. We are still paying 
the cost of the last experiment of this kind, and while the lesson 
is fresh it is possible that we may not need a repetition of it. 
To Lord Elgin’s mind there was no danger in the course advised 
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by the Bengal Government. There would be time, he thought, 
for the mission to draw back, if it was discovered that the temper 
of the Bhooteas was unfavourable to it. Time, indeed, there 
was; but the officers in charge of the mission did not avail 
themselves of the signs and warnings which they encountered. 
The chief envoy was the Hon. Ashley Eden, who possessed in a 
very great degree the confidence of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. He started without reporting his departure to the 
Government, and when he arrived at the frontier he was 
admonished not to proceed any further. Had he prudently 
listened to those warnings, he would have turned back, and so 
saved us some loss of lite and a great waste of money. But, 
doubtless from a sense of duty, he pressed on, ‘in spite of as 
‘ plain warnings as any native Government ever gives, that the 
‘ mission was unacceptable, and in spite of insolent treatment on 
the way.’ These are the words of the Under-Secretary of the 
Indian Government, and the Viceroy himself was equally plain 
in his statements. ‘In our opinion,’ wrote Sir John Lawrence 
in Council to Sir Charles Wood, ‘it would have been well had 
Mr. Eden given up his mission. . . It was clear at the out- 
‘set that the Bhootanese had no intention of receiving him; 
‘they did much to deter him from marching forward almost 
‘from the very first.’ 

When Mr. Eden arrived in the presence of the rajahs, they 
did their utmost to make him repent-of a palpable indiscretion. 
He and his suite were hustled among a crowd, and made 
to stand bareheaded in the sun. But even after this Mr. 
Eden was disposed to believe that the Bhooteas meant to be 
friendly. They took other measures to undeceive him. They 
threw stones at him, and spat upon him. They took the betel 
which they were chewing out of their mouths, and made some 
members of the mission eat it. Mr. Eden’s share in these 
indignities may be told in his own words :* ‘The Penlow took 
‘up a large piece of wet dough, and began rubbing my face with 
‘it; he pulled my hair and slapped me on the back, and gene- 
‘rally conducted himself with very great insolence. On my 
‘showing signs of impatience or remonstrating, he smiled, and 
‘deprecated my anger, pretending that it was the familiarity of 
‘friendship, much to the amusement of the large assemblage 
‘of bystanders.’ ‘Our position became very unpleasant,’ 
adds the envoy hein. Presently they brought him a 
treaty, ceding to the Bhootan Government a portion of British 
territory. Mr. Eden signed it, without letting any indication 
escape him that he signed it under compulsion. This seems so 
incredible that we shall quote the words of the Under Foreign 

* Mr. Eden’s Report, ‘ Bhootan Papers,’ pp. 153, 154. 
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Secretary, Mr. Aitchison, in making a précis of all the papers 
on the subject :-— 


‘Although the envoy marked the documents as signed under com- 
pulsion, he gave the Durbar uo reason to believe that he had done so ; 
on the contrary, the papers appear to have been signed with all the 
formalities of a voluntary engagement, and the envoy accepted presents 
for the Governor-General. Ali this was a deliberate violation of the 
last paragraph of the instructions of 25th September, 1863.’ 


The rajahs always protested that Mr. Eden had voluntarily and 
willingly signed the document. They wrote to the Governor- 
General : ‘If his signature to the treaty had been obtained by 
‘force, we should have remedied it if he had told us so. The 
‘Sahib (Eden) came here as a great man; he should have come 
‘with his mind made up as to what he should do; he went 
‘away satisfied.’ And they wrote to Mr. Eden, repeating the 
same statements, and also to the interpreter attached to the 
mission. To the latter they said: ‘What has been said has been, 
‘and a bargain is a bargain. . . Mr. Eden said one word 
‘here, and then (to Government) another, and the Lord Sahib 
‘ (Governor-General) believed the latter. . . Speaking in an 
‘interview is one thing, and after going to one’s own country, 
‘and remembering bit by bit, confusion arises.’ 

Such, then, were the incidents attending this most unfortunate 
mission. Whatever may have been the degree of blame incurred 
by Mr. Eden, it is quite clear that Sir John Lawrence could not 
let the matter rest where it was. There was a treaty in exist- 
ence by virtue of which a not unimportant tract of country 
belonging to Great Britain was to be handed over, without con- 
sideration of any kind, to a wild and lawless tribe. This treaty 
must, of course, be recovered, and the power of the Bhooteas for 
future mischief destroyed. Sir John was deeply averse from the 
idea of another hill warfare, and for some little time he delayed 
taking active measures, in the hope that the rajahs would come 
to their senses. At last he saw there was no way of avoiding the 
evil. The payment of £1,200 was stopped at once and for ever, 
and an expedition was despatched to Bhootan to exact redress. 

It is unnecessary to follow at any length the fortunes of this 
expedition. It is not a history of unmixed successes. At the 
outset, the arrangements for the despatch of the troops were far 
from perfect, and fever was fatal to a large part of the force. 
One day the Bhooteas managed to take from our men an im- 
portant post, together with two mountain-train guns; but 
ultimately the guns were delivered up, and the Bhooteas were 
compelled to submit to all the demands which the — 
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deemed it wise to impose upon them. This was the only serious 
misunderstanding with independent chieftains that Sir John 
Lawrence was called upon to settle by arms. There were, how- 
ever, minor disturbances which occasioned the Viceroy some little 
anxiety at the time they occurred, although they will occupy 
but a very small space in Indian history. The most important 
of these broke out in July, 1863; and a short account of it, with 
some antecedent circumstances, may serve to show the kind of 
complications which the Governor-General of India may at any 
time be called upon to deal with, although it is only when they 
become very serious that any news about them travels beyond 
the India Office. 

There is one part of India in which the inhabitants are never 
at rest. When they are not making war upon each other, they 
come down to the English frontier, and commit outrage after 
outrage until the Government is obliged to detach a force for 
their punishment. They live in the mountainous districts of the 
North-West, and are known as the Patan tribes. Sir John Law- 
rence was not without some experience of the aggressive and 
turbulent nature of these tribes when he began his rule as 
Governor-General, and almost immediately after his arrival he 
was solicited to adopt a policy with reference to the Patans 
which would have the effect of keeping them in subjection. 
Major James, an excellent officer, since dead, iaid a proposal 
before the Government which drew forth a minute from Sir John 
Lawrence (11th March, 1864). The proposal was to appoint a 
special political agent to settle the affairs of the hill tribes. 
The Viceroy thought it very undesirable that the chief civil 
authority should devote his time wholly to these people. ‘On 
‘the contrary,’ he wrote, ‘I am deliberately of opinion that 
‘while he should carefully watch what may be going on, while 
‘he should never fail to be alive to all that may be passing among 
‘them so far as it bears upon the public tranquillity, and while 
‘he should be very accessible to their representatives, he can- 
‘not do better than to leave their affairs alone, and employ him- 
‘self on his own duties. The discharge of these duties will give 
‘knowledge of the feelings and prejudices and customs of our 
‘ own subjects, and also, in many cases, of those of the hill men, 
‘and thus enable him to exercise’a real influence among both 
‘classes.’ By an adherence to this course, any such dilemma as 
the Bhootan mission created would clearly be avoided. 

We have said that the Patans are a turbulent and excitable 
race. They are divided on the Punjaub frontier into seventeen 
different tribes, and there is nothing which can be considered as 
a form of government known among them. The writer of the 
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official memorandum on Foreign Affairs under Sir John Law- 
rence says: ‘Blood for blood, and fire and sword against all 
‘infidels, are their ruling ideas. They are priest-ridden, sen- 
‘sual, avaricious, and predatory ; and at the same time they are 
‘faithless and blood-thirsty. Each tribe and section of a tribe 
‘has its internecine wars; euch family its hereditary blood- 
‘feuds; and each individual his personal foes.’ They will enter- 
tain a guest with hospitality, but are very likely to rob and 
murder him as soon as he has left their roof. The Government 
has tried in vain to preserve a good understanding with people 
thus living in a state of perpetual anarchy. We have endea- 
voured to win them over to our side by admitting them to posts 
in the public service, and dispensaries are maintained all along 
their borders at the public expense. To these dispensaries, when 
all other resources have failed them, the wounded freebooter 
may come for succour, and the hungry may obtain food. New 
roads have been made, and resting-places erected in regions dif_i- 
cult to traverse. The Government officers report that the Patans 
are not altogether indifferent to these exertions in their behalf. 
The trade through their passes is increasing, and the Patans 
often crave permission to come and settle within our borders. 
But all that we can do cannot change the natural disposition of 
the people. They delight in strife and bloodshed. It happened, 
in September, 1867, that the officiating Deputy-Commissioner 
in one of these districts, Lieutenant Grey, arrested a man named 
Kowra Khan and his son for committing a murder many years 
before. Lieutenant Grey did not place a proper guard over his 
prisoners, and they not only escaped, but carried their captor off 
with them. The tables were turned, and Lieutenant Grey might 
have suffered severely for his imprudence, if another tribe had 
not pursued Kowra Khan, and compelled him to deliver up his 
prisoner. We had scarcely settled this affair when a British 
village was attacked by a different tribe. This disturbance arose 
out of a family difficulty. A man named Bahram, a British sub- 
ject, had two wives. Another man, named Ghunnee, came down 
from the hills and carried off the women; nor could Bahram 
recover possession of them until he had paid black-mail. This 
same Bahram, doomed to misfortune, went a little while after- 
wards to buy some of that indispensable article of daily con- 
sumption, ghee. He was set upon by three robbers, but managed 
to escape. He was accused, however, of having maliciously 
attacked three men of a neighbouring tribe, and of being heard 
to declare that ‘he would take something in exchange for the 
‘money he had to pay for the recovery of his wives.’ The 
British officers managed to put an end to the raids which this 
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disagreement occasioned, and then came the outrage to which 
we referred at the outset. This was an actual invasion of British 
territory by Patans and Swatees, on the 30th July, 1868. They 
attacked a police post in the Agrore Valley, and the moment the 
tidings spread, the surrounding tribes, ever ready for a fray, 
swarmed to the spot. Three or four thousand of them were very 
soon collected. In order to lose no time, they began by burning 
the villages on the border. The Government decided that it was 
time to instil into the Patans a wholesome respect for the British 
wer. A large force was massed upon the frontier, and Anglo- 
ndians came to the conclusion that some project of an unusually 
bold character had been sanctioned by the ewer. The only 
object of so large a force was to convince the offending tribes 
that resistance was useless. The Swatees soon submitted, but 
the Patans had to be followed up the Black Mountain, and a 
peak, which they had hitherto regarded as an inaccessible 
stronghold, was taken by the British forces. Thus, driven from 
their eyries, they were glad to sue for peace. ‘It may be 
‘expected,’ writes the semi-official chronicler of these successive 
disorders, ‘that recent events will leave a lasting impression, not 
‘only on the Patans of the cis-Indus, but also on their clansmen 
‘residing on the Eusufzaie border.’ 

In these obscure, but not insignificant troubles, Sir John 
Lawrence displayed that quickness of decision and firmness of 
character which have distinguished him in every stage of his 
career. But the great problem which he had to settle when he 
arrived in India as Governor-General was in reference to our 
future relations with Affghanistan. All was quiet in that region 
when Sir John landed in Calcutta; but there are some questions 
connected with India which never sleep. One portion of the 
Indian press, not without influence in England, is always 
sending forth alarming warnings concerning the insidious 

licy of Russia. We are told that the security of our empire 
is imperilled. The secret plan of Russia has always been to 
obtain supremacy in the East, and she is slowly attaining her 
end while England is wrapped in blind confidence of herself. 
It is true that six hundred miles of mountain and desert still lie 
between our frontier and the Russian outposts. But the alarmists 
think very little of six hundred miles of impracticable country ; 
they insist that Russia is only covering her preparations before 
making the final spring. Her advance in Central Asia is, in 
truth, one of the bugbears of the age. It takes the place, at a 
humble distance, of the old fear of a French invasion of England. 
Time and discussion are weakening our liability to a recurrence 
of the panic, but there are still many who believe that Russia is 
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intent upon devouring our Indian empire, and who protest against 
what they ironically call the ‘masterly inactivity’ of the ex- 
Viceroy. Yet even these must now be convinced that Sir John 
Lawrence set a definite policy before him, and that the present 
Viceroy has been so much impressed with its prudence as to 
be determined to carry it on. The recent memorable meeting 
at Umbualla is an answer to the dissatisfied critics who assert that 
Sir John Lawrence obstinately refused to strengthen our precau- 
tions against danger when he had an unexampled opportunity 
before him. At various periods the Viceroy was accused of fol- 
lowing the most conflicting courses. It is little more than a year 
since he was accused in public journals of permitting himself to 
be involved in meshes from which he could be extricated only 
by means of a war. Another side declared that, by neglecting 
to aid Shere Ali Khan in his troubles, he had forfeited the only 
chance of using the Affghan power as a barrier against Russian 
advance. Sir John Lawrence was not fairly amenable to either 
reproach. He has never been affected by Russophobia; but, on 
the other hand, he is as stoutly ‘Imperialist’ as the most jealous 
Anglo-Indian could reasonably desire. He believes that if Russian 
civilization extends to the Oxus we shall have no cause to lament 
over it as a misfortune, and that if ever we are called upon to 
offer active resistance to Russian aggression we shall do it much 
more effectually by waiting for her at our own borders than by 
seeking to occupy outlying tracts, the inhabitants of which are 
hostile to us. In these views may be found the key to Sir John 
Lawrence’s policy. 

‘ Whether we Tike it or not, this country must face the alter- 
‘native of advancing the North-West frontier of India, or 
‘ leaving it mn to Russia, at her discretion and convenience, to 
‘ seize Herat!’ These words, written a year ago, and attributed 
to an eminent authority on Eastern affairs, describe in a very 
short space the opinions of those who maintain that the presence 
of Russia in Central Asia is a standing menace to English rule 
in India. Whoever holds Herat possesses the ‘key to India.’ 
This is the theory. Even if we conceded its accuracy, the 
important fact would still remain that Russia does not yet seem 
likely to acquire Herat. But in reality our fate is not so 
entirely bound up with that of Herat as the alarmists imagine. 
Our North-West frontier is a far stronger barrier than is 
generally represented. The Indus is no slight protection in 
itself, and then there are the formidable mountains of Affghun- 
istan, to be passed only by detiles which might easily be rendered 
a trap for any number of troops, as we once discovered to our 
cost. With our railway facilities improved—a task to which 
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we believe we may announce Lord Mayo is prepared to devote 

his energies—we should possess unrivalled facilities for con- 

centrating troops and munitions of war at any point of 

attack likely to be chosen. New lines are now under con- 

sideration, and the gap from Lahore to Peshawur will probably 

be filled up before the lapse of another year. We shall be able 

to bring enormous strength to any weak part, and the sea will 

be behind us. Further resources from home could be obtained 

with comparative ease, whereas Russia could reinforce an inva- 

ding urmy only at enormous risk and cost, over a tract of country 

extending for more than 2,000 miles. In the worst possible 

case, therefore, we do well in resolving to defend our empire 
upon our own frontier. The dream that the approach of Russia 
would be the signal for the rising of the natives against the 
British ‘raj’ is already nearly dispelled. Our subjects may in 
many cases prefer a native rule to our own, but they have no 
desire to change English for Russian governors. 

These are the general bearings of the great ‘Russian invasion’ 
question. And now, what was Sir John Lawrence’s policy in 
relation to it? From what we have already said, even readers 
who have heretofore paid very little attention to the subject 
will comprehend that, although it may not be necessary for us 
to depart from a policy of inaction, it is very desirable to have in 
the ruler of Affghanistan a sincere friend—or an ally, if that be 
possible. The question for Sir John Lawrence to decide in 
1864 was, who could claim to be the real king in a field where 
there were so many pretenders? The great Ameer, Dost 
Mahomed, died in 1863. He had sixteen sons by different 
wives, and five of these sons were the chief contenders for the 
throne. Their names were Ufzul Khan, and Azim Khan, by 
one mother; Shere Ali Khan, Mahomed Ameer Khan, and 
Shureef Khan by another. Of these, Azim was the most 
friendly disposed to the British, and had faithfully taken our 
part during the mutinies; but Dost Mahomed had before his 
death named Shere Ali as his successor, and the Government of 
India had no power to interfere with this arrangement. 

Shere Ali ascended the throne, and was anxious to obtain the 
recognition of the Government of India. But at that time, 
Lord Elgin was seized with the illness which proved fatal, and 
there was some unavoidable delay. Sir William Denison came 
up from Madras to officiate as Governor-General until the 
Te of Lord Elgin’s successor, and he recognised the reigning 

eer. 
The disappointed brothers lost no time in endeavouring to 
reverse the decree of their dead father. Ufzul Khan and Azim 
Khan took up arms, and once more civil war raged furiously 
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throughout Affghanistan; but the insurgents were defeated, 
and Shere Ali carried his brother Ufzul with him to a sacred 
tomb, and there they took an oath of fidelity to each other on 
the Koran. Immediately afterwards, Shere Ali threw Ufzul 
into prison, loaded with irons. The nobles of the court pro- 
tested aguinst this treachery, but Shere Ali is a man of a 
passionate and relentless disposition, and he turned a deaf ear 
to remonstrances. Presently a terrible blow fell upon his own 
head. His full brother, Mahomed Ameer Khan, at that time 
governor of Candahar, rebelled against him. The Ameer sent 
his favourite son out to fight against his brother. The uncle 
and nephew met, and a fierce struggle took place. The Ameer’s 
son gave Mahomed Ameer Khan three severe sword cuts, when 
the rebel pulled out a pistol and shot the young chieftain dead. 
ne was immediately cut to pieces in his turn by the enraged 
soldiery. 

The Ameer did not, as may be supposed, regret the loss of his 
brother, but his son’s death seemed for a time to shatter his 
reason. He refused to listen to his counsellors, and although 
his throne was still insecure, he could not be roused to take any 
measures for its defence. His conduct alarmed all his friends 
and strengthened the hopes of his adversaries. Once he jumped 
into a tank, and beat about the water for his dead son, calling 
him by name; and although he was rescued by the guard, his 
health was seriously affected by the shock. The story went 
abroad that the Ameer was mad. Azim Khan took advantage 
of this fit of melancholy, and made another attack upon Cabul. 
This time he was successful, and Afzul Khan was released from 
prison and proclaimed Ameer. But although Afzul had now 
gained possession of a stormy throne, he lacked the qualities 
which alone could have enabled him to retain it. ‘ He turned 
‘out,’ said Lord Lawrence, in his interesting speech in the 
House of Lords, April 19th, 1869, ‘to be a man quite incapable 
‘ of controlling the people ; he was mild and gentle, and at the 
‘same time addicted to vices which rendered him quite incapable 
‘ of government; he died of an illness brought on by debauchery.’ 
But there was one incident which Lord Lawrence in his rapid 
summary did not relate to the House of Lords, and yet which 


we cannot properly pass over. Before Afzul’s death, he en- 
eavoured to induce the Governor-General to recognise him as 
he rightful ruler of Affghanistan. Sir John Lawrence, in reply, 
xpressed a hope that the British would always remain on 
riendly terms with Affghanistan, but added, ‘ it is incumbent 
‘on me to tell your Highness that it would be inconsistent 
‘with the fame and.,.reputation of the British Government to 
break off its alliancé with Shere Ali Khan, who has given to 
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‘it no offence, so long as he retains his authority and power § ‘ 
‘ over a large portion of Affghanistan. That Ameer still reigns § ' 
‘in Candahar and Herat.’ ; 
The reign of Afzul Khan lasted a year and four months, and, § ‘ 
upon his death, Azim Khan was declared Ameer. But Shere f] 
i was still in Toorkistan, making preparations for a renewed § ‘ 
attempt to regain his kingdom, and he was unconsciously } ‘ 
assisted by the usurper himself. Azim Khan was not a weak- § ‘ 
minded debauchee, like his brother Afzul, but he bitterly 
oppressed the people, and his incessant exactions rendered them f f 
eager to throw off his yoke. Surrounded on all sides only by § 
werless or faithless friends, he was compelled to succumb to ft 
here Ali, after a reign of eight months. On the 11th Septem- fa 


ber, 1868, Shere Ali Khan returned to Cabul as the Ameer, and 
was received by the people with every demonstration of rejoicing. 
For several nights the city was illuminated. He might, with 
good reason, feel grateful to the British Government for the 
assistance it had given him. That assistance had not been le 
merely of a passive kind. Sir John Lawrence sent him £60,000, fo 
and told him (to quote his own words), ‘that if this money{‘ 
‘ did not suffice I would give him a further supply, and would 
‘ also aid, to a certain extent, in the maintenance of a standing{‘ 
‘army. He replied most gratefully, and desired to come down 
‘and pay his respects to the British Government, to enter into 
‘a treaty with them, as his father had done, and to maintain 
‘friendly relations with them.’ A meeting was arranged 
between the Ameer and the Viceroy, but some renewed troubles} B 
seemed to require Shere Ali’s presence in his kingdom, and Sirjsh 
John was compelled to leave his successor to arrange a personaljen 
interview with Shere Ali. m 
We have rendered this sketch of Affghan affairs during an}di 
eventful period as brief as possible ; but so much was necessary, 
to enable the reader to judge for himself of the course which}Lé 
Sir John Lawrence pursued. We have no hesitation in assert-Jad 
ing that it was in every way a prudent, as well as a high-mindedjre 
course. We have given another proof to the native princes offno 
India that if England inflicts a terrible punishment uponf0 
traitors, she is unfaltering in her fidelity to those who are alsojsu 
faithful to her. We have entered into no entangling alliancesjof 
with Affghanistan. Lord Mayo has done no more than carryjan 
out the plan recommended by Lord Lawrence. This plan wasjhe 
to assist the Ameer from time to time to consolidate his{we 
authority, but to make no treaty binding us to interfere in any} 
way in the affairs of Affghanistan. ‘ I believe,’ said Lord Law-We 
rence, in a speech from which we have already quoted, ‘ thaifex 
‘Lord Mayo has done no more than act on the principlebe 
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‘ suggested ; I believe there is no intention and no desire to 
‘do otherwise, but quite the contrary; and I believe it is the 
‘wish of the Government in India and of Lord Mayo to pursue 
‘a course strictly in accordance with that hitherto adopted.’ 
In the course of the same debate, the Duke of Argyll said : ‘I 
‘have every reason to believe that Lord Mayo has consistently 
‘pursued a policy of non-intervention, and of the avoidance of 
‘entangling engagements.’ 

All this is net enough for the party which lives in chronic 
fear of Russia. Just after the meeting between Lord Mayo 
and the Ameer, a writer in an Indian journal gave expression 
to the dissatisfaction which a moderate and tentative policy 
awakens in his mind: ‘ Meanwhile, Russia may be tempted to 
‘the Hindoo Khoosh, and Persia may absorb Seistan, and again 

.} ‘menace Herat, at Russia’s dictation. Lord Mayo has done 
‘exactly what Lord Lawrence would have effected, had the 
‘ conference taken place at Peshawur last November.’ In this 
latter circumstance rests Lord Mayo’s claim to the confidence 
of his countrymen, so far as this negotiation is concerned. 
‘The least we should have done,’ continues this writer, ‘ was to 
‘send an English envoy to Koorum, Ghuzni, or Candahar, and 
‘to spend the subsidy we are about to fritter away, on a con- 
‘tingent of Affghans drilled and officered by English soldiers.’ 
It would be difficult to devise a scheme calculated more effectually 
to lead us into disaster. If Russia invades Affghanistan, the 
Ameer well knows where he may look for help; but to send 
British officers to drill Affghan soldiers is a proposal which we 
irjshould deem absurd, if it did not proceed from a source at least 
sonalfentitled to the credit of being well informed, however much we 
may perceive that the force of old prejudices has tended to 

g anjdistort the judgment. 
sary,|_ There is one other feature in the administration of Sir John 
shich}Lawrence, and we believe but one, which has subjected him to 
sert-Jadverse criticisms in India, and occasionally in England. It 
ndedjrelates to the landowners and cultivators of Oude. We shall 
es offnot now discuss the merits or defects of that land system in 
uponj0ude which is known as the Talookdaree settlement. It is 
, alsofsufficient for our present purpose to glance at the condition 
ancesjol the Talookdars and cultivators, when the province was 
carryjannexed to the British territory. The landowners at that period 
n wasjield their property under various descriptions of titles. ere 
» hisfwere grave doubts as to the rights of many of these men; and 
yjas it was impossible to decide upon them summarily, instructions 
Law-were given to the Chief Commissioner to make a settlement with 
‘ thafexisting occupants for three years. Proprietary claims were to 
ipledbe considered at a future day. This arrangement gave great 
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dissatisfaction to the landlords, and when the mutiny broke out, 
in the following year, they lost no time in casting in their lot 
with the insurgents. They had spread sinister reports of our 
intentions among every class of the people, and the result was, 
that in“Oude we had to deal not merely with a mutiny of troops, 
but with a general and well-organised rebellion. When the 
rising was quelled, there came a great cry from England for 
justice to Oude. There were many who said that the annexation 
of the country was the main cause of the mutiny. This belief 
has died out under the influence of fuller information; but there 
can be no doubt that the discontent which had been stirred up 
in Oude gave immense force to the sepoy mutiny. Lord Can- 
ning saw plainly that the Talookdars were too powerful to be 
despised, and that the only hope of conciliating them lay in a 
restoration of a part at least of their ancient rights. Having so 
decided, he acted with splendid generosity. He gave the land 
back to its former owners, pardoned the nobles, except those 
who could be proved to have stained their hands with blood, 
but required them to acknowledge their allegiance to the 
Crown. The sub-proprietors were at the same time confirmed 
in all the rights which they enjoyed at the date of the an- 
nexation. It was ordered that the revenue payable by the 
sub-proprietor to the landlord should be fixed by a survey. 

- Sir John Lawrence came to the conclusion that these mea- 
sures had not been sufficient to secure the rightful interests of 
the tenants. There can be no doubt whatever that the superior 
landlords had practised great oppression. The cultivator was 
much at the mercy of the Talookdar, and, as a rule, very little 
mercy was shown to him. A class of middle-men sprung up, 
who imitated in all its worst characteristics the tyranny of the 
nobles. Sir John Lawrence thought it possible that this ill- 
used class might legally have been copyholders at the time of 
the annexation. He ordered an inquiry, and although at first 
it threatened to cause some agitation in the country, it turned 
out that the Talookdars had nothing to fear from investigation. 
They themselves agreed to give rights of occupancy to about 
one-fifth of all the cultivators in Oude, and to pay compensation 
for improvements when a tenant was ejected. The Viceroy 
desired to improve the position of the cultivator. He succeeded, 
without doing any injustice to the landlord. He afterwards 
introduced a measure similar in design and character for the 
Punjaub. 

e have described at some length the foreign policy of Sir 
John Lawrence, because he has in various ways shown his will- 
ingness to have his entire career us Viceroy judged chiefly by 
that. Only a man who has seen for himself the troubles which 
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arise in India from embroilments with native princes would 
have devoted himself from the first to the satisfactory settlement 
of all foreign questions. Few Englishmen appreciate the power 
which even chiefs who own allegiance to the Imperial Govern- 
ment still retain in their hands. Many of these chiefs keep up 
large armies, which have had the advantage of good drill and dis- 
cipline; and these troops are not, as a rule, well affected towards 
the alien race who are virtually masters of India. Sir John 
Lawrence was well aware that if he established better relations 
with these princes than existed heretofore, the wealth of the 
country would go on accumulating spontaneously, and our rule 
would be greatly strengthened. He left India at peace, and 
with safeguards for the continued preservation of peace such as 
we never possessed before. In purely domestic affairs, he in- 
augurated few striking changes; but he was the means of 
carrying out some social reforms which must inevitably tend to 
increase the happiness and prosperity of the people. At his 
Council Board he had the assistance of some men of remarkable 
ability, and they learned for the first time the advantage of 
acting with a Governor-General who was more familiar than 
any one of their number with the thoughts and feelings of the 
natives. The legal member of Council, the Hon. H. 8. Maine, 
has drawn up several useful measures; but he would probably 
be the first to acknowledge the value of the practical suggestions 
and advice which Sir John Lawrence pressed upon his notice. 
It is much to be regretted that Lord Mayo will so soon lose the 
services of Mr. Maine, whose experience of India is now thoroughly 
matured, and whose keen insight and sound judgment made a 
great impression on Sir John Lawrence from the moment he first 
met him in the Council chamber. His efforts, pursued in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Harrington, for the preparation of a body of laws 
for India suitable to the peculiar circumstances of the people, 
stringent, and yet not harsh or oppressive, just in their operation 
upon all classes, so short that a moderate-sized volume would 
contain them, and so simple that a child might understand 
them,—this work, we say, well entitles Mr. Maine to the respect 
of his countrymen and the gratitude of India. It is to be hoped 
that the ideas which he must have formed with reference to the 
Government he has helped to administer will eventually be given 
to the world. 

If Sir John Lawrence ever had the example of that natural 
king of men, Lord Dalhousie, before his eyes, it was in regard 
to foreign rather than to internal affairs. Many people supposed 
that he would take up Lord Dalhousie’s unfinished work, and 
complete the railway system of India. In reality he left it 
pretty much where he found it. But he did not neglect the 
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subject ; and he encouraged works of irrigation by every means his 
| in his power. These, it is to be hoped, will prevent a repetition § 1g! 
q of the fearful famine which we witnessed in Orissa. Sir John the 
| was not an ambitious Viceroy. He was a plain, sensible, ™ tha 
practical, and safe ruler. He never aimed at startling his} up. 
A countrymen, but rather wished to get through his work with-@ ic 
out observation, to encourage education without exciting afresh § ‘H 

the alarm or suspicion of the people, to consolidate our power, § ho 

1 to render us less liable to sudden calamities, to convince the™ the 
} natives that we are actuated towards them by high motives, abl 
| and to leave behind him the same confidence in us through-§ | 
z| out India which he called into existence years ago in theff lar 
Punjaub. If, when he started for India in 1863, he set before the 

him as a model one of his predecessors rather than another, An 


\ it was the first chief under whom he served—Lord Williamg are 
| Bentinck. The words which Macaulay inscribed upon Lord nec 
“ll Bentinck’s statue might with equal justice be written off mo 


Lord Lawrence. He ruled India with eminent prudence, in-f of 
tegrity, and benevolence; he never forgot that the end off to: 
government is the welfare of the governed; and it was hisg tho 
constant study to elevate the moral and intellectual character offf age 
i the entire administration committed to his charge. as i 
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(1.) Rotuli Curie Regis. bur 
(2.) Rotuli Clausarum. } Record Commission. alik 
(3.) Antient Kalendars and Inventories. self 


(4.) Liber Albus, Compiled by Joun Carpenter. Edited by Hp ‘it 
T. Riney, M.A. 1861. mor 
(5.) Memorials of London and London Life in the Thirteenth a | 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited by H. T. Rizeyg@° 


M.A. the 
(6.) Confessio Amantis. By Joun Gower. Edited by Dr. Resg?®™ 
HOLD Pavut. 1857. was 


(7.) Ballads. By Joun Gower. 1818. Roxburghe Club. 


(8.) The Vision of Piers Ploughman. Edited by Toomas Wricnt, 
M.A. 1857. 


(9) The Canterbury Tales of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited byl, 
YRWHITT. 


Untit recently, little attention has been paid to the statejas 
of our people during the middle ages; for the writers of outpive 
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history, wholly occupied with public events, have completely 
ignored the daily life of the millions, although from them chiefly 
the peculiarities of our national character are derived. At length, 
thanks to the political economists, the subject has been taken 
3 up, and many an inquiry respecting ‘ prices’ has led to important 
inquiries on other points, until Mr. Thorold Rogers’s admirable 
‘History of Agriculture and Prices in England’ has shown us 
how much valuable and unsuspected information may be yet at 
the command of a writer determined to search for himself, and 
f able, from really re/iable documents, to form his own conclusions. 
It is scarcely surprising that, while the state of the people at 
large has been so long overlooked, the condition of women in 
the days of our forefathers should have been completely ignored. 
5 And yet, at a time when the claims of women to political rights 
are so earnestly advocated, or so fiercely impugned—when the 
necessity of providing employment for women is one of the 
most importunate, as it is one of the most perplexing, demands 
of the day—it may not be wholly useless to look back, and try 
to ascertain what was really the condition of Englishwomen in 
those days which have been looked upon on the one hand as an 
age of gross barbarism, but on the other, with equal inaccuracy, 
as a strangely bright, but obscure and bewildering dream. 

In treating this subject, it is important to point out one serious 
error, made , Be almost every writer who has taken the middle 
ages for his study, that, namely, of using the habits and views 
of one nation to illustrate those of another. Thus we have the 
tude freebooter baron of the Rhine offered as a type of those 
English barons who won our great Charter, or the miserable 
burghers of Troyes or Beauvais, who held wealth and freedom 
alike at the will of their lords, pointed out as examples of the 
self-governed burgesses of English towns, even of the London 
citizens who flung defiance alike at Henry III. and at his far 
more powerful son. 
political questions, this careless use of authorities has pro- 

duced misapprehension enough; but when the inquiry has touched 

the social life of our forefathers, its actual injustice has become ap- 
parent. Only the other day a grossly immoral French romance 
was published, expressly, as the editor said, to illustrate English 
manners in the thirteenth century; and a really well-informed 
writer has more recently sought to give a picture of the most 
“@chivalrous period of our a by quotations from a coarse 
Flemish ballad, which employs language suitable enough to the 
market women of Ghent or Bruges, but utterly repulsive to the 
lips of high-born ladies. These strange blunders are, indeed, just 
s though, ages hence, some antiquary, well aware how France 
wives laws to Englishwomen, alike in the furniture of the boudoir 
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‘| and the size of the chignon, forgetting the wide distinction of 
morals, ignoring ‘Adam Bede’ and ‘John Halifax,’ should 
select ‘La Dame aux Camelias,’ and mourn over the sad 
deterioration of English morals. 
In the following attempt to bring truthfully before the reader 
the condition of Englishwomen during the middle ages, we 
shall therefore avail ourselves of English authorities only. Fling. 
ing aside alike the testimony of the French fab/iau, and the early 
Italian novel—ignoring alike the vapid song-writers of Southern 
; Europe with their questionable morality, and the silly, and worse 
4 than silly decisions of those very apocryphal institutions, the 
i Provengal Courts of Love—we shall look wholly to England. In 
seeking to ascertain the standing occupied by Englishwomen 
during this period, their rights, and the station assigned them 
both by law and by general usage, the many contemporary legal 
records lately published, especially those two valuable compila: 
tions of Mr. Riley, will supply much important and thoroughly wi 
reliable information ; while our three great poets of the four§ wi 
teenth century, in their vivid pictures of English life among all H 
classes, will aid us in filling up the outline. de 
Of the condition of women in England at the earliest perioiff ‘e 
of our history, we have little knowledge. Their lot was, doubt ¢ai 
less, what has always been the lot of woman in savage life, thaiff br 
of the drudge and bondslave. When Cesar invaded Britaingf cor 
he, however, found a portion of the inhabitants—the tribes occugl th 
pying the southern and eastern parts, in a state of comparativig Wi 
civilization. They had cultivated fields, vessels of brass ani§ aff 
silver, well-finished weapons, even the skilfully constructed wary an 
chariot. ‘The women, too, were advanced in the arts of civiliself | 
life; for they spun wool of exquisite fineness, wove various kindi anc 
of cloth, and decorated their garments with delicate needleworkg sca 
although their only needle was a fish-bone. Among these tribes Oo 
both Cesar and ‘Tacitus remark with surprise the high plac 
held by women. They possessed equal political rights; the 
were often invested with the supreme power; and not in 
frequently they advanced to the battle-field, not merely as specta 
tors, but as actual combatants. These tribes, evidently advance 
far beyond savage life, seem to have subsequently become inco 
rated with the Roman colonists, for when, after four centurie: 
man domination ceased, we find the land divided into smal 
kingdoms, Celtic alike in their form of government and in thei 
domestic usages, Celtic, too, in their low estimate of women. 
From the bardic remains, from those curious old tales whi 
Lady Charlotte Guest has given us (the ‘Mabinogion’), as wel 
as from the ancient laws published by the Record Commissiom 
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ff} we obtain many suggestive illustrations of the low station 
i] assigned to woman. The praises of the warrior, who rushes like 
i alion on his foeman; of the ‘three heroes of Britain,’ who in 
valour are ‘ three princely bulls ;’ of Elphin, ‘ who gave me wine, 
et{ ‘ale, mead, and the noble great steeds’—such are Taliessin’s 
ve) themes; while in Lywarch Hen’s mournful lament over Uried 
o-§ Reged, as he dwells sadly on the deserted hearthstone, and with 
ly, fond recollection tells how ‘the brave ones, dauntless in their 
mf ‘sword-stroke,’ gathered round it—how ‘the talking of the mead- 
rset ‘drinkers’ and the ‘circling horns of the banquet’ filled with 
heff life and joy the now ruined dwelling—he never, through nine 
Inf} stanzas, makes one allusion to her who, among a more civilised 
ens people, would have been its chief ornament. Throughout the 
em whole collected remains of the bards, we find not one poem in 
galt praise of, or even in mere celebration of a woman. 
ila: The same low estimate appears in those curious tales to which 
hiy§ we have just referred. A king, desirous of taking a second 
ut) wife, makes war, by advice of his nobles, on a mighty prince. 
-all{ He kills him, and carries off the wife and the property, evidently 
deeming both the lady and the kine the mere ‘goods and 
iol ‘chattels,’ which, by the convenient law of the strong hand, be- 
ibt§ came the rightful property of him who could take them. Two 
that] brothers marry their sister to a king in Ireland, and when, in 
ain Consequence of his cruel usage, she sends to them for redress, 
coup they set out to her rescue; but not to avenge the wrongs of a 
tiviy wife and a queen, not even from the promptings of brotherly 
ani affection, but because the insult has been offered to a more ancient 
wag and a nobler race. 
‘iself{ In perfect harmony with this low estimate of woman are the 
ind§ ancient British laws. Here we find even the queen herself 
scarcely occupying so high a place as the chief officers of her 
ibesf Court ; while her value—for every thing and person is valued, 
# from the king to the barn-door fowl—is reckoned at just one- 
$third that of her husband. By a curious but very suggestive 
ing anomaly, however, the lower order of women seem better off than 
af the higher class ; for in the minute directions given in the case 
elf of a husband and wife separating by mutual consent, both farm 
stock and household goods are divided very fairly between them. 
ie@§ Now, it certainly seems strange, that while the higher class of 
fwomen are completely ignored, and the queen herself scarcely 
theifrecognised, the Lnasewite claims a standing, until we recollect 
n. }that in a rude state of society it could not but be so. Occupied 
vhi warfare or the chase, little did the ‘ mead-quaffers around the 
; welf‘hearthstone’ care for female society, but female drudgery was 
ssiomgall important. The housewife was ‘a cooking animal,’ and the 
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well- kneaded bread, the well-salted meat, the well-brewed ale and 
mead, came directly home to their ‘ business and bosoms.’ How- 
ever low among our Celtic forefathers, woman, in the abstract, 
might be placed, she gained, in right of her useful drudgery, 
a certain standing. Thus, the hard-working housewife and the 
— milch cow were viewed as equally desirable possessions, 
or the comfort of the household depended on both ; and, there- 
fore, the British law, while it estimated the woman’s value at 
only one-third of her husband’s, allowed her an equal participa- 
tion in his goods. Strange, that among so rude a people, and 
from so homely a source, the bright and beautiful cycle of 
Arthurian romance should have had its birth; stranger still, 
that a race which placed the wife no higher than among the 
most valuable of their household s, should be chosen as 
the fancied exemplars of that chivalric creed which recognised 
womanhood as the ideal of all excellence, and bade medizyval 
Europe bow down before her in willing homage. 
. Very different were the subsequent masters of the land. As 
fierce as they were warlike, during the earlier portion of their 
history, yet scarcely so advanced in the useful arts as their Celtic 
ae pepe the Saxons brought from their pine forests a nobler 
eritage—respect for individual rights, and honour, almost 
amounting to worship, for woman. That ‘something divine 
‘ dwelt in the counsels of woman,’ was the faith of the Teutonic 
tribes ; and thus, never among them could she be viewed as the 
mere household drudge. And so Cesar and Tacitus wondered, 
with a wonder even exceeding that which they expressed, at the 
high standing of the British women, when they saw the mistress 
of the rude log hut in the half-cleared forest recognised as the 
presiding deity of that lowly dwelling, claiming rights and 
wielding an influence utterly unknown to polished Greece, 
and scarcely dreamt of by the haughty Roman matron in her 
porphyry halls; and throughout England, diverse in man 
minor points as the various tribes that settled here might be, sti 
their two grand distinctive characteristics—respect for individual 
rights and honour to womanhood—were recognised wherever in 
rude independence the Saxon claimed ‘unlimited right to his 
‘ ethel, and joint possession of the mark.’ 
The high estimation in which women were held among out 


Saxon forefathers is forcibly expressed in their laws. From thesef « 


we find that women possessed, inherited, and could transmit, 
landed property ; that they could sue and be sued in the courts 
of law; and, according to Sharon Turner, ‘their persons, theit 
‘ safety, their liberty, their property, were protected by express 
‘laws.’ Indeed, so far was the principle of protection carried, 
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that the woman’s value, both her were and her mund, were 
actually greater than those of the man. 

The Saxon lady, too, seems certainly to have exercised rights 
which in the present day have been unsparingly ridiculed ; 
for ske took her place frequently in the witena-gemot (the 
king’s council), and, more frequently still, in the shire-gemot 
(the county court). From the days of King Offa, when Cyne- 
dritha his wife and the Abbesses Ethelburga and Eadburga 
sign the charter next in order, even to the eve of the Con- 
quest, when ‘I, Editha, the queen, with all readiness of mind 
‘assenting,’ appends her signature to her husband’s charter of 
donations to Westminster Abbey, we find few royal decrees 
without at least the name of one royal or high-born woman. 
In the ‘ shire-gemot,’ ladies frequently sat (probably, as Sharon 
Turner suggests, as large landholders) ; and thus we find, when 
Wynfleth came before the ‘shire-gemot,’ with her witnesses, 
to claim her possessions, there were present, ‘an abbot, a priest, 
‘an etheling, eight men, two abbesses, six other ladies, and 
‘many other good theyns and women were there, and she 
‘ gained her suit.’ 

Of the condition of the middle class of women very little can 
be ascertained. Their number must, of necessity, have been 
small, for a middle class is the result of many centuries of 
civilization ; but that the wife of the ceorl, or small freeholder, 
enjoyed a standing far superior to that of the Celtic housewife is 
obvious, for she possessed those legal rights which were utterly 
ignored by the earlier race, while her right to separate property, 
trifling in value as it might be, was guarded by the same enact- 
ments as those which fenced the broad lands of the king’s mother.* 

These women seem to have been employed in spinning and 
weaving, and sometimes in the lighter toils of husbandry, but 


never in the more laborious. e have turned over many a 
* From a very curious 
of Canute, it would appear as tho igh the wife had power to keep under 


lock and key her own pro , independently of her husband. ‘If any 
‘man ing stolen ing? vt to his cot, and he be detected, it is just 
‘ that the owner should have what he went after; and unless it has been 
‘ brought under his wife’s key-lockers, let her be clear, for it is her duty 
‘to keep the key of them, namely, her store-room, her chest, and her 
‘cupboard. If it (the stolen thing) be found in any of these, then she is 
‘ ty; but no wife may forbid her husband that he may not put into 
, Fis ot what he will.’—‘ The Ancient Laws and Institutes of England,’ 
. 180. We have, probably, under-estimated the civilization of our 
on forefathers, just as we have greatly that of the middle ages. A 
cottager with store-room, chest, and cupboard, each carefully locked, 
brings before us a state of society very different from that generally 
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curious manuscript, where in mere bgp outline or slightly 
tinted painting the everyday life of our Saxon forefathers 
has been presented rudely enough, but we never saw a 
woman exhibited as engaged in any occupation unfitting her 
sex. She carries the pail, or the basket of apples, but is never 
seen bending under the heavy burthen of fodder or firewood, 
like the women of France and Switzerland even in the present 


day. 

The largest class of women were bondslaves, and these seem 
mostly to have been the household servants of the higher class, 
in whose houses a large retinue of servants was always to be 
found, not for state alone, but to meet those demands which 
trade was as yet inadequate to supply, for everything was 
home made. Thus, while the lord numbered among his domestic 
servants, carpenters, blacksmiths, shoemakers—indeed, a regular 
staff of workmen—the lady, in addition to her personal atten- 
dants, her bower maidens, had a numerous train of weaving 
maidens, spinning maidens, those, too, who were engaged in 
brewing and baking (occupations until a comparatively late 

riod of the middle ages considered as female employments), 
Sin to the ‘grinding maiden,’ who toiled at her rude hand- 
mill, a very servant of servants. The condition of this large 
class of women certainly appears hard, and, doubtless, many felt 
it to be so; but in contemplating domestic slavery as it existed 
among our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, it is but just to remember 
that in a rude age, when laws were weak and society unsettled— 
even a subsistence difficult to obtain—the bondswoman was 
secure of protection and of food; homely advantages, we allow, 
but still indispensable. We are also apt to forget that there 
was little thought about abstract rights then, far less any 
boastful assertion of superiority over the bondsman. The great 
business of all was to find means of subsistence; and the free 
man, oppressed by more ate neighbours, or dependent on 
a scanty harvest, might look with envy rather than scorn on 
the bondsman, secure of his hut, mean as it might be, and 

ually secure of his daily food from his lord’s well-filled barns. 

ore tw still were protection and daily subsistence to the 
female slave; besides, not only was she secure of these, but, 
from the very offices she was often called to fulfil, she could 
scarcely fail to become an object of kindness, often of affection, 
to her mistress. To her the children were confided in their 
infancy ; she nursed the lady of the household in sickness ; she 
sat beside her at the loom, or the rude broidery-frame; while 
even the spinning maidens were viewed as part of the family, 
for they ranked among the ‘home servants’—an emphatic 
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hrase, more emphatic, perhaps, among the nations of Northern 
urope than among any other people, for to them the hearth 
and the home were indeed ‘ names of power.’ 

By a very beneficial anomaly, the bondsman, although all he 
possessed belonged legally to his lord, was yet allowed to pur- 
chase his own freedom. And this we find him frequently 
doing, although sometimes, after the gentle spirit of the Chris- 
tian faith had breathed over the land, we read how the powerful 
pe am on his deathbed, liberated his bondsmen, or how 
‘ Aluric, canon of Exeter, redeemed Reinold and his children, 
‘and all their offspring,’ from a nobler motive, for he ‘ called 
‘them free, and sacless in town, and from town, for God’s love.’ 
It was, probably, not so easy, in an age when money pay- 
ments were rare, for the bondswoman to purchase her freedom ; 
but the kindly feeling of the mistress often supplied this want, 
and many are the entries in wills of this period, how the lady 
directs that ‘ Wilflead, together with Ethelfleda and Eadgifa 
‘her daughters,’ be freed ; or how sixteen bondswomen on two 
manors should receive their freedom. Sometimes strangers 
seem to have purchased the freedom of the bondswoman— 

rhaps moved by her hard condition under some tyrannical 
ord, as the minuteness of the following entry seems to 
suggest :—‘ There appeareth in this Christ’s book that Seivine, 
‘the son of Leofric, bought Sydelfleda out with five shillings 
‘to perpetual freedom.’ e have somewhat lingered over this 
part of our subject, inasmuch as subsequently to the Conquest 
notices of the state of this, the lowest order of women, are very 
scanty, although bondswomen seem to have continued in some 
parts of the country to a much later period—perhaps, in the 
remotest parts, even to the fifteenth century. 

It seems strange, indeed, that among a people in many 
respects so imperfectly civilized, we should find women qualified 
to enter into correspondence with the most eminent scholars of 
Europe. But so it was. Those who still consider mere needle- 
work and showy accomplishments ‘a suitable education for 
‘women,’ will be startled to learn that women, if educated at 
all, received precisely the same instruction as men; but this 
was the precious boon of the convent school. Whatever might 
be the faults of the grand Benedictine rule, let us never forget 
that it went forth as the great educator of Europe; for 
wherever the abbey was founded, there were the library and the 
school. There, all the learning an advancing age could give 
was proffered to women equally as to men, and thus, even as 
early as the seventh and eighth centuries, the convent maiden 
could address epistles in very respectable Latin to her teacher, 
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and receive from learned prelates elaborate treatises in choice 
hexameters. 

Why should we, in the nineteenth century, be so grudging 
in our acknowledgements of the many and abiding benefits 
received by our fathers from the Benedictine rule? Mis- 
sionaries among a rude but energetic race, how did these 
earnest teachers train them up, and how many were their 
gifts! The better system of husbandry that planted the 
orchard, the garden, and the vineyard ; the skill that reared the 
tall minster, with its stone walls and glass windows; the 
domestic utensils and rich church ornaments, too, that brought 
before the wondering dweller in the thorpe or in the vill the 
refinements of civilized life—all were their gifts. But, yet 
more, there were the paintings, that told to the eye what the 
teacher with difficulty might explain to the ear, and the grand 
choral church song, which entranced Canute as the rich har- 
mony floated along the mere, and he bade his rowers draw 
nearer, that he might listen; but, most precious of all, the 
volumes written with such care and such great cost, and the 
teachers who stood so ready to impart instruction to all who 
would seek it. Truly, these benefits were priceless. 

The high standing of Anglo-Saxon scholars during the 
seventh and eighth centuries is well known ; but female scholar- 
ship at the same time held scarcely an inferior station. From 
Ab Elfleda, of Whitby, the correspondent of Archbishop 
Theodore, the most learned man of his age, and Eadburga, the 
Abbess of Minster, whose skill in caligraphy was the boast of 
her contemporaries—she who watched with such motherly care 
over Boniface, the young apostle of Germany—to the nuns who 
under their teachings wrote those often pleasant letters which 
relieve the dull prosings of the more saintly epistles, strong 
proof is afforded that an education was received in the convent 
school which later ages could scarcely surpass. Should the 
reader fear that so ‘masculine’ a kind of education produced 
unfeminine results, we may point to the miracles of fine needle- 
work produced by the same fingers that held the pen—robes, 
altar-cloths, royal mantles, so exquisitely wrought, that far off 
lands echoed with the fame of the Saxon embroideress. 

In the decline of Anglo-Saxon scholarship, the female convent 
to some extent participated. The disastrous incursions of th¢ 
Danes during the ninth and tenth centuries certainly contributed 
largely to this decline. Many of the most flourishing conven 
in the northern and eastern parts were destroyed ; and althoug 
a willing people might easily provide shelter for the housel 
sufferers, and from their own scanty stores supply food ap 
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raiment, still, from whence could the precious library be refilled, 
from whence the costly vellum or the skilful caligrapher, to 
make fresh: copies of its best treasures? In the southern parts 
of England female convents still continued prosperous; and 
under the auspices of the later Saxon kings, pt sw of Alfred, 
several abbeys were founded, where noble and royal women were 
mostly educated, and in which kings’ daughters frequently held 
the crozier. The education here was, doubtless, the same as in 
the elder convents; and Queen Editha playfully examining the 
schoolboy in logic, and Margaret of Scotland presiding in the 
ecclesiastical council, and ‘ good Queen Maude’ corresponding 
with Hildebert and Anselm, alike prove the superior instruction 
of the convent school. 

The Norman conquest, with all its great political changes, does 
not appear to have had much influence on the status of women. 
Among the higher classes the change must have been chiefly 
felt, in consequence of the alterations made by the feudal system 
as to the tenure of land; but among the subordinate classes, we 
find no reason to believe that their state was in any way altered 
for the worse, for the Normans held womanhood in as high 
honour as the Saxons. With regard to that large class, the 
bondswomen, the Norman conquest must have been positively 
beneficial ; for the enactment that residence for a year and a day 
in a walled town should render the bondsman free, placed free- 
dom within the power of anyone who by flight could avail himself 
of so important, yet so easily obtainable a boon. Thus, while 
the bondsman, with his whole family, could seek the welcome 
shelter of the neighbouring town or city, the female domestics 
of every household within the privileged bounds of each walled 
town became free, from the mere fact of their residence there. 

We have very scanty notions of the state of women of the 
middle class at this early period. They seem, however, to have 
been sometimes engaged in trade ; and the embroidery to which 
we have before referred probably furnished many with a very 
lucrative means of subsistence. The Conqueror’s queen refers 
in her will to ‘the tunic worked at Winchester by Alderet’s 
‘wife ;’ in ‘ Domesday Book,’ ‘ Alvide the maiden’ is noticed 
as the worker of a delicate kind of gold broidery or netting, 
termed ‘ aurifrisium ;’ and, from an incidental notice in a most 
prosing account of miracles wrought by Edward the Confessor, 
we find that during the twelfth century, women of high standing 
in London earned their living at the broidery-frame, and taught 
and employed young girls, who were probably a kind of 
apprentices. 

rom the various Rolls which have been lately published, we 
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obtain many proofs that women mixed far more largely in 
general business, and were in fuller possession of independent 
property, than in the present 4 In the earliest of these legal 
records, the Pipe Roll of Henry I., we find many women paying 
fines for license to receive their dower, or their fathers’ debts, or 
money due to them from some specified debtor. In some cases, 
we regret to say that they pay for violation of the laws, especially 
for ‘clipping the coin.’ e cutting and neatly trimming the 
thin silver pennies, which, during the whole of this ge 
formed the only circulating medium, was certainly a task we 
suited to female fingers, and one which they seem to have had 
some difficulty in resisting. From various sources we have 
learnt what extensive money-lenders the Jews were oe this 
as well as the following century. The reader will probably be 
rised to find that the trade was followed by Jewesses also 
with equal keenness, and most likely with equal success. Poor 
Richard de Anesty, in his doleful- narrative of the difficulties of 
money borrowing in 1164,* tells us how both Mirabella, of New- 
port, and Comitissa, of Cambridge, came to his aid, exacting 
only ‘a groat a week for each pound!’ Comitissa seems to have 
been a kind of Rothschild among her people, for soon after she 
pays a fine of nearly a thousand pounds on account of the 
marriage of her son, and on other occasions is mulcted propor- 
tionably. The trade, even at this early period, appears to have 
been very lucrative (at so high a rate of interest, whatever the 
risk, it could scarcely have been otherwise), and, therefore, it seems 
to have been sometimes followed by Christian females also, for the 
name of ‘ Goda, feneratrix,’ meets us in the ‘ Rolls of the King’s 
‘Court.’ Asshe is only incidentally referred to as a householder 
in Friday-street, we are unable to ascertain whether the Christian 
money-lenders demanded an equally high rate of interest ; but, 
as she is neighbour to William le Blunde, who was soon after 
sheriff, and pays actually a higher rent than he did, she must 
have been a thriving trader. 
These ‘ Rolls of the King’s Court,’ which include a period 
from the sixth of Richard to the first of John, are most valuable 


for the illustrations they afford of everyday life; and, from the fin 


testimony they bear, we find that even thus early women possessed 
great independence. The number of female plaintiffs in civil 
actions far exceeds those of the present day; nor are the actions 
always brought by women of wealth and standing, for Isabel 
de Bennington summons Baron Fitzwalter, owner of sixty-six 


_* This most curious narrative, together with many valuable illustra- 
tions of the age, will be found in Sir Francis Palgrave’s ‘English Com- 
‘ monwealth,’ vol, ii. 
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knight’s fees, for having dispossessed her of her ‘ free tenement,’ 
—probably little more than a mere cottage—and Elilda charges 
Thomas Fitzthomas with thesame wrong. Fitzthomas vindicates 
his conduct by asserting that her two sons were his bondsmen. 
This is denied, and the result is not stated; but the fact that a 
woman whose sons were claimed as belonging actually to the 
servile class could bring her action against a wealthy landholder, 

ves how firmly even ‘lone women’ could depend upon justice 
Tang done to them almost seven hundred years ago. 

As we have before remarked, the alterations effected at the 
Conquest by the introduction of the feudal system doubtless 
rendered the tenure of land less easy to the higher order of female 
landholders ; but land in lesser portions seems still to have been 
held by numerous ladies in their own right. It would be difficult 
to find a convent—and the twelfth century was emphatically the 
age of convent building— in which the gift book does not 
present some half-score names of female donors, whose gifts 
vary from the carucate of ploughed land, to the two-acre 
meadow ; and these, too, are in most cases the gifts of married 
women. Thus, in turning over the pages of Dugdale’s ‘ Monas- 
‘tion,’ the reader would be surprised at the frequent recurrence 
of the names of husband and wife—not joined in a gift or be- 
quest, but each bestowing largesse from the Property belonging 
specifically to each. There are many instances of this recorded 
in the monkish chronicles ; and the anonymous Ingulphus gives 
us a characteristic illustration, in his narrative, how all the 
neighbouring landholders offered their gifts at the re-foundation 
of Croyland Abbey Church, in 1114, after a fire had destroyed 
the old Saxon building. There was first Joffrid Riddel, and he 
offered stone for the work, and so did his wife, the Lady Geva, 
and her sister; Alan Croun offered next, and he ‘laid on the 
‘stone the patronage of the Church of Freston,’ and beside him, 
on the next stone, the Lady Muriel, his wife, the patronage of 
Toftis ; then the illustrious Baron Walter de Cantilupe and 
his lady offered, on the two next stones, twenty marks (about 
£200); and, on the stone nearest the north-east, Simon the 
knight, and Gizilana his wife, each offered the tithes of Morton 
d Scapewith.* 

* The whole narrative of this religious holiday, more than seven 
dred years ago, is right pleasant reading. It was held on the feast 
St. Perpetua, and the names of all the donors—above thirty—are 
iven. Nor does the record celebrate knights and ladies only; a poor 
oman, Juliana, has honourable mention, for she brought ‘ thread for 
sewing the monks’ garments,’ doubtless her own spinning. With 

old English feeling, too, the chronicler relates how the abbot 
vided good cheer for comers—feasting the higher guests in the 
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_ The twelfth century was emphatically the age of early | 
scholarship, and learning was pursued in England with an 


eagerness that anticipated the devotedness of the scholars of the 
sixteenth century. The encouragement given to learning by the 
king, who proudly claimed the title of ‘ Beauclerc,’ did much, 
but the influence of his two queens seems to us to have been 
equally beneficial. Queen Maude, from the testimony of contem- 
poraries, was as liberal to the scholar, as to the ‘ poore folke and 
‘sicke menne,’ who found her a never-failing benefactress ; and 
the beautiful Adelais, Beauclerc’s second wife, not only patron- 
ized the scholar, but encouraged the writers who, from ‘ livres 
nt,’ as they boastfully asserted, epitomized many a stirring 
tory—even the tale of Troy—and gave marvellous lessons on 
zoology in choice Anglo-Norman rhyme. Ere this century ended, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth almost turned the heads of the learned 
world with his ‘ History of the British Kings ;’ and then it was, 
at a lady’s care and cost, that all his wondrous stories—stories 
which formed the staple of chivalrous romance—were translated 
into the language of the court, to form, from henceforth, the 
never failing ‘solace’ of the knight and lady. It is to the 
— named ‘Custance la gentil’ that Anglo-Norman 

iterature of the twelfth century owed this boon; for she en- 
couraged the trouvére Gaimar to make his translation, and 
borrowed books for him, sparing neither time nor money. Nor 
was ‘ Custance la gentil’ alone in her love of literature. Wace 
tells us of the rich gifts he received from the ladies ; and many 
a trouvére records the generous patronage of some ‘ noble dame 
‘ enseigne e bel.’ From this very phrase, independently of similar 
remarks that meet us elsewhere, we may infer that female learn- 
ing was by no means the bé¢e noir in the middle ages that it 
was in the eighteenth century. 

It is with the thirteenth century that our more specific 
inquiry into the situation of Englishwomen in the middle ages 
must begin, for the faint and shadowy forms, scarcely traceable 
till then, assume now a definite outline; and society presents 
itself with features so clearly marked that with little effort we 
can call up a fair picture of our forefathers, their ways ani 


refectory, to the number of four hundred, while the lower, including all 
the workmen and their wives, dined in the cloisters and courtyard. 
Altogether, four thousand partook of this ‘ mighty feast,’ and the well- 
pleased chronicler concludes by remarking with heartfelt glee, as th 
remembrance of that bright holiday rose to his mind, that ‘ em all wer 
‘ right merry, the sun shining serenely, and the whole day passing withou 
‘ disturbance or even unpleasantness.’ Truly these ‘dark ages’ wer 
ae altogether cheerless. The whole narrative will be found in Gal 
vol. ii. 
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doings. The political circumstances of this century greatly aided 
the development of the old English character. The strife of 
Saxon and Norman was a thing of the long past, all men now 
were proud of the name of Englishman, and our noble language 
was fast attaining that supremacy which long before the end of 
the following century was so firmly established. Protected by 
their two charters—tfew readers of Sideoy are aware of the real 
importance of the latter, the ‘Charter of the Forest ’—our 
fathers advanced steadily, but most rapidly, in art, in national 
literature, and especially in trade and commerce. 

In inquiring into the condition of the female population at 
this time, the first point that strikes us is the small number that 
were required for domestic service. From the royal palace to 
the manor house, female servants, except in the lady’s bower or 
in the nursery, were unknown. In those large households, none 
but the strong man-cook could lift the huge joints or the heavy 
brass porridge-pot, and none but stout men could carry the 
i dishes into the hall and the mighty ale flagons. Dining- 
tables were utterly unknown, for these were extemporised by 
tressels and boards, and helpless would the neat housemaid have 
found herself with such unwieldy appliances. In like manner, 
the fire was built up of huge logs, the hall was strewn with 
rushes ; every arrangement in these large households was on so 
extensive a scale that only men could be employed. There is 
no reason, however, to believe that there was aught especially 
rough or barbarous in these usages. If the reader visits one of 
the college kitchens at Oxford or Cambridge, he will see much 
the same arrangement now as obtained in large households five 
or six hundred years ago. 

But although female domestic servants were not much em- 
ployed, there were many female servants occupied out of doors 
in various ways. The dairy, the laundry, the yc Ap 
employed many, but these seem chiefly to have been dwellers on 
the estate—probably, in some cases, bondswomen—and residing 
with their families in cottages hard by. In these early days, 
especially if distant from the great towns, almost everything 
required for these large households was home-made. Thus the 
soap, or more commonly the ley, was made by the out-door 
servants; the candles, too, and the baskets, all in these days 


vell-§ were women’s work. The i occupations of husbandry, par- 
‘| ticularly at harvest time, fe 


], as they do in the present day, to 
women’s care; but still the absence of all regulations respecting 
female out-door labour, and the continuous testimony of the 
illuminated manuscripts, which never represent women as en- 


gaged in field work, seem to prove that really hard labour they 
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were never called on to perform. Still, in these early days 
women did not lack employment. When we remember that, 
in addition to the various home manufactures we have men- 
tioned, every fleece of wool, every hank of flax or hemp, was 
spun by female hands, and that the coarser kinds of cloth, 
linen or woollen, were also woven by them, we shall readily 
receive that Englishwomen during the middle ages were far 
m eating the read of idleness. Although the loom was a 
source of employment, and its gains apparently were far above 
those of spinning, it seems never to have been looked upon with 
the favour with which the distaff was regarded. e can 
almost sympathise with the spinster in her preference of this 
venerable implement. Not condemned, like the ‘plain work 
‘needlewoman ’ of the present day, to 
‘Stitch, stitch, stitch, 
Till the brain begins to swim’— 


Not even like the spinning maiden of a later day, sitting watch- 
fully at her wheel for long hours together—the spinster, with the 
primitive distaff in hand, could take her pleasant way along the 
green meadows, or loiter in the i copse, spinning as she 
went; or in winter listen to some old-world tale, or join in 
some homely carol, as she sat beside the blazing hearthstone, 
with the distaff twirling merrily. In the progress of manufac- 
= , we have perhaps lost somewhat of the pcetry of daily 

e. 
Among the inhabitants of towns, female domestic servants 
were doubtless more frequently employed, although little of 
what constitutes ‘household work’ in the present day, was 
then required. Still, the general waiting on the family would 
Seen of the household maiden’s time, and the remainder 
was filled up by the labours of the distaff. Of methods of 
hiring, or amount of wages, we can obtain no reliable informa- 
tion ; but that the service was easy and tolerably well remune- 
rated we can infer, both from the pretty trait of London 
manners, which Fitzstephen even a century earlier gives, of the 
household maidens ‘dancing in the streets before their masters’ 
‘doors until the moon arose,’ and the repeated later enactments 
of the municipal authorities, that they should not wear certain 
articles of dress appropriated to the higher orders. 

Many women of the lower class seem during the middle ages 
to have gained a subsistence in various ways in towns; of 
these, the curious collection of documents furnished by Mr. Riley 
supplies us with many notices. The lowest class of female 
traders were ‘called ‘birlsters,’ and while other saleswomen 
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seem to have had their localities strictly assigned to them, these 
went from street to street selling articles of very small value, 
such as the boughs used for ornamenting the fire-places, and 
the flowers, always sought after by our forefathers when summer 
drew nigh, and the holly for winter; the cheaper kinds of 
fruits, too, the boughs with ripe cherries upon them, as Lydgate 
sings, and it would also seem, the inferior kinds of fish. These 
‘birlsters,’ however, were but barely tolerated, for enactment 
after enactment meets us, directing that ‘these shall not stand 
‘in Chepe,’ the aristocratical place of trade then ;—that ‘they 
‘sball not stand in any fixed place,’ until at length they are 
enjoined, as in modern policeman’s phrase, always to ‘move 
‘on.’ The next order of women seem to have found far more 
favour in the eyes of the civic authorities. We think the reason 
is not far to seek—they paid for it. These were the ‘hucksters,’ 
who, although they also dealt mostly in articles of small cost, 
always had an appropriated standing-place. Thus, those who 
sold ‘small victuals, such as cheese, poultry, onions, and fruits,’ 
were to stand ‘ midway in the streets, so as not to be an annoy- 
‘ance to any one passing,’ probably paying only a small sum 
or ‘standing room,’ unless free of the city. But the larger 
umber occupied standings at the market crosses, while those 
ho seem to be the most respectable of them all, stood round 
e beautiful cross of Queen sre in Westcheap. 

These ‘stations,’ as they are called, were let by the city 
t a yearly rent. Custance Bushe, Evota of Durham, Johanna 
alne, and several others, pay 6s. 8d. (£5) from each Feast of St. 
ichael, for the right of standing at the broken Cross; while 
ohanna Hernest, Grocil Eyre, Christina at Forde, and eight 
thers, pay 13s. 4d. (£10) each for the more convenient or 
ore fashionable station at the foot of the Cross of Westcheap. 
is is during the reign of Edward III. We cannot accurately 
rtain the articles these ‘hucksters’ dealt in. In the 
tkets they seem to have chiefly sold fruit, for we regret to 
d it recorded about the same time how Isabel Kene and 
inor Lokyer, and nine other ‘ hucksters at the Stone Cross,’ 
ere convicted of using ‘false chopyns’ (half-pint measures), 
ich were very properly burnt. As the Westcheap Cross was 
e distance from the markets, we think the ‘ hucksters’ 
ere sold small articles of haberdashery, such as to a very late 
riod were sold by respectable women at street stalls. 

In many respects occupation during the middle ages pre- 
ted widely different aspects compared with the present day. 
us, while all spinning, and much of the weaving, were the 
rk of female hands, all shaping of the garments when woven, 
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even all the making of them, was the work of men. Thus, too, | 
men alone followed the trade of cook or confectioner, while the | 


more masculine trade of the baker fell chiefly to the lot of 


women. There was a class of female servants in London who — 


were employed by bakers to carry out their bread daily, from 
house to house, for our forefathers not merely liked their bread 
new, but actually Aot, and these women received wages, which 
may be reckoned, independently of the customers’ Christmas 


gifts—in those days often a fair sum—at about twelve shillings 
a-week. These, however, were mere sellers, but there were } 


many women in London who regularly followed the trade of 
a ‘bakster;’ while at Stratford, from whence London was 
largely supplied, the trade seems to have been almost wholly 
in female hands. 

We meet with repeated notices of these ‘ baksters,’* who 


appear to have carried on a thriving trade. On one occasion, in § 


1310, the bread of nine ‘ baksters of Stratford was seized by the 
‘ sheriffs, and weighed before the lord mayor and aldermen, 


‘when it was found that the halfpenny loaf weighed four ounces § 


‘and a half short.’ The halfpenny loaf was to weigh two 


pounds. The decision of the city authorities is worth reading: 


‘But seeing that the bread was cold, and ought not to have 
“been so weighed by the custom of the city, it was determined 
‘that it should not be forfeited this time, but that three of the 
‘loaves should be sold for a penny ’—thus imposing only a 
moderate fine, instead of fine and forfeiture. Doubtless, this 
fraud of the Stratford ‘baksters’ caused much gossip, and pro- 
bably many surmises of short weight. So a cunning rogue, 
William de Croton, disguised himself, a short time after, asa 


* It is as well to remind the reader that the feminine termination of 
the name of trader or worker was always ‘ster.’ Most of these forms 
are obsolete now; but there were formerly many—webster, brewster, 
bakster, huckster, birlster; and from the prevalence of the three first 
as surnames, we think we can infer the general respectability of the 
women who pursued these callings, since their sons would 
have chosen to adopt the mother’s title, unless she had been a thriving 
and respected trader. There are many incidental hints in Mr. Riley's 
later compilation that greatly correct some of our commonly received 
opinions. Thus we have been a Ba told that scarcely any, except 

e higher classes, bore surnames before the reign of Edward TIL. Now 
we find the ‘ baksters’ (in 1310) have all surnames. With a few, thes 
are the name of a town, probably from whence they came, but the far 

ter number are regular surnames: Sara Toting, Christina Prickett, 
feabel &c. Even the ‘ hucksters’ some fifty years later ar 
designated by their surnames. Some of the Christian names are very 
retty—Agatha, Mabel, ngs Godeva; but the most common ar 
ice, and, especially, Joan. It seems strange, but the name of Mary 
never occurs. 
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sherift’s officer, and meeting Richolda of Stratford and Mabel 
of Stratford, two other ‘ baksters,’ coming in their bread-carts 
one morning to London, ‘he seized the said carts,’ and com- 
pelled Mabel, by threats, to pay him ten pennies. The poor 
woman, ee well assured that her bread was of legal 
weight, went boldly to the city authorities, who with laudable 


, promptitude placed him in the pillory, with a veritable sheriff’s 


officer standing by to narrate to the crowd the whole history of 
his impudent fraud. 

Occupying about the same rank as the ‘ baksters,’ the female 
brewers of beer come next in review. These appear to have 
been numerous in cities, where, even in these early days, there 
were probably few conveniences for private brewing. The civic 
regulations respecting them are very numerous. They were 
only to sell ‘ by the gallon, pottle, and quart,’ and these were 
to be examined and sealed by the alderman of the ward. Sell- 
ing short measure, or charging a higher price, was severel 
punished ; but as our forefathers were too chivalrous to thin 


; of putting women into the pillory, the ‘brewster’ was heavily 


mulcted, and if she offended a fourth time, ‘let her forswear the 


} ‘trade within the franchise of the city for ever.’ A most 


inadequate — may this appear to the modern reader, but 
in the middle ages it was the refusal of means of subsistence, 
for, cast out of the city in which she was a free woman, no 
other town would receive her. A curious anomaly in this trade 
is, that while the bakers were allowed to send women out with 
their bread, the ‘ brewsters’ were prohibited from employing 
their women to sell ale from house to house. The ‘ hostelers’ 
were to send for it when required for their guests, and families 
sent large vessels, which were to be filled from the legal 
measures. Among the lower class, these women, although not 
allowed to send out beer, were permitted to supply it, in beer- 
shop phraseology, ‘to be drunk on the premises,’ and, from 
Piers Ploughman’s testimony, most disreputable were both the 
brewster and her customers. The better order seem merely to 
have supplied hostels and families. 

But wine was very generally drank, for both Rhenish and 
Spanish wines were cheaper than in the present day, and 
women seem, in some cases, to have followed the calling of 
the vintner. Many of these merely kept wine for sale; a few, 
however, followed the trade of ‘taverner,’ for, in a contest with 
the corporation respecting some alleged grievance, we find the 
names of Agnes Ballard and Alice Causton among those of 
their brethren in trade. Indeed, while some trades seem to 
have been almost exclusively followed by women. we are 
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scarcely aware of one in which some women will not be found, § th 
Lucy Marshall owns two ‘tallow-chandlers’ shops’ in West- § ‘J 
cheap, even in Henry the Third’s reign; Alice Martin is de- § la 
scribed as a gilder ; there is ‘Joan, the woolcomber, dwelling in ] at 
‘Seacoal Lane.’ Indeed, it is difficult to turn over many pages @ mé 
of these most suggestive ‘Memorials of London and London § sw 
‘Life’ without perceiving the superior independence claimed ff ‘i 
by the women of London during the middle ages. ‘Ww 

When, however, we read such a charter of married women’s § sh: 
rights as the subjoined extract from the ‘ Liber Albus’ affords § 
us, we shall cease to be surprised at the high standing of the § to 
female trader :— cia 


‘Where a woman coverte de baron (married), follows any craft 
within the said city by herself apart, with which her husband in no 
way interferes, such woman shall be bound as a single woman as to 
all that concerns her said craft. And if the husband and wife arf 
impleaded, in such case the wife shall plead as a single woman ina 
court of record, and shall have her law and other advantages by way 
of plea just as a single woman ; and if she is condemned, she shall 
be committed to prison until she have made satisfaction, and neither 
the husband nor his goods shall, in such case, be charged or interfered 
with. 

‘Item, if a wife, as though a single woman, rents any house, or § 
sleeps within the said city, she shall be bound to pay the rent of the 
said house and shop, and shall be impleaded and sued as a single 
woman. 

‘If plaint of trespass is made against a man and his wife for tres 
pass committed by the wife only, then the woman shall make answe 
alone, without her husband, if such husband does not appear; anif)- 
she shall have her plea as though she were a single woman.’ 


Truly, the freedom of the good city of London was no trifling 
boon to the female trader in the middle ages. 

We have in these documents many illustrations of this com-ff° 
plete independence of the wife, where man and wife are repre 
sented as trading together. Thus, a ‘moveable stall beneath the 
‘ gate of Ludgate,’ is taxed by the city ‘to Robert Lenne, jeweller, 
‘and Johanna his wife, to have and to hold the same unto them™ 
‘and either of them, they paying 40s. (about £28) a year.’ We 
may here remark that’ this supplies, also, an illustration of thejfé 
general good order of the city. We doubt whether a jewellers 
stock, merely laid out upon ‘a moveable stall,’ would be veryg™™ 
safe at Ludgate in the present day. We have a curious list off 
articles seized for arrears of a tallage imposed by Edward I, 
a most miscellaneous collection of brass pans and basins, ‘im 
‘surcoat of medley,’ with sundry other dings, and we find 
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that they are placed in the custody of ‘Lawrence Aldyn and 

‘Juliana his wife.’ The ‘leathersellers and pouchmakers,’ 

laudably anxious that their ‘pouches’ (the leather purse worn 

at the girdle, and mostly highly ornamented), should still 
maintain the ancient credit of the London pouchmakers, 
summon the leather-dyers before them, and swear, ‘ John 
A ‘Blackthorne, and Agnes bis wife, John Whityng, and Lucy his 

‘wife, and Richard Weston, and Katherine his wife,’ that they 
s @ shall not dye and finish inferior leather, to counterfeit the best. 
is Even in cases of persons not free of the city, if they belonged 
eto the higher class, the courtesy of the civic authorities asso- 
ciated the wife on equal terms with her husband. Thus, Sir 
Robert Knolleys, one of the heroes of Cressy and Poictiers, 
having sought permission to make ‘a hautpas’ (a covered 
gallery) across Seething-lane, where his house stood, we find 
that ‘leave is given to Sir Robert Knollyes, and Custance his 
‘wife, to build a hautpas fourteen feet above the way, they 
‘rendering to the city one red rose at the feast of St. John the 
‘Baptist.’ A graceful trait of old-world courtesy is this pay- 
ment of the red rose. For a similar permission, ordinary men 
would have paid down hard coin, but for the knight, whose 
prowess had aided Edward in his unrivalled victories, a simple 
acknowledgment was enough ; and what more fitting than the 
flower alike consecrated to chivalry and beauty ? 

In pursuing our inquiries as to the higher order of women 
gaged in trade, these suggestive ‘London Memorials’ afford 
s but little help. Not only was the class far less numerous, 
but as connected probably with the great city companies, 
which exercised a very it is in 
heir ‘rewles’ and ‘poinctes’ that information relating to 
Jebem would be found, if found at all. A more valuable 
“Montribution to the history of our early trade and commerce 
ould scarcely be made, than a series of full and trustworthy 
historical notices of the twelve great livery companies of 
ondon. That admirable monograph on the ‘ Grocers’ Com- 
pany,’ privately printed by Mr. Heath some thirty or forty 
ears ago, proves how interesting such a work might be made, 
nd supplies us with some striking facts. From the ‘ poinctes’ 
greed upon by the Grocers’ Company in 13825, we find that 
men were eligible to become members; that they were 
rf ermed ‘sisters,’ wore the same ‘livery,’ claimed the same pro- 

etion, partook of the annual feast, and were followed to the 
ave with the same funeral honours. The same advantages 
iwem to have been proffered y the other guilds. Women 

ere evidently members of the Goldsmiths’ Company, for it is 
NO. XCIX. E 
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strictly enacted that the ‘brethren and systern’ shall attend a 
solemn religious service in the church beside Aldersgate, on 


St. Dunstan’s day, to ‘praye for ye gode estate of alle ye } 


‘brethern and systern of St. Dunsian, being alive, and for ye 
‘sowllys of alle ye brethern and systern past unto God, and 
‘for all Xysten sowllys. Amen.’ From some incidental notices, 
we are inclined to think that the Drapers’ Company included 
many female members. Dealing in the manufactured staple of 
England, the drapers largely employed both spinsters and 
websters, and thus the calling would be especially suited to 
women. The Wife of Bath probably followed that trade, for 
Chaucer speaks of the excellence of her woollen cloth—that it 

ed both that of Ypres and Ghent, cities rather celebrated 
then for the fineness of their woollen fabrics. It is suggestive 
of the general respect in which women were held, to be told 
that the Drapers had two funeral palls, but with chivalrous 
courtesy it was enacted that the sisters of the guild should 
always, at their funerals, have the best. 

It would be interesting to learn under what specific arrange- 
ments ladies* conducted these higher trades—whether they were 
summoned to the deliberative meetings of their respective guilds, 
whether the apprentice laws were as stringently enforced as in 
the case of their brethren ; but on these points little light can be 
gained. From some incidental remarks by Stowe, and an Act 
of Parliament passed in the following century, it would seem 
that there was one guild consisting exclusively of women. 
This was the ‘Guild of the London Silkwomen,’ and it was 
both wealthy and flourishing. The trade of the members, 
however, did not consist in the mere preparing or selling of silk 
in any form, but in the manufacture of silk-fringes, tassels, and 
other kinds of ornamental silk work, which during the whole of 
the middle ages was in great request for dress, for ecclesiastical 
adornment, and even for the decoration of books. This calling 
seems to have been followed by ‘ladies’ only, for in the 
preamble to a statute passed in the following century, prohibit- 
ing the importation for five years of ‘ wroughte sylke, ribons, 
‘laces, corses of sylke, or any other thyng touchyng sylke- 


* We use the word ‘ladies ’ according to its ancient meaning, for the 
members of the twelve companies were all considered to belong to the 
gentilitial class; and thus in the ‘ poinctes’ of the Grocers’ Company, 
the unmarried ladies are always termed ‘ demoiselles,’ a title never given 
save to maidens of gentle birth. These merchant princes had their 
armorial bearings, and arrayed themselves in ‘liveries,’ not of homel 
brown or_ grey, but in bright colours, the costly blue, even the roy 
scarlet. Few readers are aware that it was as one of ‘the barons of 
city,’ that the alderman wore his scarlet robe. 
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‘wymmen’s crafte,’ it is stated that by this employment ‘many 
§ ‘a worshipfulle woman wythin the citie hath lyved full honour- 

‘ably, and therewith many gode households kept; and many 
‘ gentilwymmen and other in grete noumber like, as ther nowe be 
“more than a thousand, have been drawen under them in lernynge 
‘the same craftes, the which also be convenient, worslhipful, and 
‘accordyng for gentilwymmen and other wymmen of worship.’* 
Thus there was no sickly feeling among our forefathers that 
the lady should live in idleness; no notion of ‘losing caste’ if 
the well-born woman chose to work with her own hands, rather 
than sink into a helpless dependent upon others. 

The ‘craft of the silkwoman,’ as we have seen, was followed 
by ‘ gentilwymmen ;’ but there was one calling which ranked 
higher still, it was that of the embroideress. From the earliest 
Saxon times, ‘fine needlework,’ as we have remarked, was the 
speciality of Englishwomen. Even from the seventh century, 
when the nuns—probably in gratitude for his choice hexa- 
meters—embroidered St. Aldhelm’s robe with that marvellous 
pattern of circles and peacocks, down to the twelfth century, 
when Prioress Christina adorned the cope and mitre of the onl 
Englishman who ever occupied St. Peter’s chair (Adrian), the 
fame of Englishwomen went forth into all lands, and even a 
hew name, ‘opus Anglicanum,’ was invented to designate their 
unrivalled needlework. We find notices of several who followed 
this calling both in the Close Rolls and in Mr. Riley’s collec- 


‘} tion of documents. In the reign of Henry III. we find Rose 


de Bury engaged on most expensive work for the king. 
‘Katherine Lincoln, of Dowgate,’ was a celebrated embroideress 
somewhat later, and also ‘Rose de Burford,’ the wife of a 
London citizen. A magnificent cope, ‘broidered and studded 
‘with large pearls,’ the work of the former, was sent by 
Edward II. to the Pope, and Queen Isabel sent one nearly as 
costly, worked by the latter. 


nibit The enormous value of these may be judged of when we find 
ibi 


that precious stones as well as pearls were often used, together 
with silk and gold thread. The work itself, however, bore a 
very high price, for from an entry in the city accounts we find 


‘or that the corporation, having determined, in 1308, to present 
to thy Walter Reynolds, Bishop of Worcester, and the King’s Trea- 


surer, with a cope valued at a sum rather exceeding £300 


1 eet we money, they order that one-fourth of the money shall 
ei 


paid to Margery, the wife of John de Stebenhithe, and 
another fourth to Katherine, daughter of Simon Goddard, ‘ who 


* Vide ‘ Rolls of Parliament,’ vy. 325. 
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‘is of full age,’ the remaining half being, doubtless, paid for | y 
the materials.* Another entry about the same time records the | } 
register of a ‘quit claim,’ to Alice D’Arcy, daughter of Sir | p 
k 


Thomas D’Arcy, from a Lucca merchant, for ‘a piece of cloth of 
‘ gold, eight ells in length and six in breadth, which she is now 
‘embroidering.’ This she sells to the Earl of Lincoln, and for 
it, and some other work, doubtless as costly, she receives the 
enormous sum of three hundred marks! (between two and three | Js 
thousand pounds present money). No wonder legal forms were | b 
required, and the presence of the town clerk himself, at the | oj 
settlement of so important a matter of ‘ bargain and sale.’ ‘ 

For the teachers of this most highly-prized and highly-remu- } ¢ 
nerated calling we must point to the convent maiden ; for fine } ¢ 
needlework was the especial boast of the convent school; and 
this brings us to a very important branch of the subject, the real | in 
character and influence of our female conventual establishments. | th 

On one point in connection with this question a strange error | ar 
seems to have prevailed. It is that these convents were so very | 0 
numerous ; but if we refer to the index of Dugdale’s ‘ Monas- J th 
‘ticon,’ we shall find that not only were they far less numerous | hi 
than the male conventual establishments, but really few in} to 
comparison with the population. Now, what were the number] ‘, 
of convents around London? There was, first, the venerable } on 
Abbey of Barking, the mother and head of all the female] la 
convents in the kingdom ; there were the well-endowed Priories| wi 
of Clerkenwell, Halliwell, and St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate ; there} de 
were the smaller Priories of Stratford, Kilburn, and two or} es 
three more; while of male religious establishments, large and] at 
wealthy, we could easily count up far more than a dozen. Nor} he 


* So large a sum paid to two embroiderers seems really extravagant, 
but the reader is scarcely aware of the high price demanded during the} & 
middle ages for all ‘skilled labour.’ From inventories of plate we find] ac 
that elaborate articles were often valued at from thirty to forty shillings ap 
the ounce (present money value), although silver then bore a price equal for 
only to six or seven shillings the ounce. Hundreds of pounds, too, were} ,, 
given for illuminated manuscripts, though not very large. In regard th 
to the high price paid for embroidery, we may further remark, that the ho 
few specimens yet remaining prove it to have been most elaborate, and] ea 
the common incident in the earlier romances, where the lady is repre- 
sented as occupied for long years on the broidered mantle, seems, likel, 
many others, only a record of what was to be seen in daily life. It is 
most caeney that we have no remaining specimens in England of the ad 
Jinest kind of work. The materials were so costly—weighty gold threadfalt 
and precious stones, in most delicate gold setting—that the richer churchfT}, 
vestments were, doubtless, destroyed in the general liation under ,. 
Henry VII. Among the more ancient churches in Italy, we think i Clr 
not at all unlikely that some beautiful examples of the genuine ‘ opus diz 
Anglicanum’ may still be found. rel 
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were female convents more numerous throughout the country. 
Here and there a noble abbey like Shaftesbury or Wilton, or a 
priory as flourishing as Chicksand, with its hundred and twenty 
nuns, might be seen; but save in the southern parts of the 
kingdom, we scarcely meet with more than one or two in a 
whole county. 

Another error has been that of taking the female convents in 
later times and in other countries as types of our own. It ma 
be very well for Roman Catholics to assert the unchangeability 
of their Church, and claim for her our Elizabeth’s proud motto, 
‘semper eadem;’ but all history shows that from century to 
century she has deteriorated, and that her institutions have been 

reatly modified, too, by the conditions of race and country. 
ow, a greater difference really subsisted between our convents 
in the middle ages and those of modern times than is seen in 
the present day between the Protestant sisterhoods of Germany 
and the severest conventual rule in Spain or Italy. In looking 
over the ‘ Injunctions’ from time to time issued to the nuns by 
their clerical superiors, or by the general council, we find many 
hints of the superior freedom they enjoyed. They were permitted 
to visit their parents or relations, ‘ for recreation, or when sick, 
‘or to follow them to the grave ;’ they were also allowed to go 
on pilgrimage (the reader will remember Chaucer’s pleasant 
lady-prioress is one of his goodly company of pilgrims) ; they 
were also allowed to quit the convent ‘to make cures,’ an inci- 
dental proof how highly the medical skill of the convent was 
esteemed in those days; while the abbess of a ‘royal abbey’ 
attended the cour pleniere at the three great festivals, to do 
homage to the king, as the feudal lord, for the fiefs she held. 

We have much curious information respecting these female 
establishments, and as this can be found in a work so easy of 
access as the ‘ Monasticon,’ it seems strange that so much mis- 
apprehension should have hitherto prevailed respecting them, 
for, from the minuteness of the details, we can follow the nun 
throughout her daily life, marking how she employed her time, 
how she passed her leisure hours, and almost find out what 
each day she had for dinner. 

The ‘rule’ which was followed by the nuns in all the 
“|‘regular’ convents throughout the kingdom, and which was 
adhered to also by the later orders with but a few slight 
alterations, was that of St. Benedict, as amended by Lanfranc. 
This rule was comparatively free from those severities of dis- 
‘Icipline which characterized the later conventual rules, and 
directed that each day was to be passed in the alternation of 
religious services with labour of various kinds, both physical 
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and mental. Intervals of recreation were allowed, and under 
certain arrangements the nuns could both visit and be visited. 
The community, if in an abbey, was under the rule of an abbess; 
if a priory, then the prioress was superior. As the abbesses of 
the four chief abbeys, Barking, Wilton, Romsey, and Shaftes- 
bury, were, in right of their large landed estates, feudal supe- 
riors, and therefore ranked among the ‘baronage,’ they were 
addressed by the king as ‘dearly beloved cousin,’ required to do 
homage, and to furnish the specified number of men for foreign 
service. These ladies, as ‘ baronesses,’ took their seats in the 
county court, or in their own ‘courts baron,’ where they could 
summon offenders before them and pass sentence. These, of 
course, were secular offices ; but in relation to their sisterhood, a 

eneral superintendence seems to have been chiefly required, 

he abbesses of these chief abbeys were of noble, and sometimes 
of royal birth, and every arrangement of these great establish- 
ments shows that they were intended for the higher orders. 
The greater number of convents, however, seem to have been 
the abode of women of the middle classes. With the mere 
exception that the abbess presided over the abbey, and the 
prioress over the priory, and that the abbess bore a crozier, the 
rank and power of these superiors seem to have been equal, 
while the duties of the subordinate officers, both in abbey and 
priory, were precisely the same. 

The second officer was the sub-prioress, and on her devolved 
the general superintendence of the convent; she was also to 
visit the infirmary and converse with the sick, and, in the 
absence of the abbess, preside in the chapter. The next officer 
brings us to the great speciality of the English convent, the 
school. This was the ‘pracenirix,’ who is required to be ‘a 
‘lettered nun,’ for to her were consigned ‘ihe keys of the 
‘ bookcase,’ and she both chose the book, and appointed the nun 
who, as is the case in convents to the present day, read during 
dinner. Her especial office, however, was, as the name implies, 
to lead the ‘church song.’ In the churches expressly appro- 
priated to nuns, the service appears to have been performed, 
with the exception of high mass, entirely by them, for it was 
a family service. In cases where, as in towns, the church was also 
parochial, the nuns occupied the right side, hidden from view 
by slant gratings; but even then it appears that the pracentrix 
led the singing, for the organ, played by a nun appointed by 
her, was always placed there. Many a writer of the middle 
ages refers to the exquisite singing of the nuns, who, under the 
superintendence of the pracentrix, occupied their respective 
stalls, which were opposite each other, and the service was 
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chanted by alternate choirs, the precentrix, who occupied the 
stall opposite the superior, leading, just as the precentor leads in 
cathedrals. This officer’s duties were very important, for the 
musical instruction of the nuns wholly devolved upon her ; while 
as keeper of the books she was entrusted with what, in the 
Benedictine convent, was viewed as the most valuable of its 
treasures. There seems little doubt, therefore, that the pracentrix, 
as chief among the ‘lettered nuns,’ was the principal teacher 
of the convent-school. 

The next officer, the ‘cellaress,’ had the general superinten- 
dence of the secular affairs of the convent; and from the 
minute directions to the cellaress of Barking Abbey, we find 
that her duties were multifarious indeed. There was not only 
the general supervision of a large establishment, consisting of 
nuns, lay sisters, servants, workmen, and outdoor labourers, but 
there were numerous farms that came under her management, 
and outlying estates, which had to be well looked after, as to 
‘what is owing by dyvers farmers and rent-gaderers, and see 
‘that it be payde as soon as it maye ;’ also, ‘to see her hay be 
‘mowed and made in tyme, to be sure of pasture for her 
‘oxen, and to see that all her houses wythin her office be suffi- 
‘santly repayred ’—a tolerable beadroll of ‘ duties ;’ and added 
to all this, she is to make careful provision for the ‘ladies’ ’ 
cuisine, which consisted of anything but ‘lenten fare.* In 
consequence of her numerous duties, the cellaress was allowed 
to be absent from many of the daily services, and had also greater 
licence in leaving the convent, and in conversing with strangers. 
‘Truly,’ says a churlish homilist of the fifteenth century, ‘ these 
‘wymmen schulde be callyd huswifes, other thanne recluses ;’ 
and well was it for the convent that they were. 

The ‘ chamberlain’ was the next officer, her duties being, as 
the name implies, a general superintendence of the household 
arrangements. At first sight we are surprised to find such an 
officer ranking so high; but when we remember how important 


* The whole of these directions will be found in the ‘ Monasticon,’ vol. i., 
under the head of ‘ Barking Abbey.’ The reader accustomed to connect 
ideas of spare diet with the nun’s life will be surprised to read of the 
ample provision of beef and mutton, and poultry of various kinds, among 
which are particularly specified ‘geese for Michaelmas.’ The provision 
of wine and ale is ample, and during each week in Lent each lady is to 
be supplied, in addition, with two pounds of almonds, five pounds of rice, 
one pound of figs, and one pound of raisins. The almonds and fruit 
were, probably, intended as a dessert, after their salt fish; the rice, we 
rather think, was for rice-milk, which would pleasantly supply the want 
of the meat for breakfast during Lent. The diet in the inferior convents 
was, doubtless, less expensive ; but in none of them haye we found any 
proof that really low living was thought necessary. 
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the office of chamberlain was, even at the king’s court, in con- 
sequence of his having to assign to each one his place, we shall 
cease to wonder that the officer of an establishment which, as 
well as consisting of numerous inmates of different ranks, pro- 
vided ledgings for a large number of guests, often of noble, 
sometimes even of royal birth, should be placed among the 
superiors. The chamberlain was to be an elderly nun; she was 
to superintend the novices, receive the guests, and take charge 
of the spinning and weaving. The next officer was the 
‘kitchener.’ We smile at this name, and think of the spit and 
frying-pan ; but it was only a general superintendence of cooks 
and kitchenmaids that was required. At a time when the 
‘ginger and pepper, cummin and saffron,’ so largely used, were 
so dear, and when spices, highly prized in those days, ranged in 
price between £2 and £6 per pound, and were all in demand for 
the elaborate cookery for the tables of the upper classes, it was 
indeed necessary that careful superintendence should be exer- 
cised. But there was much delicate confectionery, too; and for 
this from the earliest days the nuns were celebrated, and this we 
find was one of the ‘accomplishments’ to be learnt only in the 
convent school. 

The next officer held a most important station in days when 
female leechcraft was so highly valued ; this was the ‘ infirmaress,’ 
and to her the whole charge of the sick and convalescent was 
consigned. She had especial attendants, even a separate 
kitchener. She was also, from the character of her office, 
viewed as a ‘spiritual person,’ and therefore she conducted 
worship and heard confession. Those nuns who possessed 
medical] skill were associated with her, and from them the whole 
neighbourhood, especially in distant parts of the country, 
received advice and aid. The belief that singular, almost 
mysterious, curative powers were possessed by women, was an 
article of faith as old as the Runic spell; and our forefathers 
more willingly bowed to that belief when the holy sister herself 
became the leech ; and the healing draught was drank in fullest 
— of faith, when mixed by the white hands of the lady 
abbess, 

The other convent officers were the ‘sacrist,’ whose duty was 
confined to the church ; the ‘superintendent of the novices,’ 
and most probably of the scholars also; and the ‘ pensioneress,’ 
to whom was assigned payment of pensions and care of the daily 
dole, which consisted of bread and pottage, and was each morning 
distributed at the convent gate. The female servants, who 
seem to have been very numerous, were probably hired; but 
there were a higher class, termed lay sisters, who were employed 
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in the infirmary and in waiting on the ‘ladies,’ as the nuns were 
designated. These wore the habit, and although not subjected 
to so strict a rule, were considered as belonging to the order. 

It would be very interesting if we could discover rules as 
ample for the government of the convent school as those which 
relate to the duties of the cellaress. Unfortunately, none have 
been handed down to us, and it is only from passing references 
that we can obtain any information. From an early writer, 
Alfred of Rievesby, we learn that very young children were 
sometimes inmates of these schools, and that they were treated 
with great tenderness. Very young boys, too, it appears, were 
sometimes admitted ; for the two half-brothers of Henry VI., 
Edmund and Jasper Tudor, were consigned to the care of the 
abbess of Barking. .The regulations under which female scholars 
were received cannot be ascertained. At a later period, payment 
was probably expected, for in dean Kentwode’s injunctions to 
the nuns of St. Helen’s (fifteenth century), he expressly pro- 
hibits them receiving children to educate, ‘but yf (except) ye 
‘ proffite turne to ye vayle of ye same house;’ but in earlier 
times, according to Leshan’ tule, the teaching was doubtless 
gratuitous. It is very probable, too, that in towns the scholars 
might come for daily instruction only. 

The convent school was, we have little doubt, under the 
superintendence of the preecentrix, an office well suited to her 
as a ‘lettered nun,’ and from her the pupils doubtless received 
instruction both in grammar and ‘pricksong.’ With her, as 
in modern female convents, were associated those nuns whose 
education fitted them for the office of teacher. Nor is there 
any reason to suppose that these ‘lettered nuns’ were but 
few. There are repeated injunctions to nuns that certain por- 
tions of their time should be passed in reading; and the rules of 
the Gilbertine order actually direct (and this is in the twelfth 
century) that ‘none of the sisters should write (copy) books 
without ‘ leave of the grand prior.’ It seems difficult to account 
for this prohibition, since at so early a day there were but few 
books, save in Latin and on religious subjects; it, however, 
shows that the convent maidens must have been tolerably 
familiar both with the use of the pen and with Latin, to render 
any injunction about writing books necessary. The instruction 
was, of course, in Latin, that ‘ native language of the cloister ;’ 
and the self-same books were used, and the same general routine 
was followed, in the school for girls as for boys. The wisdom of 
giving a different and inferior education to women, our fore- 
fathers in these ‘ dark ages’ were unable to comprehend. 

But although thus educated, the nurseling of the convent 
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school did not become masculine. Brought up among women, 
how could she? For she saw in the active cellaress the type of 
the lady of the castle, bound to provide every necessary for a 
large establishment, and to superintend its distribution. She 
saw the ‘lettered nun’ laying aside her book or her pen to 
visit the infirmary or the sick; and she looked on the miracles 
of fine needlework, wrought by those delicate fingers, for cope 
or altar-cloth, with an admiration akin to that awakened by the 
snowy vellum and the rich colouring of the gorgeous missal. 

There is one very important point in regard to these times 
which we do not recollect to have seen noticed; it is, that no 
kind of ‘woman’s work’ was looked upon with contempt. 
‘Let her go spin,’ was the contemptuous reply of the churlish 
scholar at the revival of letters, when an equal education was 
claimed for women. ‘The needle for women, books for men,’ 
was the outery of all who boasted a classical taste, until but as 
yesterday. How different the feeling of chivalrous Europe, 
where even the distaff was honoured as the emblem of maiden- 
hood! How does the old romancer tell us, as the climax of his 
heroine’s many accomplishments, that ‘sche couthe worke al 
‘maner thyngs;’ and how does Gower’s knight dwell upon 
his lady’s skill in ‘ woman’s work,’ how, 


‘When she taketh her worke in hande, 
Of weving or embroiderie, 
Then can I not but muse, and prie 
Upon her fingers long and small.’ 


But yet we find the lady can also discourse most learnedly, and 
with such eloquence too, that 


‘The vertue of her goodly speche 
Is verily myn herte’s leche.’ 


Partly misled by violent denunciations against all and every- 
thing ‘popish’—the result of a feeling not altogether un- 
natural in writers fighting in the thick of the contests of the 
sixteenth century—but more by that most easily besetting 
error, applying the tests of the present day to the past, many 
writers on this subject have viewed female convents as institu- 
tions of very questionable benefit ; while by some they have been 
even denounced as injurious. Now, to judge fairly of any 
institution, we should ever bear in mind the purpose for which 
it was originally intended; and when we look at the unsettled 
state of society during the earlier portion of the middle ages, 
we shall perceive that, but for the sheltering aid of the convent, 
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desolate women would have been in great measure without a 
home, and young girls certainly without instruction. 

As to the charges so vaguely brought of the immorality of 
their inmates, these have mostly originated in the vicious 
fabliauz, which, as we remarked at the outset, cannot be 
accepted as pictures of English life; or else in the shameless 
Latin rhymes of some ribald scholar of the twelfth century, 
who, with his riotous companions, filled Paris with dismay. 
Now, as far as we have been able to inquire, we find the popular 
feeling towards the nun in England, actually respectful. Ballads 
and stories anything but to the credit of both monks and friars 
are numerous enough, but we have only met with one that 
refers to female convent life, and that is creditable—the tale of 
the lady prioress who so cleverly entraps the four evil-doers 
into their own snare. Chaucer, so sarcastic upon every religious 
order, ‘showing up’ monk and friar alike, bestows upon his 
lady prioress his gentlest touches; and if there is a slight 
degree of formality about her, it only seems more strongly to 
mark her separation from the everyday world. Piers Plough- 
man, who spares no one, does not wholly overlook the nun or 
her faults. But then we find him assigning her just the cha- 
racteristics most likely to be met with in commonplace women 
secluded from active life, and yet compelled to live together. 
‘Wrath,’ who tells us that his aunt is an abbess, says she 
would ‘liefer swoon or dye’ than bear opposition to her will ; 
and he gives a laughable picture of the ‘ poore ladies’ quar- 
relling with most unseemly bitterness; ‘dame Joan’ attacking 
‘dame Clarice’ on account of her parentage, and ‘dame 
Clarice’ retorting with disreputable charges against dame 
Joan’s mother, until the war becomes general, and all join in 
abuse of ‘ Pernel the prioress,’ who, they unanimously agree, is 
unworthy of her office, and who certainly was so if the charges 
were true.* 


* Ere passing from the subject, it is most important to remark, that 
even Henry VIII.’s Commissioners, although charged with the very 
errand of discovering ill conduct in the inhabitants of these convents, 
did not dare to bring one charge of immoral conduct against the higher 
female establishments. Against one or two of the more obscure, vague 
charges were made; but the Commissioners contented themselves, as 
regarded the wealthy abbeys, with confiscating all their property, and 
turning out their inmates with a miserable pittance for the nuns, and a 
bare subsistence for the ‘ lady abbess ’—sure proof that their conduct and 
character were above all suspicion. It is, indeed, curious to see how the 
writers of the sixteenth century attack rather the wealthy independence 
of these convents, than the character of their inmates. ‘To men devoted 
to classical ideas, the notion that women, uncontrolled by father or 
husband, should be allowed to manage their own affairs, far more, to be 
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That such homely squabbles took place in the inferior convents, 
and that there might be much pride of place among the higher, 
we can readily allow ; but still, as we have remarked, the convent 
offered benefits not to be found elsewhere—a welcome retreat 
for many a woman unfitted for the sterner business of life, and 
the only available school for the young. That the convent school 
fulfilled its duties well, the general character of the higher class 
of women during the middle ages proves; for that evil example 
must produce evil results is an obvious truth. Now, let the 
reader glance over the pages of Froissart, and then turn to those 
of Evelyn, or Pepys ; the character of the Englishwoman does not 
stand on such high vantage ground in the reign of Charles II. 
as in that of Edward III., and yet all the ladies who graced the 
— of the victor of Cressy were nurselings of the convent 
school. 

There is great beauty in the pictures of these ladies, whether 
they are painted by chronicler or poet. How gracefully has 
Gower, in his ‘ Confessio Amantis’ described the lady-love to 
whom ‘ Amans’ pays such duteous homage !—her ‘ goodlyhede 
‘and innocence, withouten spot of any blame’—and anticipating 
the lofty feeling of Sydney or Spenser, how in his beautiful 
French ‘ Balades’ does he dwell upon the pure and noble cha- 
racter of her to whom he proffers ‘ lowliest service,’ for— 


‘Full well I know the worth 
Of her, my lady dear ; and when I view 
Her many graces, her sweet gentle cheer, 
Her saintliest converse, her all spotless fame, 
’Tis joy I wis to serve her ever near, 
Without one thought that hath or harm or blame.’ 


This verse from another of his ‘ Balades’—and we have aimed at 
making the translations as literal as possible—reads almost like a 
sonnet of Spenser’s : : 


‘ In thee, my sovereign sweetest lady love, 
Where is the excellence I cannot find ? 
If worth I seek, thou art all worth above ; 
If beauty, ’tis in thy fair face enshrined ; 
If grace, all grace art thou ; all that we love, 
All that the mind can seek in thee combine ; 
Then, O thrice blessed he, whose life is linked with thine !’ 


at the head of large establishments, was really monstrous. Classical 
antiquity could show no such anomaly; wherefore, then, should modern 
Europe? In ancient Greece every woman was the household drudge, 
it was her appointed lot; and much choice Latin was wasted in the 
attempt to prove that such should be the lot of women in the sixteenth 
century. 
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But it may be said that this is the mere homage of a poet-lover. 
We must, however, remember that Gower expressly tells us, 
in the short introduction to his ‘ Balades,’ that they are expressly 
intended ‘ for the use of all lovers,’ and therefore they must, to a 
certain extent, shadow forth the feelings of the age. But 
Chaucer, no less than Gower, bears testimony to the respectful, 
almost reverential feeling with which women were regarded in 
the fourteenth century. His testimony, too, is more direct, 
inasmuch as he mostly puts it into the lips of the companions of 
his merry pilgrimage. 
Thus, in the ‘ Man of Lawes’ tale, Custance is described— 


‘In her there was highe beauty withoute pride, 
And youthe withouten blame or aughte folie, 
To al her workes, virtue was her sure guide. 
She was the miroir of al curtesie ; 
Her herte, the veray chambre of holiness ;’ 


and poor Griseldis, rising with her changed fortune, who was 


‘So discrete, and faire of eloquence, 

And so benigne, so digne of reverence, 

And couldé so the peple’s herte embrace, 
That eche her loved that lookéd on her face ;’ 


and then there is Canace, so full of ‘ veray womanly benignitee ;’ 
and Dame Eglantine, the lady prioress, ‘ so pleasant, and amiable 
‘ of cheer,’ so courteous to the rough company, who seem compelled 
to treat her with an involuntary deference, and with her kindly 
feelings stretching forth toward every living thing, ‘for all 
‘ was conscience and tender herte ;’—surely these must have been 
transcripts of the noble and graceful ladies which the great 
painter of human life had actually seen and known. 

In the character of these ladies of the middle ages, there seems 
to us, however, a combination also of qualities not always seen 
in the women of modern times, and which perhaps has led to 
that most incorrect notion, that they were masculine. This 
they certainly were not. But then that type of womanhood 
which has found strange favour among some writers—the 
creature all smiles and tears, the helpless being well content for 
tenderness to yield up all claim to respect—was not the type of 
womanhood in the middle ages, more especially in England. 
The ennobling creed of chivalry looked up to woman, not as the 
mere personification of gentleness and beauty, but as the inspirer 
of all high and noble thoughts; not the graceful idol only, but 
the nurse and cherisher of those 


‘ High thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy,’ 
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which were the especial claim of the knight. And thus, when 
Gower, in another of his graceful ‘ Balades,’ tells the lady he is 


‘ Honouring all goodness, when I honour thee, 
And following aye thy footsteps heedfully, 
For to all good they tend ; sweet lady mine ! 


he but echoes the feeling of all chivalrous Europe. 

It is not surprising that historians who have viewed chivalry 
as a mere ‘fanciful institution’ should have been puzzled at 
many an anomaly that meets us in the middle ages. If viewed 
as a thing of gorgeous pageantry and holiday observance alone, 
it might deserve that name; but when, even from the close of 
the twelfth century, we find a feeling of courtesy, a sense of 
justice, above all, a rigid adherence to the plighted word, 
struggling with the still lingering barbarism of the earlier 
period, and at length obtaining the mastery, we feel that it must 


‘have been something more influential than a mere ‘ fanciful 


‘institution,’ to produce such results. Still, that these results 
were produced by chivalry, the history of Europe from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth century proves; although whence 
chivalry arose, and under what conditions it first appeared, may 
perhaps be never fully known. This may be conceded; but 
still, chivalry stands forth in medizval history as ‘a great 
‘fact’—as the mighty power that moulded the rude mass into 
order and beauty—the resistless influence’ that with its gentle 
mastery swayed millions as the heart of one man. 

In the popular view of chivalry, its more picturesque 
characteristics, and the gentler points of its creed, have been, 
we think, far too exclusively dwelt upon. While the knight’s 
lowly service to his lady-love and his kindliness to the helpless 
have been the theme of many a tale and ballad, it has been 
forgotten that the chivalric vow pledged him to war d l’outrance 
against all evil-doers, and to a firm adherence to the very letter 
of his plighted word, though ‘ Mahound’ himself had exacted 


it. That respect for truthfulness—and it is the basis of that firm 
adherence to his word which made the Englishman so respected 
in far-off lands in past times—was certainly one of the gifts, 
not the least in value, bestowed by chivalry on our forefathers, 
It is very interesting to see how these knightly qualities wer 
reproduced in men beyond the pale of ‘ gentle birth ;’ and ho 

the genuine Robin Hood ballads echo the same precepts of trut 
and justice as the knightly creed—nor are they wholly un 
combined with a rude feeling of respect for women. Now, ho 

influential these sterner principles of the knightly code were 
we have many an instance in our early metrical romances ; but 
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the most suggestive we have ever met with is Chaucer’s tale of 
‘ Griseldis.’ 

This tale, which even to the present day has found strange 
favour with some, appears quite out of place told by a poet 
bred up at the chivalrous Court of Edward III., and when 
‘homage aux dames’ was the very watchword of Europe ; but yet 
told it is, and most touchingly, by our great early poet. The 
story itself is well known; but the skill of Chaucer in softening 
the harsher portions is very noticeable. The marquess, urged 
by his vassals to marry, consents, stipulating that he shall choose 
whom he pleases. He then repairs to the cottage of his 
bondsman, and demands his daughter. The poor old man, of 


course, assents. ‘Griseldis’ is the lord’s address to his kneeling 
bondswoman : 


‘Tt liketh to your fader and to me, 
That I you wed, 


How different is this address to the eager suit and anxious 
pleadings of Gower’s knight !—how different Arcite’s feeling in 
Chaucer’s truly chivalrous ‘ Knight’s Tale !’— 


‘Only the sighte of her whom that I serve, 
Tho’ that I never may her grace deserve, 
Woulde have sufficed right enow for me.’ 


No such feeling has the marquess. He tells his bondsmaiden 
that he is about to raise her to wealth and dignity, and demands 
as her price unqualified submission— 


‘And eke when I say y’a, ye say not nay.’ 


‘Wondering and quaking,’ the bewildered maiden gives the 
most unlimited promise that, 


‘ Never willingly, 
In worke ne thoughte I will you disobey, 
For to be dede, tho’ me were lothe to die.’ 


Thus the marriage takes place under circumstances as far 
removed from the everyday life of the fourteenth century as 
are her subsequent trials. But Griseldis, like all Chaucer’s 
higher female characters, is a beautiful creation. She rises with 
her changed fortunes, and wins not only love, but ‘ reverence’ 
from all. And then follow her cruel trials, when she is suc- 
cessively bereft of her two children. But it is worth observing 
that, with all his cruelty, the marquess pretends to Griseldis 
that he is compelled to the course he takes, for his vassals clamour 
against him on account of his marriage. We may remark, too, 
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that he always treats his wife with the respect due to ‘the lady 
‘ of the castle.’ He does not arouse her sense of injury by wanton 
insult, bidding her kneel down and pull off his boots in the 
presence of a large company, like the Italian husband ; nor does 
he degrade her in the presence of her servants, like Petruchio. 
Such incidents, even in a tale, the nobler-minded Englishmen of 
the fourteenth century would not have borne. It is indeed only 
with her third trial that wilful cruelty on the part of the 
marquess seems to poor Griseldis to begin. It is true, he has 
the right to send her back, that he might wed some fairer, and,— 
the old plea, highly-born damsel ; but then, he was not compelled 
to drive her forth portionless, and almost garmentless. This 
was wanton cruelty, and in her touching appeal we see that she 
feels it to be so. Still there is no opposition, not even remonstrance, 
but submission is pushed to an extent that, in spite of Chaucer’s 
admirable skill, is really revoltign. 
Now, wherefore was this story told? Surely not as a lesson to the 
lady, taught to expect all the homage of a chivalrous age; surely 
‘not to the active wife, secured both by law and long-established 
usage in her right to buy and sell, and enter into legal contracts, 
wholly independently of her husband. It was because Griseldis is 
the type of that grand chivalric doctrine—that the plighted word 
must be kept, whatever the cost—a homily, indeed, upon the text, 
‘he sweareth to his own hurt and changeth not’—that Chaucer has 
told her story, and told it so touchingly. Throughout the whole 
narrative, the low birth of Griseldis is brought prominently for- 
ward; but more prominently still, her unwavering fidelity to her 
solemn promise. This ever rises up before her, and sternly 
forbids resistance. It is this that raises the peasant maiden to a 
loftier height than that of ‘the lady of Saluce’s fair domain,’ and 
lifts the mere passive sufferer into a heroine, who, to keep her 
solemnly plighted word, endures more than death itself. And 
therefore, when at length Griseldis stands in her hall, her 
children restored to her, her husband praising her matchless 
worth, and the reason of all her harsh trials explained, we 
perceive that it was not as the mere much-enduring wife, 
suffered at length to take the place conceded to her by the 
tyrant wearied at last of tormenting her, but as the lady worthy 
of ‘al honour and worshippe,’ whose peerless faith, so bitterly 
tried, shall be the theme of the minstrel, and even point the 
moral of the holy legend. Thus it was that the story of 
Griseldis could be listened to with interest by the lady prioress 
who so sweetly told the tale of the child martyr ; by the knight, 
well read in stories of knightly truth and honour; even by the 
esquire, all devoted as he was to feats of arms and lady-love. 
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But the plain common sense and kindly feeling of the other 
pilgrims felt that, even with this gloss, the story was repulsive ; 
and thus the scholar, even when narrating Griseldis’ first trial, 
remarks :— 

‘I saye that evil it is 
To assaye a wife, whanne that it is no nede.’ 


Again, in the conclusion, as though anxious to disclaim the 
charge of offering her asa wifely example, he assures them— 


‘This story is saide, not for that wivés sholde 
Folowe Griselde, as in humilité ;— 
For it were importable tho’ they wolde, 
But for that every wight in his degree, 
Sholde be-as constant in adversitée 
As was Griselde.’ 


We have —_ over this story more at length, not only because 
it so strongly illustrates the most important principle of the 
chivalric creed, but for the light it seems to throw upon the 


os feeling in respect to women during the middle ages. 
his story, under the title of ‘Patient Grissel,’ became in the 
sixteenth century actually popular. We have seen many 
versions of it, both as ballad and tale, but in none is the slightest 
ttempt made to soften even the harshest detail; in none is there 
even a hint that the sufferer is too severely tried. As the 
ubmissive wife she is celebrated ; and the right of the stronger 
inflict misery on the weaker is recognised, as a matter of 
urse, almost as of Divine authority. How different the manlier 
eeling of a chivalrous age ! 
Nevertheless we have been told, and by writers who are cer- 
inly entitled to notice, that although, throughout the higher 
lass, the chivalrous element was most influential, especially as 
garded respect for women, it was utterly powerless in raising and 
fining those below. Now, we think, looking to the feeling to- 
ards women as exhibited by even the lower classes during the 
iddle ages, we shall find that chivalry was no mere ‘ pageant— 
like a thing painted in the air, far above the heads of the multi- 
tude,’ as has been with more prettiness than truth lately re- 
arked; but that in a ruder form, and under less picturesque con. 
itions, it gave laws to the forester even as to the knight. Has 
he reader ever remarked the hearty feeling of justice, the eager 
etermination to avenge all wrong, the devotion—though rude— 
women, which the genuine Robin Hood ballads display? We 
think he must have been struck with the strong, though rough 
resemblance of the gallant outlaws of Sherwood and their noble- 
NO. XCIX. F 
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hearted leader to the Knights of the Round Table and their 
peerless king. In ages when in respect to the lower classes all 
instruction was oral—at a period, too, when everything around 
was awakening the interest of an energetic and rapidly advancing 
race—what teaching was more likely to cherish brave and gentle 
feeling than those stirring ballads, sung by the wandering 
minstrel on the village green, or told beneath the pleasant shade 
of the ‘greenwood’ tree? But we have other genuine old 
ballads—would that they were not so few!—and they all bear 
witness to respect for women. Let the reader take up that 
capital ballad—we greatly believe it to be one of our very oldest 
—‘ William of Cloudesley.’ What a pleasant picture of domestic 
- life it gives !—the bold outlaw, amid all the wild freedom and 
blithe sport of the merry greenwood, yearning for ‘ fayre Alyce’ 
and his ‘chyldren three ;’ and how at the peril of his neck, he 
steals back to his homestead to his ‘ best treasures,’ as he so 
heartily tells the sheriff. Surely it could scarcely have been 
among a wife-beating peasantry that the ballad of ‘ William of 
‘ Cloudesley’ became so popular.* 

In the outset of this paper we remarked how, neither in 
Anglo-Saxon times nor during the middle ages, were women 
compelled to hard field-labour. Now, this exemption could not 
have arisen from positive law, for legislation did not then give 
laws for labour, while even the lord of the soil could have had 
little power to arrange, had he cared, who should thresh the 
wheat, or cut and carry the appointed loads of firewood. It 


* That wives sometimes received ‘the discipline of the stick,’ we, 
however, cannot deny, especially when Piers Ploughman, our grea 
authority in all points respecting the lower classes, represents ‘ Reason’ 
himself as teaching ‘Tom Stowne’ to take ‘two staves,’ and fetch hi 
wife home from the wineshop. NR however, these staves were only 
to be in terrorem. In a very spirited old song of a little later date, ‘ Gode 
* Gossippés myne a’!’ one of the merry company brings a doleful charg, 
against her husband on this very account; but from the indignan 
remarks of all her gossips, ‘Margaret meke’ especially, declaring tha 
to such evildoers she would return most usurious interest, we call 
readily understand it was a well-recognised fact that, as Sam Slick says, 
‘ two could play at that ’ere.’ In his remarks on the subject of respect 
women, we think Mr. Matthew Browne, in his amusing essays on Chie 
has not sufficiently allowed for the spirit of badinage which our forefatherd 
certainly delighted to indulge in. When the minstrel, in the doggrel 
rhymes quoted, compares the ‘ pretty woman’ to a fox, and a wasp, antl 
other equally complimentary emblems, it is merely a joke, at which the 
‘ pretty woman,’ we have little doubt, laughed as heartily as the by- 
standers. Andso, in the ballad of ‘ Gode Gossippés mine a’!’ the writey 
gives a laughable picture of a female merrymaking—bantering the good 
wives upon their preference for ‘muscadelle,’ and general love of good 
cheer. We think these humorous satires go far in proof of the superiot 
independence enjoyed by women in those days. 
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must have been the unwritten law of time-hallowed usage—ihe 
lingering echo, indeed, though faint, of those far-off days when a 
mysterious, almost mythic character was given to womanhood, 
but, combined with the fresher influences of chivalry, silently 
working their way and leavening the rude mass imperceptibly 
into gentleness. 

In many a simple observance of the middle ages, too, we can 
perceive the latent influences of chivalry. In the festivals at 
which the women took foremost place; the May games, with 
their celebration of ‘bold Robin’ and his maid Marian; in the 
sports of the village-green, where the same laws that presided 
over the tournament directed the wrestling-match ; even that 
homely institution so popular, and noticed both by Piers 
Ploughman and Chaucer, the ‘ Dunmow flitch.’ In regard to 
this, very suggestive is it to observe that the oath requires each 
claimant to swear, not merely that there had been no actual 
difference, but that neither had ever wished to leave the other. 
Now, the absence of all strife might seem enough for such as 
would be likely to claim the prize ; but is not this appeal to the 
inmost thoughts another proof how the knightly creed swayed 
minds all unwitting of its mighty influence? In the ‘ Confessio 
‘Amantis,’ Gower’s knight declares how lightly he deems all his 
duteous service compared with that silent homage that will not 
think aught but right of his lady love. In some respects we 
meet with a strange refinement of feeling among our forefathers, 
however rude in other respects they might be. Now, could this 
institution have originated among a people where woman was 
considered as a mere bond-slave ? 

If we turn to the mass of early English tales and ballads, we 
shall still find proofs that women were treated with respect ; 
and mark, too, the far higher moral character of English fiction 
as compared with the French fab/iau and the coarse Flemish 
stories of a later period ; but our space will not admit of what is, 
indeed, a wide subject of itself, and only incidentally connected 
with that before us. The subject of the middle ages, however, 
viewed in whatever connection, is one of the deepest interest. 
After having been for so many years ignored as unworthy of 
notice, it has at length been found that the hundreds of years 


iduring which Europe was rapidly advancing in civilization, 


must have offered events worthy of notice, and a state of 


Jsociety, too, worth inquiring into. Late inquiries as to Eng- 


land have abundantly proved this. Hallam, by no means a 

favourable witness, points out the singular acuteness both of the 

legal and the philosophical writers of that period; our early 

poets are testimonies to themselves—sufficient our 
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exquisite architectural remains witness to a higher state of art 
than the present day can show; while, as to the people, Mr. 
Thorold Rogers has proved how little they deserved the name of 
barbarous, and in how many respects they were even more 
prosperous than their descendants. 

As respects the condition of the women of these times, we 
think we have shown, from contemporary sources, that from the 
days of our Plantagenets, Englishwomen received an education 
that placed them on an equality with their brethren; that they 
possessed legal rights, long since denied to them; and that 
they were free to pursue various callings, with an independence 
scarcely recognised even in the present day. Surely, then, 
while welcoming the increasing attention now paid to the claims 
of women, we should keep the past in view. It is scarcely to 
the credit of England that women in the nineteenth century 
should still be denied those rights which our forefathers will- 
ingly conceded more than five hundred years ago. 


Arr. IIIl.— The Latest Phase of the Utilitarian Controversy. 


(1.) History of European Morals, from Augustus to Charlemagne. 
By Epwarp Harrpore Lecxy, M.A. 2 vols. Chapter 
I. The Natural History of Morals. Longmans. 


(2.) The Fortnightly Review, for May. Chapman & Hall. Article| 


II. ‘ Mr. Lecky’s First Chapter.’ By the Kditor. 
(3.) Utilitarianism. By Joun Stuart Mitt. Third Edition. 


‘Mr. Lecxy’s First Chapter,’ or at least the chief part of it, 
is in fact a work distinct from the history of European morality 


which precedes it ; a work, moreover, which is no artistic part 
of the whole, and which would have been read with at least as 
much interest, and with the advantage of reaching more 
immediately the class of thinkers best qualified to criticise it, i 
it had been published in a separate form. Had Mr. Lecky, 
instead of prefixing a purely philosophical disquisition to hi 
able and eo amg book, appended to it a supplementa 
chapter founded on his historical review, and discussing wha 
theoretical inferences, if any, seemed to be justified by the actu 
history of European morality, such a chapter would have been 
valuable and integral part of his work. B 

an error of judgment to prefix to an historic review of th 
development of European morality a disquisition which thro 
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no light whatever on the historic facts, though the historic 
facts might well have thrown a strong light on the disquisition. 
As it is, we prefer to treat Mr. Lecky’s ‘ First Chapter,’ as it has 
already been treated by an able and caustic adversary, in the 
‘Fortnightly Review,’'—Mr. John Morley—as a distinct philo- 
sophical essay, treating of the psychology of ethics in relation 
to the history of moral theories, and opening up once more in 
all its breadth the controversy between Utilitarianism and an 
| priort theory of morality. Mr. Lecky’s eloquent controversial 
fragment against Utilitarianism—for such it is—has already 
been met by so clever, tart, and almost shrill a reply from one 
of the most accomplished disciples of Mr. J. S. Mill, whose own 
to short dissertation on the subject has again been repeatedly 
quoted on both sides, that we shall rarely find a better oppor- 
j.| tunity for a review, which at the present moment seems to us 
likely to be more than usually profitable, of the new phase 
which that great century-old controversy has now reached. 

The reason why the present moment seems particularly 
hopeful for a re-discussion of this controversy is, that Mr. Lecky 
has drawn from Mr. John Morley a most emphatic reiteration 
of Mr. J. S. Mill’s repudiation of the selfish system of ethics 
properly so called, in which, again, Mr. Herbert Spencer un- 
me{ doubtedly concurs; so that we do not know a single English 
terf utilitarian of note who now contends for resting moral obli- 
gation on the happiness of the agent, even with the aid of all 
the developments which the doctrine of the association of ideas 
lends towards the transmutation of originally selfish motives 
into motives that appear ultimately disinterested. For a long 
time it seemed very doubtful whether the Utilitarians would, or 
would not cling to the happiness of the agent—i.e., purely 
selfish happiness—as furnishing the ground and substance of 
virtue; trusting, as all the ablest among them have long done, to 
the power of ideal associations for subliming our primary love of 
our own happiness into an attachment as deep or still deeper to 
‘4the means by which it was first attained. The old illustration 
of the supposed growth of the disinterested love of money for its 
own sake out of the interested love of the pleasures which money 
will secure—or, to take a less disagreeable result of what has been 
held to be the same process, the supposed growth of the baby’s 
disinterested love for its mother for her own sake out of the 
interested love of the pleasure of the food and other enjoyments 
with the supply of which that mother is so closely associated as 
means—had long fascinated the imaginations of Utilitarians with 
the illusion that they had really rivalled the alchemists in a far 
higher region of existence, and had discovered, in the doctrine of 
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the association of ideas, that moral philosopher’s stone, contact 
with which could transmute all the base metal of human natureinto 
the pure gold of disinterested love. Without meaning to deny the 
genuineness of some of the mental changes for which the doctrine 
of association of ideas is assigned, and, to some extent, perhaps 
rightly assigned, as the efficient cause, we regard it as an immense 
step towards the solution of the theoretical problem as to the 
origin of our moral judgments, that the greater Utilitarians 
have at length finally abandoned the notion of taking their 
stand on the selfish principle, even with the aid of this powerful 
manufacturing process for changing coarse textures into fine. 
Mr. Mill, in his little work on Utilitarianism, distinctly says 
that the Utilitarian standard ‘is not the agent’s own greatest 
‘ happiness, but the greatest amount of happiness altogether ; and if 
‘ it may possibly be doubted whether a noble character is always 
‘ the happier for its nobleness, there can be no doubt that it makes 
‘ other people happier, and that the world in general is immensely 
‘a gainer by it. Utilitarianism, therefore, could only attain its 
‘ end by the general cultivation of nobleness of character, even if 
‘ each individual were only benefited by the nobleness of others, 
‘and his own, so far as nobleness is concerned, were a sheer 
‘ deduction from the benefit.’ Elsewhere he uses the remarkable 
expression, that ‘equal amounts of happiness are equally de- 
‘ sirable, whether felt by the same or by different persons.’ And 
Mr. John Morley repeats the same creed: ‘The happiness 
‘ which is the Utilitarian standard of virtuous action is not merely 
‘ the happiness of the agent, but of everybody affected by an 
‘ action ;’ indeed, Mr. Morley is so eager to mark this distinction, 
that he intimates his belief or hope that the Utilitarian school 
of moralists will one day be re-christened ‘the Beneficential 
‘School.’ We hope no such ponderous word may be adopted, 
if only that we may continue to be what Homer called us, 
‘ articulately-speaking men ;’ but, apart from that objection, 
beneficence does not, in its popular use, even include self-ree 
garding acts, and Mr. John Morley, from his own point of view, is 


no less sagacious than logical, in protesting warmly against the 
total exclusion of these from the ——— of right acts. No-| 


body would say that a man who preferred bathing every morn. 
ing to a prolonged stay in bed was, inasmuch as in so doing he 
consulted his own health and comfort, a beneficent man. Sucha 
use of language would be thought eccentric, not to say perverse, 
by everybody; and we wonder, therefore, at so logical a thinker 
as Mr..Morley wishing to get rid of a certain amount of invidio 

imputation at a cost which would seem like giving up the self; 
regarding duties altogether. Still, we regard this obvious un: 
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easiness under the word ‘ Utilitarian’—this desire to substitute so 
remarkable and overwhelming a phrase as ‘a Beneficentialist’ (or, 
would it be, a ‘ disciple of the Beneficential School’ ?)—as at least 
marking with unusual emphasis the desire of the leaders of that 
school, that the old doctrine of the selfish system, which deduced 
the moral character of every action from a tendency to promote the 
happiness of the agent, should be regarded as finally repudiated by 
them, and as altogether lacking eminent advocates in ourown time. 

Starting now from this most important admission of Mr. 
Mill and Mr. Morley, that ‘equal amounts of happiness are 
‘equally desirable, whether felt by the same or by different 
‘persons,’ we are compelled to moot this question, though Mr. 
Morley would, apparently, be very angry with us for doing so,— 
what is precisely meant by the word ‘desirable?’ We can 
understand that A’s happiness is as desirable to A as B’s happi- 
ness is to B; but can it fairly be said that B’s happiness is as 
desirable to A as A’s own happiness? If not, to whom is A’s 
happiness as desirable as an equal lot of B’s? Shall we say to 
an impartial spectator connected with neither of them—C? 
Very well, then, if C desire A’s enjoyment precisely as much 
as he does B’s, or precisely as little, he will, of course, deal 
equally by them so far as his actions are unaffected by any other 
consideration. But, first, why is A under any obligation to 
prefer C’s desire to his own? And, next, if, though a stranger, 
© happen to be slightly taken with B at first sight and not 
with A, and if, therefore, he desire B’s happiness slightly more 
than he does A’s, so that the equal lots of happiness are not, to 
him at least, equally desirable, is A still to be bound by this third 
person’s judgment? We find no help, then, in a mere third 
person,—in Adam Smith’s ‘impartial spectator in the bosom ;’ 
for we cannot help asking, first, why we are to prefer the 
impartial judgment to the partial, and, next, what true impar- 
tiality means. The moral analyst cannot but ask at once,— 


ree} Granting even Adam Smith’simaginary spectator animpartiali 

. jg] 80 perfect that he wishes equally well to every person, good, bad, 
the| ‘or indifferent, without the slightest bias,—still, why should any 
No-| ‘individual man’s desires correspond, or, not corresponding, be 


.|‘manipulated so as to make them correspond as far as may be, 


- he|‘ With this impartial spectator’s desires?’ Mr. Mill and Mr, 
tha mg both appear to evade this question altogether, and 
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orley is even indignant with Mr. Lecky for hinting at it, 
him with all sorts of mental confusions, of which we 


jous/See no trace at all in Mr. Lecky. On the strength of it, Mr. 
selfjLecky remarks :— 


un} ‘It is easy to understand that experience may show that certain 
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actions are conducive to the happiness of mankind, and that these 
actions may in consequence be regarded as supremely excellent. The 
question still remains, why we are bound to perform them. If men 
who believe that virtuous actions are those which experience shows 
to be useful to society, believe also that they are under a natural obliga- 
tion to seek the happiness of others rather than their own, when the 
two interests conflict, they have certainly no claim to the title of induc. 
tive moralists.’ 


Mr. Morley is extremely and not very intelligibly indignant 
with this remark. He intimates that— 


‘any youth who has read enough moral philosophy to get fifty marks 
in a Civil Service examination, is aware that there are two leading issues 
which divide ethical theorists; that these two issues are quite distinct 
from one another in thought, and have been treated as distinct in fact 
by all authors, propagators, and historians of moral systems. The first 
question turus upon the standard or criterion of right or wrong,— Why 
is any given line of conduct, habit, practice, or institution virtuous, 
and not vicious? The second question lies in the region of what is 
called ethical psy chology,— What is the origin and root of that faculty 
by which man, discriminating between right and wrong, is impelled 
towards the one and away from the other? The first question is, 
What are the reasons which make a practice right? the second, What 
are the reasons ‘which make men incline to a practice because it is 
right? The first, What is duty —the second, What is conscience ?’ 


And Mr. Morley accuses Mr. Lecky of a hopeless confusion 
between the two. As far as we understand the passage we have 
quoted from Mr. Lecky, he not only understands the distinction, 
but expressly states it; only, he declines to call any moralist 
purely inductive who, even though he generalizes his moral 
rules from the tendency of actions to produce happiness and 
misery to others, yet gets his authority for the duty of promoting 
this tendency equally in relation to all human beings, from any 
other than a purely inductive source. If induction shows us 
what the conduct is which promotes the greatest happiness o 
the greatest number, induction does not show us, Mr. Lecky 
maintains, that I am bound to sacrifice, say, an hour’s happiness 
of my own for an hour and a quarter’s equally intense happiness 
of my neighbour; and that scheme can hardly be called purely 
inductive which, though it derives its standard of duty from an 
inductive —_— either does not assign any reason at all why 
5 tA should conform to that standard, or, if it does, derives 
it from an d priori assumption, and not from observation. 

Now, we believe that Mr. Lecky is on this point not only 
not confused, but that if he had pressed this point as he 
might have done, he would have struck home; and that Mr. 
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ha unconsciously feels the force of the thrust and its smart, 
though it has not been so pressed as to compel him to return 
any adequate answer. Do the new Utilitarians pretend that 
equal lots of happiness, ‘whether felt by the same or by 
‘ different persons,’ are equally desired by all? for that is what 
their axiom must mean if they are to avoid eking out their 
standard by a transcendental law of obligation after all. 
Clearly it is not the fact. As a matter of fact, men desire their 
own happiness more keenly than they desire that of their 
friends, and that of their friends more keenly than that of their 
acquaintances, and that of their acquaintances more keenly than 
that of their own countrymen who are strangers to them, and 
that of their own countrymen who are strangers more keenly 
than that of foreigners. Neither Mr. Mill nor Mr. Morley will 
maintain that any existing being does actually find his mind 
conformed to the Utilitarian standard of desire. What is more, 
we very much doubt whether anyone would admit that this 
approaches what he would wish to conform his mind to, if he 
could; though that would not help the Utilitarians, for what a 
man wishes to feel if he could, he of course wishes to feel 
because it seems to be a higher state of feeling; and that implies 
at once that we have a direct means of judging between ‘higher’ 
and ‘lower’ states of feeling. Nobody, we suppose, ever yet 
thought that it was equally good to produce equal lots of 
happiness without relation to the persons who were to feel 
them. Would any man hesitate whether he should give two 
hours’ additional happiness to a man who had had a brilliant 
and pleasurable lot all his days, or only one hour to a wretched 
creature who had suffered agonies the greater part of his life ? 
Would not the smaller lot of happiness to the wretched seem 
infinitely better worth conferring than the larger lot to the 
happy, even though it were assumed that the happiness to be 
provided should be exactly equal in intensity ; the joy provided 
for the happier man being of so intense a character as to more 
than outweigh the disadvantage of the brighter background of 
past life with which it would be brought into contact? Again, 
would not the majority of people decline entirely to bring their 
wishes into conformity with this canon on the ground that it 
was a bad canon, inasmuch as it took no note of the moral deserts 
of individuals—i.e., that it did not asswme the very moral 
constitution which it was intended to explain? Would anyone 
really desire to confer (even secretly, and without, therefore, 
diminishing the securities for mankind at large) as much happi- 
ness on a murderer, say a Burke or a Palmer, as he would on a 


| Howard or an Elizabeth Fry? Deliberately propose to any 
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intelligent and high-minded person Mr. Mill’s standard of desire, 
that ‘equal amounts of happiness are equally desirable, whether 
‘ felt by the same or different persons,’ and he would instantly 
remark that he neither actually desires, nor desires to desire, 
happiness for his fellow-creatures in conformity with this 
standard. He would say that, as a matter of fact, he desires 
the happiness of himself and those bound up nearly with him 
far more than that of others; and that, as a matter of ideal, he 
would like to confer even a little happiness on the miserable 
and the virtuous, far more than to confer a vast deal on the 
fortunate and the profligate. Mr. Mill would perhaps say, No 
doubt this is so; but this is because the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number is best ensured by caring more for the 
miserable than for the fortunate, and more for the virtuous than 
for the vicious. He would probably maintain that the state of 
mind we adduce is a derivative state of mind, highly admirable 
in itself, because it tends to produce in the end the greatest 
happiness of all, and is therefore, and therefore only, justifiable. 
He might explain that, unless this specially strong wish to 
increase the happiness of the miserable and the good were 
prevalent, there would be no chance of multiplying those actions 
which lead to the equalizing of the happiness of men, or of 
diminishing the number of those which directly tend to general 
misery. He might remark that a good man prefers to relieve 
the destitute even at the expense of the fortunate, and to punish 
wretches like Burke or Palmer, not on first principles, but 
because he has derived from those first principles the rule that 
it increases the general sum of happiness to equalize it, and also 
to inflict pain on those whose actions tend to diminish that 
general sum. The latter part of this answer we will pass by, 
though we believe it to involve a clear mistake as to the reason 
why even moral philosophers do acquiesce so cheerfully in 
inflicting pain on criminals ; but on the former part—the suppo- 
sition that it increases the general sum of happiness to equalize 
its distribution, to distribute it in many small lots rather than 
in a few larger lots—we must linger a little; for we believe that 
not only is there no pretence for the assertion, but that at this 
point Mr. Mill himself might be almost got to admit something 
like an underived principle in favour of equalization as an 
ultimate moral rule ; and this in spite of his own paradox, that 
‘ equal amounts of happiness are equally desirable, whether felt 
‘ by the same or by different persons.’ Is it not quite hopeless 
to prove that the rules of subdivision and of equalization really 
add to the greatest sum of happiness? Mr. Mill is doubtless 
right in his hint, that the man who cares more for the happiness 
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of others than for his own contributes more to the general sum ; 
and that, therefore, even ‘if each individual were only benefited 
‘by the nobleness of others,’ and if ‘his own, so far as mere 
‘happiness is concerned, were a sheer deduction from the 
‘benefit,’ still, the disinterested character would promote the 
general sum of happiness more than the selfish. But would it 
be true at all, that the man who thought more of distributing 
widely than of concentrating happiness, would add more to the 
— sum? Is it not, on the contrary, the impression of the 

deepest and truest observers of human society—probably of Mr. 
Mill himself—that the man who does most for the few within 
his inner circle, who makes his family, for instance, in the truest 
sense happy, usually adds infinitely more to the happiness of 
the race at large, than the impartial philanthropist who aims 
directly at wide distribution and equalization? There can be 
no doubt, we think, that so far from the tendency towards 
equalization—what we may call the democratic side of the Utili- 
tarian principle—being the natural inference from the general 
principle of ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number,’ the 
clearest minds would rather maintain that this will be best pro- 
moted by each living for the most part for that inner circle 
within which he can confer happiness of an intenser kind than 
any which it is within his power to give to those to whom he is 
not united by the closest affection. Well, then, this being so, 
it seems impossible to derive the principle of equalization—that 
it is better to give an hour’s happiness to each of two (A and B) 
than two hours’ happiness of equal intensity to either A or B— 
from any direct consequence of the leading Utilitarian principle. 
The best empirical application of the general rule, in the absence 
of specific evidence as to results, would be, we suspect, in favour 
of conferring the total happiness on one person, rather than of 
dividing it equally among two. Any duty of equalization is 
eertainly no mere deduction from the general rule. It is cer- 
tainly not true that the mind which thinks more of wide 
distribution of happiness than of its concentration, usually adds 
so much to the total sum of human ee. Yet we are very 
much mistaken if Mr. Mill or Mr. Morley, or any other good 
Utilitarian, would not emphatically condemn the doctrine that 
two hours’ happiness conferred on a happy and prosperous man 
would be really the equivalent of the same amount, even though 
of exactly equal intensity, conferred on a miserable and unsuc- 
cessful man. At bottom they evidently believe—and it is the 
one glimpse of a true though illogical assumption in their 
theory that they do believe—that to make two men moderately 
happy is a higher achievement than to make one of them 
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happy with the happiness of both. There was in Bentham, and 
there is in almost all Utilitarians, an illogical sense of justice 
which induces them to fight against their own axiom, that equal 
lots of happiness are equally desirable, whether accumulated on 
one person or distributed amongst many. You see in almost all 
their reasonings a drift in favour of equal division and against 
accumulation. It is not really ‘the greatest happiness of the 
‘ greatest number’ for which they contend, but the greatest 
number of moderately happy beings. The system which explains 
away our moral ideas as merely secondary to the object of 
generating happiness, really rests upon a moral idea. The 
system which rejects intuitions slides-in an intuition. There 
are those who will maintain that the happiness of a highly- 
refined and educated man is of far more importance to a 
properly-constituted mind than the happiness of two coarse 
creatures but little removed from the brutes. It has been the 
good service of the Utilitarian reasoners (and the genius of the 
system itself has always made this a marvel to us) to battle 
hard against this assumption. But on Mr. Mill’s axiom it 
would be perfectly justified. If ‘equal amounts of happiness 
‘are equally desirable, whether felt by the same or different 
‘ persons,’ the intense joy of a single refined nature might be 
of infinitely higher value than the tolerable comfort of a multi- 
tude. Yet no good Utilitarian practically admits this. And 
why? Because he tacitly imports into his definition a moral 
principle not contained in it, that it is right to equalize happi- 
ness as far as may be. The notion that the intense happiness 
of an infinite bemg might outweigh the misery of a finite 
multitude is really implied as a hypothetical possibility in Mr. 
Mill’s fundamental principle that equal amounts of happiness 
are equally desirable, whether felt by the same or by different 

rsons; yet we venture to say that it would be practically 
intolerable to him, and violate in the highest degree his moral 
feelings. Would he not address himself to such a suggestion 
as he did in the celebrated passage in his answer to Mr. Mansel, 
when meeting that acute metaphysician’s suggestion that we 
ought to defer to those conceptions of virtue which it might 
please Omnipotence to reveal to us, even though they were not 
in accordance with our finite notions? Would he not say that 
if such a Being, preferring His own infinite delight to any 
finite stock of human happiness, chose to send him to hell for 
not worshipping that infinite resolve as divine, ‘to hell he would 
‘go?’ Yet, if he did so answer, that would only show that his 
moral feelings are not derivatives from his Utilitarian principles,— 
that at bottom he really is what Mr. Morley would illogically 
like to call himself and his school, no¢ Utilitarian, but Benefi- 
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centialist; that self-sacrifice is not really and truly with him 
what he tries to make it out, a merely derivative virtue depend- 
ing upon the empirical observation that the habit of thinking 
of others first, brings out a larger total stock of happiness in 
the end than the habit of thinking of yourself, but a naturally 
righteous disposition. If anything in the world of metaphysics 
is clear, it is that, on Mr. Mill’s theory, the first aim of any 
infinite Being should be His own delight as compared with any 
finite stock of blessing He could confer; for to such an One 
the empirical generalization by which Mr. Mill manages to 
justify his approbation of disinterestedness in men would have no 
application. But we have no hesitation in expressing our belief 
that Mr. Mill could no more worship such a God, absorbed 
simply in providing bliss for Himself, than he could admire a 
human being of the same type. Mr. Mill and Mr. Morley have 
abandoned formally the selfish system so far as this, that they 
concede as great a right to an equal lot of another’s happiness 
as they do to that lot of their own ; but they must go far beyond 
this if they wish to be really Beneficentialists; they must 
recognise it as the divine and primary law of creation, that it is 
not merely as good, but ‘ better to give than to receive.’ 

But Mr. Mill, as well as Mr. Morley, seems to think that 
Utilitarians evade all necessity for accounting for their standard 
of morality, by explaining psychologically how, in ordinary 
cases, men do actually come to be very strongly attached to 
any particular view of duty. He tells us how the public 
opinion of society comes to favour special moral feelings and 
rules; how all our sympathies are retained in favour of these 
feelings and rules by early prepossessions; how any violation 
of them is severely punished, until at length an artificial 
attachment to them is generated, and a half mystical sense 
of compulsion, which is embodied in the words ‘ moral obliga- 
tion,’ weighs upon us whenever we think of: setting ourselves 
in opposition to these rules. Of course, whatever this kind 
of explanation may be worth, it is only an explanation how 
social custom will endear any moral opinion whatever to 
those who are steeped in social influences favourable to it. 
But it does not in the least show us on what those who first 
start it, and who educate the moral opinion favourable to 
it, rely for its authority. The intuitionists rely on specific 
moral intuitions for the ultimate origin of their sense of 
duty. The Utilitarians do not. They reject all specified 
moral intuitions. They say, the fact that everybody wishes, 
and cannot but wish, for happiness, is enough for them. And 
when they are asked, ‘If my own happiness lies in something 
‘else than the general happiness, why may I not give that 
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‘the preference ?’ they reply, as far as we can understand them, 
‘You may, and you will give that the preference ¢i// you are 
‘taught better; and when you are taught better, you will have 
‘that inexplicable feeling of obligation which comes only of 
‘teaching, and has nothing more mysterious about it than any 
‘ other mental habit.’ If we are doing Mr. Mill injustice here, 
it is entirely involuntary. Again and again we have studied 
his answer to the question, and cannot find anything in it except 
a complaint that such a question should be put, and an assertion 
that the difficulty applies equally to all moral systems. But 
this we emphatically deny. Mr. Mill says that the difficulty as 
to the internal sanction of the ultimate principle of duty ‘is 
‘inherent in every attempt to analyse morality and reduce it to 
‘principles, which, unless the principle is already in men’s 
‘minds invested with as much sacredness as any of its applica- 
‘tions, always seems to divest them of a part of their sanctity,’ 
But the difference between Mr. Mill’s and Mr. Morley’s attempt 
and the attempt of the intuitionists is this, that the former deny 
a primary ethical faculty altogether. They say the obvious 
universality of the desire for happiness is basis enough for them; 
and then they go on to reason precisely as if they had said some- 
thing essentially different, namely, ‘ We admit one ultimate and 
‘final moral principle, that everyone is bound to think of in- 
‘creasing the happiness of anyone else, just as much as if it 
‘were his own, and of increasing the “ general happiness ”” much 
‘more than his own.’ Now, if they mean this, they are every 
bit as much intuitionists as Cudworth, or Butler, or Price, or 
Jouffroy, or Kant, or Mr. Lecky, and have no right at all to 
repudiate the name. But no one can make out from Mr. Mill 
and his disciples whether they really mean this or not. They 
never venture to say that there is a final and absolute law of 
obligation to value the happiness of others as your own, and 
the general happiness much more than your own; they still 
less venture to say that men do in fact so value it without edu- 
cation. But if this is a mere result of education, as they half 
imply, and anyone ventures to challenge the drift of such an 
education, what is to be the answer? If a teacher asks, ‘ Why 
‘am I to form in this boy, if I can, a disposition to value every- 
‘one else’s happiness as much as his own ?’ is the answer to be, 
‘ Because that will be for his own happiness ?” If so, we have got 
back to the selfish system so energetically repudiated by Mr. 
Mill and Mr. Morley. If not, there must be a final and rie fe 
even a ‘mystic’ doctrine of conscience at the bottom of the 
matter, which the Utilitarians have usually directed all their 
energies to deny. ‘The general happiness is always to overrule 
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any other. You cannot deny a specific moral faculty if you 
assert this. The new Utilitarian tactics of assuming this axiom 
as if it had dropped from the skies into their hands, but, never- 
theless, energetically repudiating its celestial origin, and account- 
ing for the ‘mystical’ feeling of duty as if it were a mere complex 
growth of association and habit, seems to us, we confess, contro- 
versially uncandid. Their system is better than the selfish 
system only because they introduce by stealth a principle of 
obligation which they are ashamed to acknowledge as obligatory. 
They account for the feeling of duty as if it were a matter of 
social circumstance which grows up for false standards and true 
precisely in the same manner. And when they are asked, How, 
then, do you me ee the false standards from the true; why 
is this which you offer me true, and why are the others false— 
why do I owe allegiance to your standard, and not to the others ? 
they can only murmur, ‘ The general happiness,’ as if it were a 
spell or a talisman in itself; and this though all the drift of 
their teaching is adverse to spells and talismans, whether moral 
or otherwise. We do not hesitate to say, then, that in asserting 
that all who believe that they are under any ‘ natural obligation 
‘to seek the happiness of others rather than their own, when the 
‘two interests conflict,’ have ‘certainly no claim to the title of 
‘inductive moralists,’ Mr. Lecky has not only fallen into no 
intellectual confusion, but has struck decisively one of the vul- 
nerable and vital points of the new Utilitarian system, though 
his method and the brevity of his disquisition did not enable 
him to enforce and illustrate the real strength of his position. 
We further believe that Mr. Lecky has struck another weak and 
decisive point of the system, not, perhaps, with equal accuracy, 
but with perfectly true insight, when he insists, to the great dis- 
gust of Mr. John Morley, that Mr. Mill goes far towards sur- 
rendering Utilitarianism altogether, in claiming the right of 
Utilitarians to discriminate between ‘higher’ and ‘lower’ kinds 


-] of pleasure, and to value even a little of the higher kinds above 


almost any quantity of the lower kinds. It is true that Mr. 
Lecky, who touches this point only casually in a note, does not 
express himself with any great precision upon it, and lays himself 


“| partly open to Mr. John Morley’s reply. Yet we think we can 


show that, in essence, his criticism is not only just, but vital. His 
remark is as follows :—‘ It will probably appear to many of my 


‘| ‘readers that these two concessions—that we have a power of 


‘recognising a distinction of kind in our pleasures, and that we 
‘have a perception of beauty in our actions—make the difference 
‘between Mr. Mill and intuitive moralists little more than verbal.’ 
As regards the latter part of this sentence, we offer no defence 
for it. As ‘beauty’ is quite distinct from ‘ rightness,’ it is absurd 
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to say that even if Mr. Mill had “aye pose beauty as an @ priori 
quality of human actions—which, of course, he does not,—this wl 
would in any sense whatever have precluded him from maintain- J ex 
ing that the rightness of an action is not an @ priori quality of it, J tw 
but simply one descriptive of its observed consequences. On § "é 
this head, therefore, we abandon Mr. Lecky to Mr. John Morley’s § ™° 
somewhat excessive wrath. But on the former point we cannot § ™ 
disguise our belief that Mr. Lecky is substantially right. Mr, 


Morley himself, we may remark, is by no means easy in his mind <4 
as to this concession of Mr. Mill’s, that Utilitarians have a right ee 
to recognise a distinction of hind, as well as a distinction of fj ine 


quantity, between pleasures and pleasures ; and we believe that jit: 
Mr. Morley has a finer instinct for the true genius of the system §f tha 
than Mr. Mill, though, perhaps, a less catholic yearning after Jf apy 
the truth lying outside the system, which it might be desir- J the 
able, but must be illogical to comprehend. hu 
Let us listen to Mr. Mill giving, as it seems to us, a striking J aui 
testimony to his (no doubt unconscious) dissatisfaction with J" 
Utilitarianism, and to his secret longing to grasp at philosophical § Pe 
conceptions which cannot legitimately be included in that region §¥° 
of thought. ‘It is quite compatible,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘with the the 
‘ principle of utility to recognise the fact that some kinds of 
‘ pleasure are more desirable and more valuable than others. It§ | 
‘would be absurd that while, in estimating all other things, § pie 
‘quality is considered as well as quantity, the estimation of tha 
‘ pleasures should be supposed to depend on quantity alone.’ Jin 
Now, so far, of course we have no fault to find with Mr. Mill. If B selj 
anybody asserts, on the strength of his own experience, that the J Mil 
miele of a rich sunset gives him a pleasure of so much higher fall 
a kind than the drinking of a dozen of champagne, that it is to Bass 
him absolutely more desirable, we concede, of course, at once his § the 
good sense in taking (in this sense) ‘quality’ into account, and Jima 
preferring the finer pleasure to the grosser. But, then, we do not con 
quite see the necessity for calling this a distinction in kind. We pre 
do not see that it would express Mr. Mill’s meaning a bit less do. 
accurately ; we think it would express it more accurately, if he fin ; 
simply said that the finer pleasure is so much intenser, althongll 
also much more temporary, than the grosser—that it is really 
more pleasurable, and outweighs the other in quantity, just as truly fi 
as a single beam of sunlight exceeds in intensity (and therefore 
quantity) of light, the light of the moon’s whole hemisphere. 
We strongly suspect, however, that Mr. Mill would never have 
introduced his ‘ distinction of kind’ between different pleasures 
at all if he had not wanted to cover a distinction which would not ffi 
be met by any use of the word ‘intensity.’ He goes on to say:— 
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‘If lam asked what I mean by difference of quality in pleasures, or 
what makes one pleasure more valuable than another merely as pleasure, 
except its being greater in amount, there is but one possible answer. Of 
two pleasures, if there be one to which all or almost all who have expe- 
rience of both give a decided preference, irrespective of any feeling of 
moral obligation to prefer it, that is the more desirable pleasure. If 
one of the two is, by those who are competently acquainted with 
both, placed so far above the other that they prefer it, even though 
knowing it to be attended with a greater amount of discontent, and 
would not resign it for any quantity of the other pleasure which their 
nature is capable of, we are justified in ascribing to the preferred enjoy- 
ment a superiority in quality so fur outweighing quantity as to render 
it, in comparison, of small account. Now, it is an unquestionable fact, 
that those who are equally acquainted with, and equally capable of 
appreciating and enjoying both, do give a most marked preference to 
the manner of existence which employs their higher faculties. Few 
human creatures would consent to be changed into any of the lower 
animals for a promise of the fullest allowance of a beast’s pleasures ; 
no intelligent human being would consent to be a fool, no instructed 
person would be an ignoramus, no person of feeling and conscience 
would be selfish and base, even though they should be persuaded that 


the fool, the dunce, or the rascal is better satisfied with his lot than 
they are with theirs.’ 


But are these supposed ‘preferences’ founded really on 
pleasurable experience at all? If the Utilitarian is to assume 
that ‘to prefer’ means to find more pleasure in one course than 
in another, he assumes more than is at issue—he assumes the 
selfish system. The curious feature in this passage is Mr. 
Mill’s manipulation of the words ‘ higher’ and ‘lower,’ and of 
all the ideas therewith connected, in connection with his 
assumption that he is only speaking of a distinction between 
the pleasurability of pleasures. Is it not obvious that, when a 
man ‘prefers’ being a half-contented man to being a fully- 
contented brute, he does so because he would be ashamed to 
prefer the latter, and that that which he would be ashamed to 
do must involve a moral distinction, so that Mr. Mill is reasoning 
inacircle. Intrying to resolve moral distinctions into pleasur- 
able distinctions, he slides in ready-made moral distinctions 
behind the pleasurable distinctions; and, of course, after that he 
isat no great cost to bring out of his manufacturing process 
the very material he has put into it. The question is, whether 


“Jaman ‘prefers’ to be a discontented man rather than a con- 


tented brute on grounds of pleasure alone. If not on grounds 

of pleasure alone, if the feeling of dignity enter into the con- 

sideration, then can the feeling of dignity, of worth, be resolved 

back into one of pleasure? If it can, Mr. Mill may be logical ; 
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but if not—and Mr. Mill does not even argue the question—he 
is really introducing on the sly an illegitimate element into 
his Utilitarian system, in order to strengthen it on its weakest 
side. Now, is it true that a man prefers the possession and 
culture of his ‘higher’ faculties to that of his ‘lower’ on the 
same or on a different ground from that on which he prefer 
the taste of ices and champagne to the taste of sausage 
and stout? No doubt in some sense there is a distinction of 
‘kind’ between these two tastes, It takes a more educated 
palate to appreciate the finer, while a vulgar palate can appre 
ciate the grosser flavours. But would any man feel that he was 
doing wrong in declining to educate himself from the lowe 
into the higher condition of gastronomic insight ? Would any 
man be able to Aelp feeling he was doing wrong if he deliberately 
preferred to remain a brute or an ignoramus, when offered the 
en of becoming wise and noble without violating any. 
clai Lin on the part of others to which he felt him §) 


aim on 
self in even a deeper sense pledged? Mr. Mill has tried tf, 
disguise the distinction between the dignity of various parts of 
our nature, apart from their pleasurability, under the form of 1 
mere distinction between finer and commoner pleasures ; and the 
sign of this illegitimate procedure is his use of the word... 
‘higher’ and ‘lower,’ whereas if he had been speaking df}, 
leasures only, he should have used the words finer and coarser, 
Tf my object is simply my own pleasure and nothing else, ! 
recognise nothing ‘ower’ in preferring a common or (if youf.: 
like) coarse pleasure to a finer. There is nothing ‘low’ ii 
preferring a game of cricket to the enjoyment of the finest ope 
of Mozart’s. If my object is pleasure, it is best to be hones 
about it and prefer the greater to the smaller, the intenser 1 
the duller, the longer to the shorter. But it is quite anothe 
thing to prefer being a brute to being a man, or being a fo 
to being a wise man, or being a selfish to being an unselfisif: 
man, because in all these latter cases it is impossible by anf, 
effort of imagination to make the choice one between pleasum. 
and pleasurealone. There would be no more sense in comparing, 
two such variously different human lots as these, on the grounif, 
of their pleasure alone, than there would be in comparing worl, 
of art in reference only to their size, or the value of books i 
reference only to their bindings. Mr. Mill himself would n 
venture to say that men ‘competently acquainted with botlfh, 
always prefer the ‘finer’ pleasures to the ‘coarser,’ or fe 
any humiliation in not doing so. It is no humiliation to prefe 
a gallop to a visit to the Royal Academy, or even to prefer thi 
pleasure of reading the scene between Mrs, Gamp and M 
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Prig to the pleasure of threading one’s way through Sir 
©} William Hamilton on ‘The Law of the Unconditioned.’ 
* While the object is confessedly pleasure, no one reproaches him- 
h self for choosing the greater pleasure, even though it be 
“| commoner and coarser, to the less, even though it be of an 
| indefinitely finer flavour. But directly we come to the use of 
the words ‘higher’ and ‘lower,’ we are really getting out of 
‘el the pleasurable test altogether ; and, consequently, Mr. Mill is 
obliged to use the ambiguous word ‘prefer,’ which means 
either a self-determined choice, or one caused by the mere 
balance of attractiveness—instead of any word expressing simply 
astronger /iking. It is quite true, of course, that most, or very 
many men will even dike the pleasures of men better than the 
the pleasures of brutes, as well as that they will prefer them. But 
then the moral preference ultimately enters into their liking— 

ie., the force by which they are involuntarily drawn towards 
them—much more than it is itself affected by that liking or 
df involuntary attraction. With regard to the comparison in mere 
ay pleasurableness, we refuse to allow that there can be a ‘higher’ 
he or ‘lower,’ though there may be ‘ coarser’ and ‘finer.’ Even if 
« ale man’s pleasures have been originally determined by his moral 
ordéfnature, even then, that which he seeks merely for the sake of 
the pleasure it gives him, is of no higher, though it may be of a 
a finer Kind, than if it had been a purely animal pleasure. 
Suppose that, having been originally taught to relieve pain for 

7 higher reasons, we at length come to relieve pain simply for 
he pleasurable sensation of the gratitude we receive in return, 
ifenen such a pleasure cannot properly be called any higher, though 
(pt may fairly be called finer than the pleasure of quenching our 
"phirst. The man who likes quenching his own thirst better than 
‘Be likes receiving expressions of gratitude from those whom he 
"pas benefited, may easily have the ‘higher’ character, and most 
“Pkely will have the sincerer. Pleasures, as such, though they 
may differ in grain, cannot, we contend, be said to differ in 
. pind in any sense in which the terms ‘higher’ and ‘lower’ can 
@ fairly claimed for them. That Mr. Mill has introduced the 
‘Pee of these words, and introduced them with the illustrations 
‘Re has given, demonstrates to our mind, that he labours under 
‘2 uneasy sense of the deficiencies of the Utilitarian system, and 
‘Bhat he is catching at illegitimate means of supplementing 
Hhose deficiencies. We maintain, therefore, that this criticism 
Mr. Lecky’s which has so greatly excited Mr. Morley’s 


r fe 


pref@rath is, at bottom, solid, though somewhat loosely expressed, 

er tilind that it hits a vital flaw in the Utilitarian system. 

L Mal Now, let us briefly count our gains by these recent admissions 
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on the part of the most eminent Utilitarians, and see whether} ot 
they throw any light upon the drift of ethical theory. The first} bi 
stumbling-block in the way of the Utilitarians was, as we saw, | d 
their difficulty in assigning any reason why a man should post. § to 
pone his own private happiness to the general sum of happiness, J ta 
or in affirming categorically that he ‘ought’ to do so, while deny. § to 
ing that there is any such thing as an underived moral obligation § as 
which cannot be analyzed back into mere habits and desires f foi 
We have seen also that, though the whole tendency of Utili-J pa 
tarian philosophy is to define ‘the greatest sum of happiness § It 
as really meaning ‘the greatest number of happinesses,’ rather than ha 
‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number,’ the theory§ of 
would, strictly speaking, demand the accumulation on one being§ dis 
or on a few beings, of the happiness of many, if we could bef the 
assured that the largest total would be in that way produced;§ set 
so that, though Utilitarians are very eager for the name of Bene§ bet 
ficentialists, their wish for that name is more creditable to their —' 
instinctive feeling of justice than to their logical reasoning§ ind 
which by no means implies (as Beneficence seems to do) the 
largest multiplication of the number of individual units 

happiness ; indeed, only implies this at all, if it so happen that 
this turns out to be the best way of obtaining the largest totd 
—a very doubtful matter, even with man, and more tha 
doubtful if we try to look at the world from the point of vier 
of any infinite being. The Utilitarians, then, are compelled 
jump, with as little fuss as possible, the chasm between the agent 
own private happiness and the general happiness ; and, besid 
this, they tacitly define the general happiness by the num 
of persons who are to be made happier, rather than by t 
intensity or quantity of the total happiness produced—bo 
illicit proceedings, which testify to the inadequacy of thd 
“nage to sustain that type of distributive Beneficence whi 
they are wise enough and high-minded enough to wish 
establish for it. Finally, their greatest teacher, Mr. J. 
Mill, hesitatingly followed by Mr. Morley—if, in this, follow 
by him at all—has made an utterly unsuccessful attempt, 
only to make the system truly Beneficential (as Mr, Morley c 
it), but also one establishing a sort of hierarchy of our i 
ward powers, sentiments, and motives, classified according 
the quality of the pleasures which these are supposed to yiell 
thus confessing the need of some relative appreciation of 
worth of the various tendencies within man quite apart fr 
‘any regard to their effect upon others—indeed, setting up 
standard which would have validity, if at all, for a Robin 
‘Crusoe completely severed from human society. We have gi 
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er} our reasons for thinking this bold attempt a complete failure ; 
st | but not the less do we regard it as highly significant of the 
v, | deficiencies of a system which has compelled its greatest exponent 
t.| to make it. We think we may say, then, that the new Utili- 
3, | tarianism, in the hands of its own wisest advocates, is compelled 
y-| to resort to illogical or illicit processes, (1) wherever it has to 
of assign a reason why a man should sacrifice his own happiness 
es,{ for that of another, or of the community at large, i.e, in com- 
li ring the selfish with the generous disposition ; (2), wherever 
sit tries to justify the wide distribution of a moderate amount of 
an happiness, as compared with the concentration and accumulation 
yf of a still greater amount—that is, in comparing the equitable 
ng disposition, in relation to happiness, with either the generous or 
bef the selfish disposition; (3), wherever it tries to justify the 
d;§ setting up of an inward standard of worth or valuation, as 
nef between the powers and sentiments of each individual character 
eit) —that is, in comparing the various practical dispositions of each 
ng individual soul, and arraying them in a hierachy of natural 
subordinations or ranks. 

Now, if what we have thus attempted to establish be really 
made out, it is worth notice, that wherever the greater Utili- 
tarians have grasped at an illicit method—wherever they have 
borrowed moral conceptions, to which they have really no right 
at all—it has been, in every case, without exception, for the pur- 
pose of an ethical comparison, which their own system gave them 
no means of making—a comparison between the selfish and the 
generous disposition—a comparison between either the generousor 
selfish and the just disposition—a comparison between the‘ worth’ 
of the various appetites, passions, sentiments, and affections of the 
individual character. This appears to us to be highly significant 
of the true direction of the ethical philosophy of the future. 
Mr. Martineau long ago pointed out in the most striking of 
his miscellaneous essays—the review of Dr. Whewell’s ‘ Moral 
Philosophy’—that the ethical faculty in man is essentially com- 
parative, and that not till this comparative essence in it is 
perceived, do we really get at the explanation of the difficulties 
which Utilitarians are always arraying against the adherents 
imof a genuine and inborn moral faculty—the difficulties that 

rise ; the wide variations of moral opinion in different 
ages and different countries, from the apparent absence of all 
f tmoral judgment in the savage or the child educated in crime. 
frajlhe great metaphysician to whom we have alluded shows in 
up§that remarkable essay (which the present reviewer regards as 
ins@the greatest contribution to ethical theory made since the death 
givgol Bishop Butler) that so long as on/y one impulse, disposition, 
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or motive has possession of the will, no ethical judgment can be 
formed at all; that it is only when a strife for the victory arises 
between two of different grades, both of them really experienced 
and appreciated by the agent, that an intuitive moral judgment 
is formed. Not till a child educated in crime has a true glimpse 
of the higher emotions, impulses, or motives of which his mind 
may be the source, can he be sensible of guilt in what he does, 
Not till the savage has inward experience of what is really 
meant by love or forgiveness of his enemy, and even then, not 
unless the reality of that sentiment be fully present to his mind 
at the moment when his passion is roused, can he be sensible 
of guilt in vindictiveness and cruelty. The moral judgment 
between two fully realized principles of human nature—for 
example, the resentful and the loving—is intuitive and absolute, 
so soon as both are really present to the agent ; but experience § P) 
of both is an essential to that judgment ; not even intuitive moral § & 
discriminations can be drawn between practical tendencies of f 4 
which either is unknown or not present to the mind of the agent. hi 

We hold that the examination to which the Utilitarian system § to 
has been subjected bears very remarkable testimony to the te 
fundamental truth of this theory. We find Utilitarianism, f te 
although of the greatest use in determining what is for the§ & 
happiness of men, wholly unable to give authority to the law off th 
‘ the general happiness,’ even so far as it has discovered it; quite § a 
incompetent to bridge the pass between the agent’s self and thef pl 
world which it asserts that he is bound to consider more than him-f a 
self ; quite unable to assign any reason why it is juster to confer 
the same amount of happiness on the miserable than on the 
happy; quite unable to classify the internal dispositions, and 
say which is the nobler; and yet struggling, under cover of 
some transparent metaphysical ruse, to do all these things. Is it 
not evident that it fails precisely in comparing morally heteroge- 
neous principles of action,—that it succeeds only when it weighs 
out grains of happiness homogeneous with each other? It suc 
ceeds in determining which of two actions, both on the same 
moral plane, both purely determined by self-love, is the mor¢ 
efficient ; for while there is no question of a choice between self: 
love and any enlightened self-love, self-love 
which knows what will be most fruitful of happiness, is certainly 
better than blind self-love, which blunders in th 


: 

— a succeeds 1n @ still more marked degree in deciding the manyf jy; 
| oe legislative questions in which the only element to be computedf jo, 
ea at all happens to be the interest of the community at large, andf dr 
a the only problem for the statesman is, which of two courses off th: 
sction will eubserve that interest most’ But it fails directly iif up 
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be | has to judge whether it is better to give than to receive the same 
es | quantum of happiness ; whether it is better to be just to all than 
ed | to heap benevolences on a few; whether it is better to be pure 
nt | than to be impure, even though you live on a desert island where 
ye | NO one except yourself can ever be rendered tnhappier for your 
nd | impurity and where you are the best judge of your own mere 
es, | happiness. 

lly ut if this be a true inference from our examination of the 
1ot | latest phase of Utilitarianism, we must not leave the subject with- 
nd | out pointing out one fatal blunder of Mr. Lecky’s, which seems 
ble | to us of the most dangerous kind, and likely to counteract philo- 
nt § sophically all the good which his usually acute and just, though 
for | too vague, criticism tends to do. Mr. Lecky, generally, and 
ite, | tather vaguely, asserts the doctrine of the hierarchy of active 
nce | principles in human nature to which we have seen that the 
ral § struggles of the Utilitarian philosophy to eke out its own 
of § deficiencies, bear so remarkable a testimony ; but near the close of 
nt. his discussion of this subject he appends a remarkable doctrine 
em§ to the following effect, that enough gratification to a lower 
the § tendency may be worth more than a /itt/e to a conflicting higher 
sm, § tendency, just as enough silver may be worth more than a little 
thef gold. And some of his language appears to assert explicitly 
y off that you may deliberately sin a little, to bring a very large 
uitef amount of ultimate good. Such a doctrine as this upsets com- 
the} pletely the scientific character of Mr. Lecky’s previous criticism, 
im-§ and the arguments by which he sustains it are so loose and con- 
fused, and the refutation of them will illustrate so well the 
fundamental ethical doctrine we have spoken of, that we cannot 
do better than conclude by examining them. Mr. Lecky states 
his doctrine in the following passage :-— 


‘At this point, however, a very difficult problem naturally arises. 
Admitting that our moral nature is superior to our intellectual or 
physical nature ; admitting, too,that by the constitution of our being we 
perceive ourselves to be under an obligation to develope our nature 
to its perfection, establishing the supreme ascendancy of moral motives 

—the question still remains whether the disparity between the different 
'f parts of our being is such that no material or intellectual advantage, 
however great, may be rightly purchased by any sacrifice of our 
moral nature, however small. This is the great question of casuistry, 
‘E the question which divines express by asking whether the end ever 
justifies the means; and on this subject there exists among theo- 
logians a doctrine which is absolutely unrealized, which no one ever 
dreams of applying to actual life, but of which it may be truly said 

that, though propounded with the best intentions, it would, if acted 
iff upon, be utterly incompatible with the very rudiments of civilization, 
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It is said that an undoubted sin, even the most trivial, is a thing in its 
essence and in its consequences so unspeakably dreadful, that no 
conceivable material or intellectual advantage can counterbalance it ; 
that rather than it should be committed, it would be better that any 
any amount of calamity which did not bring with it sin should be 
endured, even that the whole human race should perish in agonies, 
If this be the case, it is manifest that the supreme object of humanity 
should be sinlessness ; and it is equally manifest that the means to this 
end is the absolute suppression of the desires. To expand the circle 
of wants is necessarily to multiply temptations, and therefore to increase 
the number of sins. It may, indeed, elevate the moral standard, for 
a torpid sinlessness is not a high moral condition ; but if every sin 
be what these theologians assert—if it be a thing deserving eternal 
agony, and so inconceivably frightful that the ruin of a world is a 
less evil than its commission—even moral advantages are utterly in- 
commensurate with it. No heightening of the moral tone, no depth 
or ecstasy of devotion, can for a moment be placed in the balance. 
The consequences of this doctrine, if applied to actual life, would 
be so extravagant, that their simple statement is a refutation. A 
sovereign, when calculating the consequences of a war, should reflect 
that a single sin occasioned by that war—a single blasphemy of a 
wounded soldier, the robbery of a single hencoop, the violation of the 
purity of a single woman—is a greater calamity than the ruin of the 
entire commerce of his nation, the loss of her most precious provinces, 
the destruction of all her power. He must believe that the evil of the 


increase of unchastity, which invariably. results from the formation of f1 


an army, is an immeasurably greater calamity than any material or 


political disasters that army can possibly avert. He must believeB 


that the most fearful plague or famine that desolates his land should 


be regarded as a matter of rejoicing, if it had but the feeblest and§j 


most transient influence in suppressing vice. He must believe that if 
the agglomeration of his ‘people in great cities adds but one to the 
number of their sins, no possible intellectual or material advantages 


ean prevent the construction of cities being a fearful calamity. Accord-§- 


ing to this principle, every elaboration of life, every amusement that 
brings multitudes together, almost every art, every accession of wealth 
that awakens or stimulates desires, is an evil, for all these become 
the sources of some sins, and their advantages are for the most part 
purely terrestrial. The entire structure of civilization is founded upon 


the belief that it is a good thing to cultivate intellectual and material ff] 


capacities, even at the cost of certain moral evils which we are often 
able accurately to foresee. The time will doubtless come when the 
man who Jays the foundation-stone of a manufacture will be able to 
predict with assurance in what proportion the drunkenness and the 
unchastity of his city will be increased by his enterprise. Yet he 
will still pursue that enterprise, and mankind will still pronounce 
it to be good.’—(Vol. i. pp. 114-116.) 


' It is not often that we should take side with a Roman Catholic 
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casuist against a Protestant moralist, but here we confess Father 
Newman seems to us to have immensely the advantage of his 
critic, who has not in the least understood his doctrine, and 
therefore, of course, not confuted it. A passage of greater con- 
fusion of ideas we have seldom read. In the first place, though 
sin—which means, of course, transgression of the Divine law 
within us—is the worst of evils, it does not in the least follow that 
sinlessness is the greatest of goods. Sinlessness would be abso- 
lutely secured by non-existence, and the non-existence of moral 
beings can hardly be the greatest of goods. Sin is not the oppo- 
site of sinlessness, but of virtue. If sin be the worst of human 
evils, it is only because, wherever there is sin, there might be 
innocence, holiness, or virtue; and not one of these means mere 
sinlessness. Innocence means the absence of any disposition to 
sin, which may arise as well from the perfect inward order of the 
character as from the absence of external provocations. A stone 
is sinless, but a stone is not innocent, and the sinlessness of the 
stone is not good. Still less is virtue or holiness identical with 
sinlessness. And further, when Mr. Lecky applies this doctrine 
to actual life to test it, he not only applies a doctrine he has 
utterly misunderstood, but applies it in the most eccentric and 
disputable fashion. Thus, he makes the sovereign who is contem- 
plating war compute the sins to which it will inevitably lead, as 
if no sins of the same kind would be committed by the same persons 
in the absence of war—as if it were not obvious that sins inevi- 
tably arising from a mere change of outward circumstances, are 
due to sinful conditions of the will already existing, and involv- 
ing just as much real sin in their suppressed, as in their expressed 
form. How can any sin be inevitable that is not sin already? If 
any will is so disposed that, give it but an outward chance, and it 
will inevitably blossom into external guilt, then that external guilt 
is not new guilt, but the mere exhibition of previously existing 
guilt. If, on the other hand, the sin is not inevitable, but only 
probable, then there is achance for moral resistance as well as for 
oral surrender, and the issue may either be a character purified 
r a character degraded. The truth is, that in this curious 
ge Mr. Lecky, after fighting the battle against Utilitarian- 
ism, suddenly throws up his hand and reasons precisely like a 
tilitarian. If Utilitarianism is false, as Mr. Lecky, with us, 
lieves, the root of its falsehood lies in this, that it tests the 
orality of an action by a very guess-work sort of calculation 
f consequences, even where we have a prior and far more 
uthoritative test at our command. But this is precisely the 
alschood on which the whole drift of this incoherent passage 
founded. Mr. Lecky does not ask whether a certain action is 
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right or wrong in itself, and then assume, as he fairly might do, 
that if it is right, while it certainly adds one to the total number 
of right actions, and so tends to strengthen the world’s sympathy 
with right, it is not likely to be the parent of so much evil as 
good, and vice versd with regard to a wrong action; but, on the 
contrary, he plunges headlong into the Utilitarian mode of 
thought, first reckoning all the external evil of which any action 
may be an ‘occasion,’ as if it were the real cause of that evil, 
and then setting off against it, not the moral character of the 
action itself, which is the only new moral product of which any 
one can be certain, but some supposed utilities, not of a moral, 
but of an external kind, which he contends are adequate to out- 
weigh a few certain sins. It seems to us that Mr. Lecky’s 
doctrine is the immorality of the Papal indulgences, as that 
immorality was commonly understood, over again. It will 
give us leave to commit a few sins, if we buy leave with a 
eat quantity of small change in the form of political utilities. 
e assert that the only additional sin which any man can be 
certain of introducing into the world, is his own, when he does 
what he knows to be wrong; that he can never have the smallest 
reason for thinking a right action likely to favour even external 
evils half as much as a wrong one, which must increase it by one 
evil, and may increase it indefinitely ; and that, so far as a right 
act does obviously give birth to external evils—a right declaration 
of war, for instance, to such evils as Mr. Lecky names—there is 
no ground in the world for thinking that it will add to the number 
of actual sins. No true moralist will admit that the inevitable 
multiplication of temptations, caused by the growing complexity 
of life, tends to multiply sins so much as it tends to multiply 
virtues. Were it so, the creation of man, or of any free moral 
being, would have been a sin in itself, and every fresh develop- 
ment of his complex nature a new sin. To tempt wilfully to sin 
is one thing, to be the innocent cause of the multiplication of 
temptations is quite another ; and any responsibility for this is 
chargeable, not on that innocent cause, but on the author of the 
whole constitution of the universe, who will know how to vindi- 
cate His own laws. What proof can there be that any righteous 
act ever yet multiplied the number of sins, that any unrighteous 
act ever yet diminished that number? Vice is clearly in no 
sense convertible with sin; much evil that was as evil before as 
after it was manifested, is hidden under the vice caused by 
wealth, or war, or such other circumstantial changes in life as 
Mr. Lecky supposes. All that Dr. Newman’s doctrine involves 
is simply this, that no conscious sin should be committed by any 
human being, even for the apparent purpose of saving a world from 
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destruction, if such a case could be imagined. And if there be 
such a thing as sin at all, this seems to us to be a merely iden- 
tical truth. If a right act causes the destruction of the world, 
then the world ‘ought’ to be destroyed; and it must have been 
the will of the Creator of the world that in such a case it should 
be destroyed. If an act which involves frightful consequences 
cannot be ‘right,’ then the Utilitarians have the best of it after 
all, and Mr. Lecky is utterly inconsistent with himself in declar- 
ing that we can ever know what is right without having calcu- 
lated all the consequences. But, of course, as a matter of fact, 
the true position is this, that we know far more of the internal 
character of most acts than we do of their external consequences, 
- and have every reason to believe that right will generate right 
rather than wrong. 

At all events, Mr. Lecky vitiates all his previous argu- 
ments by his futile and illegitimate conclusion, that enough of 
useful consequence should outweigh even an intuitive perception 
of wrong. What is ‘enough?’ And what is the worth of 
the intuitive perception, if you can appeal from it to a sufficient 
array of Utilitarian results? Mr. Lecky has made a most 
suicidal concession (which, however, for some reason we cannot 
fathom, his acute antagonist, Mr. Morley, has passed over), 
when he gives up his theory of an internal hierarchy in the active 
principles of human nature for this loose and fatal doctrine, that 
if you can only collect pence enough in the form of common 
utilities and pleasures, you may buy out the pound of your moral 
principle altogether. If this were true, God himself must either 
act upon the same principle (in which case at a certain point He 
sacrifices His holiness to His benevolence), or if He does not, we 
are no true children of God; and instead of climbing slowly up 
from our animal nature to the highest principles which we share 
with Him, we are justified (by whom ?) in drawing a line some- 
where against the dangerous secular results of His too spiritual 
influence, and in insisting that though religion may be very good 
in its way, we will not allow it, or Him whom we worsh?5, to 
interfere with the development of the arts of civilization and the 
accumulation of wealth! Is this really what Mr. Lecky means ? 
If so, he has struck a far more fatal blow at morality than any 
Utilitarian. If not, he has surrendered every advantage he has 
gained over the Utilitarian system, for the sake of talking with 
that air of mild, worldly superiority to the ‘impracticable’ teach- 
ings of theologians, now so much in vogue with even the best 
and noblest of our rationalistic thinkers. 
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Arr. IV.—Nonconformity in Lancashire. 
Lancashire: Its Puritanism and Nonconformity. By Rosert 
Hautey, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. Manchester: Tubbs & Brook. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1869. 


In the year 1862 occurred the Bicentenary of that fatal Act by 
which the Established Church of England did its best to commit 
suicide ; when, at all events, it created that defined, permanent, 
organized Nonconformity which, growing to the dimensions it 
has now reached, has wrested from her half the population, and 
renders the very title of National Church an absurd misnomer. 

The Nonconformists, in celebrating the magnanimous sacrifices 
of their religious ancestors, not unnaturally desired to perpetuate 
the memory of their worth by tracing (at least in those counties 
where the influence of the 2,000 had been most conspicuous) 
the history of their doings and sufferings, and by rescuing from 
oblivion such local memorials of them and of their successors as 
time was fast obscuring and would soon obliterate. ‘Old 
Mortality’ was, therefore (so to speak), commissioned to saddle 
his white pony again, and go forth, chisel in hand, to retouch the 
fading characters on the obscure monuments of the ‘ worthies’ 
of St. Bartholomew's Day, and to clear away the weeds and long 
grass which had gathered about their sepulchres. Surely their 
descendants were justified in so doing, for, as Doddridge truly 
says, ‘we are to be concerned for’ Nonconformity, ‘not 
‘merely as the cause of a distinct party, but of truth, honour, and 
‘liberty ; and I will add, in a great measure the cause of serious 
‘ piety too.’ 

In the prosecution of this task, two or three volumes, generally 
distinguished by patient and accurate research, candour and 
impartiality, had already been published before the appearance 
of Dr. Halley’s work.* This last, though partly written with 
the same object, also contemplates other aims, which would make 
it unfair both to it and to them to place it in the same category, 
or judge of it by the same standard. 

Dr. Halley’s work is not merely a local history, though this is 
all it professes to be. It is that, and something more. While 
giving an account of the origin and progress of Puritanism and 
Nonconformity in the county of Lancaster, he has not unsuccess- 
fully linked the local history on to that of the great political 
movements of the times, so that the book might almost be called 
‘The religious history of England dur‘ng the three last centuries, 
‘as illustrated by the course of events ia the county of Lancaster.’ 
This mode of presenting history, of inerconneeting local trans- 


* Embracing Cheshire, Essex, and Yorkshire. 
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actions with those of the nation at large, is indeed very difficult, 
and reminds one of that feat which the ancient charioteers some- 
times exhibited—of driving six or eight horses abreast; but 
when it is done with skill, it is often of signal use to the 
student, and a valuable auxiliary and supplement to works 
of a more general character. For example, similar events may 
be simultaneously happening in many parts of a country, but 
which the national historian is obliged to content himself with 
describing them in general terms. In a local history, particular 
instances and examples of these events are given, and, being 
presented with much more amplification, make a proportionate 
Impression on the imagination. Thus, the miseries to which 
the civil war reduced our ancestors, the sufferings and privations 
produced by unjust and persecuting laws, and, generally, the 
social condition of the people, when illustrated in detail 
by the transactions of any particular county, are presented 
in a picture much more vivid than can well be given in the con- 
densed page of an historian who is tracing the national fortunes. 
As the same class of events are going on everywhere, all he 
can do, for the most part, is to seize their general features, and 
exclude those picturesque and special details which so much aid 
imagination, and enable it to figure to itself the real conditions 
of past history. Hence, a few incidents in a siege, or a minute 
description of a single battle, will often serve to give a more vivid 
notion of the conditions of a great struggle, of the characters 
and tempers of the combatants, than a general history of an 
entire campaign. Similarly, the social condition of a com- 
munity, the relations of the different classes of which it consists, 
its modes of life, its occupations and amusements, the style of 
its dress, or its domestic habits, are often more vividly conceived 
from the details of a provincial history than they can be from a 
more general work, One has but to enlarge the provincial image 
(so to speak) to obtain a good idea of the national condition. It 
is true, indeed, that a local history can never (if we would guard 
against misconception on one side or other), supersede the ne- 
cessity of carefully perusing the general history, let them ever 
so often intersect one another; for that alone will guard 
against partial or unduly extended inferences, and correct im- 
pressions which, derived from one locality, may be exaggerations 
when applied to another. Still, this species of history, like 
memoirs or letters, may be of invaluable service in giving 
greater reality and vividness to our conceptions. It is like the 
example which clears up the general rule, or the diagram on the 
mathematician’s board by which he exemplifies the general 
proposition. So true is it, as Quinctilian says, that it is ‘ by no 
‘means the same thing to relate the whole and to relate everything.’ 
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Whately, in enforcing the importance of speciality of description, 
if we would duly impress the imagination, aptly cites one of the 
papers in the ‘ Adventurer,’ in which we are told that a single 
affecting incident at the battle of Fontenoy, when related in a 
company which had heard the account of the general carnage 
of the battle unmoved, melted all into tears; and it is certain 
that if, on getting up in the morning, any of us found that our 
own near neighbour had been just burned out of house and home, 
we should feel it more strongly, because we should conceive it 
more vividly, than if we read in the paper that, last year, a 
battle had been fought on the Yang-tsze-Kiang in which 10,000 
Chinese perished on either side. 

While Dr. Halley has thus given to his work an interest for 
which he did not expressly stipulate with the reader, and has 
thus made it of value to the student of English history in 
general, there are not wanting other reasons which may claim 
the attentive perusal of every such student. 

If the local history sufficiently coincides with the national 
history to make the one a valuable illustration of the other, it is 
also sufficiently discriminated by those peculiar features which, as 
Thucydides truly says, will ever characterize events or cycles of 
events, however substantially identical. The strong contrasts 
which, at an early period, and during the whole struggles of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, mark the social and religious 
elements exhibited in Lancashire contribute to this. The Puritan 
and the Papist were both of an extreme type; Presbyterianism 
was nowhere in England (except, perhaps, in one or two southern 
districts) so completely organized, nor did it offer elsewhere so 
fair an opportunity of inspecting its principles and working in re- 
lation to the English people. The fluctuations, again, of political 
and religious feeling were (as they have ever been in this 
county, whose people have much of the ‘ perfervidum ingenium’ 
which Buchanan attributes to the Scotch), most violent. The 
various factions have exhibited not only strong contrasts, but 
the most rapid alternations of sentiment and fortune.* 

The general design of the work our author thus announces in 
the first paragraph of his preface :— 


‘The object I proposed in writing this book was, not to compose a 
history of Lancashire, nor to confine my narrative to the detail of its 
Puritanism and Nonconformity, but to notice so much of its history 
as may elucidate the Puritanism and Nonconformity, and, as con- 
nected with them, the religious life of that great county. More 
* Perhaps that must be accounted one of the most singular which, 


during the late elections, so falsified all omens drawn from the character 
and recent history of the county. 
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distinctly than any other English county, Lancashire has a religious 
history of its own. Its Puritanism has been remarkable for many 
peculiarities ; its Nonconformity has been in many respects unlike the 
Nonconformity of the other parts of England. It has had more than 
any other county, on the one hand, a strong and determined Popish 
party, and on the other, a powerful and zealous Puritan party. Under 
the government of Elizabeth, Puritanism was encouraged in it, while 
it was persecuted in other counties. In the reign of James, it had its 
own ‘ Book of Sports,’ enforced nowhere else ; and in the time of his 
son, its own religious war, distinct from, although simultaneous with, 
the great religious war of the country. It had a Presbyterian Church 
legally established within its boundaries, and a Congregationalism 
unlike the Independency of the eastern and southern counties.’ 


But while there is sufficient in these volumes to commend 
them to the attention of readers outside the County Palatine, 
their chief attraction must, of course, be for those who live in it, 
and especially for its Nonconformist inhabitants. It is, no doubt, 
a local history ; but considered even in that light, we think we 
may congratulate Dr, Halley on the manner in which he has 
performed his task. One of the most easily besetting infirmities 
of those who propose to themselves any such work, is to fall— 
at times, at least—into utter oblivion of their only rational 
end, while pursuing the means to it; to think little or nothin 
of the relative value or interest of the materials which they 
are employed in collecting. Animated by antiquarian zeal 
(always strong, and doubly strong if conjoined with local 
enthusiasm), they seldom distinguish, provided they can recover 
anything from the maw of time, whether it be a precious 
or a worthless relic, They weary you with details of 
occurrences about which no man ever cared or ever will care; 
they are equally conscientious and diligent in the search after 
the least important and most important facts; they accurately 
investigate, collate, correct the different accounts of—nothing, 
and as scrupulously determine the dates at which the ‘ nothing’ 
occurred; give you two or three conjectures on some obscure 
fact, the sole interest of which consists in its obscurity, and 
which, if it were but clear, no mortal would care about; tire 

ou with how the Rev. Mordecai Andrews was the incumbent of 

ullstone for forty years, and was only ‘remarkable’ for doing 
nothing ‘remarkable’ in all that time; and how Sir John 
Humdrum, though much honoured in his day, managed to live 
and die in such obscurity, that the utmost diligence of the 
editor has not been able to get at much more about him than 
the dates of his birth, marriage, and death, and his epitaph in 
the chancel of the church to which he was a bountiful bene- 
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factor, and where, before he slept his last, he had doubtless often 
slept in his lifetime. 

Topographical books of all kinds, itineraries, county histories, 
(valuable and important though they be in many respects), are 
apt to become tedious by trivialities, and dreary details of insig- 
nificant matters ; and though they contain many facts of which 
the historian can make excellent use, are as little likely to be 
read continuously as dictionaries, gazetteers, or cyclopedias on 
special branches of knowledge—to which class of works they in 
fact belong. Much the same thing may be said of the best 
‘Collectanea Biographica’ designed to do honour to the 
worthies of any particular class or country. The compilers are 
so anxious to include everything, that they forget old Hesiod’s 
aphorism, that the ‘half’? may be more than the ‘whole.’ Of 
course it cannot well be helped, if, like Wood’s ‘ Athens 
Oxonienses,’ or Calamy’s ‘Ejected Ministers,’ or Walker’s ‘Suf- 
ferings of the Clergy,’ the object is to give an exhaustive 
catalogue of names, of even the obscurest. But it reduces such 
books to works of reference, and makes continuous perusal an 
impossibility. 

Every now and then, however, we find a writer with so 
vigorous a mind or so lively a fancy, or both, that, like old 
Fuller, in his ‘ Worthies,’ he can inform and animate the mass 
of dull or torpid details over which it is his fate to brood; and 
by his skilful selection or grouping of incidents, by the original 
reflections he can found upon trivial facts, by his quaint and 
unexpected turns of thought—in a word, by the pleasant fruit 
which his exuberant genius manages to graft on the crabbed 
stock of his materials—keeps the attention of the reader con- 
tinually awake. The antiquary’s ‘lamp,’ as one has well said, 
in such a case, ‘burns on brighter and brighter amidst the dust 
‘of parchments, and love and pride vivify the dim records’ which 
the author explores. 

Dr. Halley seems to us to have much of this very enviable 
talent. He has, for the most part, made even his minuter 
details very readable, partly by a judicious winnowing of his 
voluminous materials, partly by judicious abridgment and com- 
pression, partly by spirited and graphic description, partly by 
the able portraits he has given of the principal characters, and 
partly by the skilful manner in which he has generally made 
the details bear on the great object of the volumes. Of course 
we do not mean to say that in every case he has been able to do 
this with a success, for the materials are by no means 
always equally tractable; but we know of few books in which 
minute local history is made more readable. 
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In several important points Dr. Halley’s work deserves special 
commendation. The research, the impartiality, and the temper, 
are all admirable. 

Not only have such books as Baines’s ‘ Lancashire,’ Whit- 
taker’s ‘ Manchester,’ and the voluminous publications of the 
Cheetham Society been laid under contribution, but a multitude 
of obscure volumes, and still obscurer tracts and pamphlets, have 
been diligently ransacked for materials. 

The spirit in which these materials have been used is highly 
creditable to the author’s impartiality. He is no mere eulogist or 
apologist of any party. Wherever he finds any trait of good, 
whether in Papist, Episcopalian, or Presbyterian, he acknow- 
ledges it with genial kindness; and where he finds stain or blot 
in the characters of those with whom he most sympathizes, he 
does not attempt to conceal or palliate it. Admirer as he is of 
the Puritans, and though he desires to set forth strongly their 
many excellencies, he does not shut his eyes to their foibles, and 
often indulges a little innocent humour in sly hits at their 
extravagancies. He is, similarly, always willing to make the 
largest and most charitable allowances for the excesses into 
which the spirit of faction, inflamed by fierce controversy and 
mutual wrongs, too often plunged all parties. 

It is difficult, of. course, to review in the ordinary way 
a work which is so necessarily miscellaneous in its contents ; 
and, having expressed our opinion of the great ability and 
value of the back, we shall content ourselves with justifying it 
by a brief statement of the principal topics, and by a selection 
ot a few characteristic passages. 

It is divided into nine chapters, of which the first (extending 
over nearly fifty pages) is introductory, and gives a very graphic 
though condensed summary of the history of the county from 
the earliest times to the passing of the Act of Supremacy in 
1531; it treats of its geography, the origin of its principal 
families, the rise of its chief towns, its ancient castles, monasteries, 
und abbeys, and the first feeble efforts of that vast industrial 
and commercial activity which is now felt in all parts of the 
world. Towards the close, our author describes the religious 
condition of:the community in Henry VIII.’s time, as com- 
pared with that cf the country at large :— 


‘In Lancashire there were fewer and less threatening signs of the 
fall of the ecclesiastical power than in many other parts of England. 
The gross ignorance and grosser superstition of the people afforded 
some sort of screen for the negligence and immorality of the clergy. 
The light which emanated from the pulpit of Lutterworth seems 
scarcely to have penetrated this dark and secluded county. Not a 
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single “ gospeller of the Lollards” is ever seen acting his part in the 
religious history of Lancashire. There were enlightened natives of 
the county, and some of them, like Hugh Oldham and Henry Standish, 
were enlightened priests, but they gained their light and diffused it in 
more favoured parts of England. Excepting the neighbourhood of 
Manchester, where the commercial spirit of the people had promoted 
some intercourse with Holland and Germany, no English county was 
less prepared to receive or ready to welcome the reformation of religion 
than sportive, secluded, illiterate, superstitious Lancashire.’ 


The second chapter, which is entitled the ‘ Reformation,’ 
extends from the passing of the Act of Supremacy to the death 
of Queen Mary, 1531-1558. It treats, among other topics of 
interest, of the history of the surrender of the abbeys of Whalley 
and Furness, and the nefarious disposal of their revenues in the 
aggrandizement of the houses of Stanley and others; it relates 
the founding of the bishopric of Chester, and gives a very 
striking sketch of the martyrs, John Bradford and George 
Marsh, who, as they were among the most indefatigable and 
eloquent preachers of the Reformation, were also among the 
most heroic of the sufferers for it. 

The third chapter is entitled ‘ Puritanism,’ and extends from 
the accession of Elizabeth to her death (1558-1603), and here 
we have a vivid account of the chief Lancashire worthies of the 
Reformation, and of the obstacles with which in this, the most 
Catholic county of England, they had to contend. The circum- 
stance that it was so strongly Catholic, probably, made its 
Puritanism all the more trenchant, and hence the strong con- 
trasts of religious, social, and political feeling, which were found 
in it—In this chapter is an amusing episode on the subject of 
the popular superstitions of Lancashire, and a vigorous sketch of 
Dr. Dee, Warden of the Collegiate Church, the well-known 
astrologer, whose diary forms so curious a volume of the Camden 
Society’s publications. 

The fourth chapter is entitled ‘Presbyterianism,’ and ex- 
tends from the accession of James I. to the death of Charles I. 
This chapter, embracing the history of the civil war and the 
triumph and general adoption of Presbyterianism in Lancashire 
(where, as already said, it was more completely organized than in 
any other county), as it is one of the longest, is also one of the 
most interesting chapters in the work. Among the more attrac- 
tive passages are those narrating King James’s ‘ Progresses’ in 
Lancashire, his ‘Sunday at Hoghton Tower,’ the sieges of 
Manchester and Lathom, the massacre at Bolton, and the diffi- 
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culties which began to beset the Presbyterians from their 
‘harmonious consent’ in banning all ‘ toleration,’—thereby dili- 
gently proving the truth of John Milton’s accusation, that 
‘ presbyter is but priest writ large.’ 

The fifth chapter, which is occupied with the period from the 
death of Charles I. to the ‘ Act of Uniformity’ (1649-1662), is 
_entitled ‘Comprehension,’ ‘not because,’ as our author says, 
‘a comprehension was accomplished,’ though it was a period in 
which Baxter, Howe, and others were very fertile in their 
schemes for effecting some such impossible thing; but because 
no party was able to obtain a decided predominance, and, 
to a certain extent, ull of them, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
and Independents, shared de facto in the revenues of the 
Church. It contains an interesting narrative of the gradually 
increasing hostility of the Presbyterians to the Govern- 
ment of the Protector, their jealousies of the Independents, 
and their short-lived and short-sighted joy at the Restora- 
tion.* In this chapter we have an account of the Battle of 
Wigan, the execution of the Earl of Derby, and a sketch of 
Charles Worsley, Cromwell’s favourite officer.—Lancashire, and 
Manchester in particular, seem to have been as mad with joy at 
the restoration of Charles II. as any other parts of the kingdom. 

The sixth chapter, which deals with the Act of Uniformity, 
1662, is entitled ‘ Exclusion ;’ and here we have the history of 


* One of the most curious examples of that extravagant loyalty 
with which the Presbyterians welcomed the Restoration is given in 
the following paragraph. King Charles in the ‘ Act of Uniformity’ 
took Nathaniel Heywood at his word, and turned his text into a 
prophecy :-— 

‘Of the extraordinary texts which the Presbyterian ministers 
prefixed to their loyal effusions, none was more extraordinary than 
that of Nathaniel Heywood, vicar of Ormskirk. Having been one 
of the king’s preachers for Lancashire, who received an annual grant of 
£40 for preaching in the Catholic parts of the county, and had 
hitherto retained it through all the changes of government, he lost 
his appointment at the Restoration. On the thanksgiving-day, he 
selected for his text the words, “‘ Mephibosheth said unto the king, 
Yea, let him take all, forasmuch as my lord the king is come again in 
peace unto his own house.”t He was reminded by one of his 
parishioners both of his text and of his extravagantly loyal sermon, 
when, on the passing of the Act of Uniformity, “the king took all”— 
not only his annual grant, but his parsonage, glebe, tithes, church, 
and graveyard. His uncomplaining resignation to his heavy loss of 
all things furnished a beautiful illustration of his loyal sermon,’ — 
(Vol. ii. pp. 126, 127.) ; 
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the principal ejected ministers in each several ‘classis’ into 
which the Presbyterian scheme of church government had 
divided the county. The sketch of these men, and of the 
manner in which they severally encountered this great sorrow 
of their lives, is very graphic. We may mention with par- 
ticular commendation the accounts given of Newcome, Angier, 
Jollie, Heywood, and Mather. 

The seventh chapter, which occupies the period from the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity to the Revolution, is entitled 
‘Nonconformity,’ and is in many respects one of the most 
interesting in the two volumes, containing as it does an account 
of the heroism with which the ejected ministers (and those of 
Lancashire are but a specimen of others in every county in 
England) faced, not only their ejectment, but its consequences, 
which were often far worse than the ejectment itself; how they 
persisted in preaching, in spite of the Five Mile Act and the 
Corporation Act, and found it more easy to bear imprisonment 
than to be silenced ; how they met the remnants of their flocks 
by night in the open field, or in the woods, or on the hill- 
side; how they battled with the daily privations of life, and 
derived a precarious subsistence from casual sources;—condemned 
‘to live,’ as Howe says, ‘upon charity; some of them with 
‘ difficulty getting, and others, (educated to modesty,) with 
‘ greater difficulty begging their bread.’ 

Nevertheless, these men laid the solid foundations of that 
widely-extended Nonconformity of the present day which 
challenges the support of half the nation. In this chapter our 
author gives a fair account of the conduct of the Nonconformist 
ministers in relation to the ‘ Indulgence’ of James II. Though 
we admire the constancy with which the generality of them 
refused to avail themselves of this toleration, because uncon- 
stitutionally granted, we have never blamed the few who did so, 
where they did not unworthily ‘give thanks for it? When 
we are arbitrarily robbed of our natural rights, as these men 
were, we are surely at liberty to reclaim them, whatever be the 
motives of those who invite us to take our own again. 

The eighth chapter, which deals with the period from the 
passing of the Act of Toleration to the rise of Methodism, (1689 
to 1760,) is entitled ‘The Old Dissent,’ and contains a large 
amount of very curious information respecting the progress of 
Nonconformity during this period. The account given of the 
first meeting-houses under the Act of Toleration, of the character 
of the buildings, of the probable numbers of Dissenters, of the 
modes of wiki, of the means of ministerial support, of the 
first modest efforts of Voluntaryism, of the relations of Noncon- 
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formists to the Establishment, is exceedingly interesting. The 
details furnish us with a more vivid picture of the religious 
aspects of the time than can be found in more general history ; 
and, as we have already said, enable us, by enlarging the image, 
to imagine what was passing in every other county. This chapter 
also contains an account of the riotous proceeding of the mobs 
that supported Sacheverell, and the important part which Lan- 
cashire played in the Rebellions of 1715 and 1745. It closes 
with a very interesting sketch of that lamentable decline in the 
religious fervour, and that deterioration in the theology of the 
Nonconformists, which marked the middle of the last century. 
The same features, indeed, prevailed in the Church of England. 
Everywhere a deep spiritual lethargy had seized the nation. 
Among the Nonconformists it was contemporaneous with the 
transient prevalence in many quarters of Arian and Semi-Arian 
errors. 

The ninth and last chapter is entitled ‘Modern Dissent,’ and 
gives a sufficiently full account of the revival, progress, and pre- 
sent condition of Lancashire Nonconformity, commencing with 
1760. 


The chief interest of the work is, of course, derived in one way 
and another from that great central fact which evoked it—the 
‘Black Bartholomew Act’—an Act for which no one, we suppose, 
of the present generation would venture to put in a plea, and 
which has been by none more heartily denounced than by many 
of the most eloquent defenders and noblest ornaments—Julius 
Hare, for example—of the Church of England. 

It is sad, but most instructive, to contemplate the history of 
the many futile attempts to secure ‘uniformity’ of ecclesiastical 
rites and ceremonies. Never did a Church make greater sacrifices 
to secure this impossible object than the Church of England; 
and never was failure more conspicuous. ‘ Uniformity,’ indeed, 
whether of doctrine or ceremony, it is equally unavailing to 
attempt to produce by such means as she employed; but if 
ever it were pardonable to resort to any such measures, one 
would fancy they would be resorted to on behalf of such doc- 
trines as the Church itself deemed vita/—doctrines which, even 
if force were no longer appealed to, would yet be felt to be an 
indispensable condition of voluntary union. But the ye 
with which the English Church began to vex the souls of the 
Puritans, and continued to do so till the Act of Uniformity at 
length got rid of Puritanism, and with it of a great part of the 
very life of the Church, referred to the most insignificant matters 
of ceremony, most of which might have been safely left to indi- 
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vidual discretion. It was about such things as the ‘sign of the 
‘cross in baptism,’ ‘kneeling ut the Sacrament,’ the cut and 
colour of ecclesiastical vestments, that the authorities of the 
Church were so solicitous; it was to produce that darling 
‘uniformity’ in matters acknowledged to be non-essential on 
which the soul of ecclesiastical tyranny was set. As Dr. Halley 
shows, the theology of the Reformers on both sides—that of 
Whitgift, for example, and of his opponents—was the same; 
in truth, a Calvinism only too prononcée. It was the great 
‘vestment’ controversy and the disputes about ‘ ceremonies’ 
which kept the Church in continual turmoil, and which at last 
very mainly conduced to the extrusion of so large a portion of 
her best ministers ; for though it is true that other contro- 
versies, (especially with reference to the forms of ecclesiastical 
government,) had opened on the Church long before 1662, it was 
still for the most part the tyrannical demand of absolute submis- 
sion to punctilios which the imposers themselves admitted to be 
non-essential, that decided the conduct of the ejected ministers, 
It was not subscription to the articles that troubled them; and 
a great many would even have willingly accepted Episcopal 
government if only administered with moderation. Nor did 
they wish the things to which they objected prohibited. They 
would have been content to leave them to individual discretion. 
It is in vain to say, by way of apology for tyranny, that the 
things enjoined were indifferent, for this is the very condemna- 
tion of those who imposed them. The more this is conceded, the 
more egregious appears the folly of those who insisted upon them 
as if they were not so. Nor will the same argument avail against 
those who refused compliance. They did not regard them as 
indifferent. The one party might at least consistently yield indi- 
vidual liberty with regard to them ; the others could not comply, 
because, whether erroneously or not, they felt a conscientious 
objection to them. In some cases, indeed, it was a foolishly 
scrupulous conscience which thus protested against the enjoined 
usages ; but any way it was conscience, and could not, therefore, 
be argued down. In the majority of cases, however, it was no 
foolish scruple that actuated these men; they objected because 
they deemed that the things enjoined, having been long and 
hopelessly entwined with superstition, must inevitably tend to 
perpetuate or revive it; or because they felt that to allow the 
right to impose things which the imposers themselves conceded 
to be indifferent, was to surrender Christian liberty. A man may 
be perfectly indifferent whether he takes a thing in his right 
hand or his left, or sets his right or his left leg forward first ; 
but he would have good reason to quarrel with any human 
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authority that told him he should be fined or imprisoned for not 
doing just which of the two its own tyrannical whimsies might 
enjoin. But the Church was at that time deaf to all such con- 
siderations. As some one said of Shakespeare, that a ‘pun was 
‘the Cleopatra for which he lost the world, and was content to 
‘lose it,’ so it may be said that ‘uniformity’ was the Cleopatra 
on which the English Church almost staked its existence, and 
was content to stake it. 

And, now, it is most instructive to see, after threé centuries, 
and in spite of all the tears and bloodshed to propitiate this 
uncouth and cruel idol—this Mumbo Jumbo of ecclesiastical 
fanaticism—how hopeless has been the attempt, and how use- 
less the sacrifices, to secure ‘uniformity.’ Not only outside 
the Church (a thing the possibility of which was then never 
dreamt of) are there millions of religionists exhibiting every 
variety of doctrine, discipline, and ritual which she cannot 
touch, but within her; and while the Act of Uniformity is still in 
force on her rebellious children, there is, in fact, almost as much 
Nonconformity as exists beyond her pale. Nay, the variations 
are much greater than of old; for they have extended to doc- 
trine as well as ritual, in spite of all her acts of repression ; so 
that we have within the Church every shade of dogmatic teach- 
ing between Colensoism and Puseyism—between a thinly-dis- 
guised Deism and a full-blown Romanism! But even as regurds 
ritual, the varieties are still as great as in the days of Elizabeth. 
Similar words to those in which Cecil, in a manuscript still 
extant, catalogued the lamentable deviations from ‘ uniformity ’ 
which excited the zeal of Elizabeth’s Bishops, may be applied 
to the spectacle of the modern Church—still guarded by its 
Act of ‘Uniformity!’ It was written after the Queen’s ‘ injunc- 
‘ tions in behalf of uniformity,’ and shows that authority could 
do as little then as now. 


‘In the long interval,’ says our author, ‘ which elapsed between 
the meeting of the Convocation and the legalising of its decisions by 
Parliament, the Puritan clergy, probably encouraged by this close 
division’—(the Puritans had a clear majority on the open vote, but 
when proxies were demanded were beaten by a single vote)—‘ con- 
tinued their ministrations, with little regard to the uniformity 
enjoined by the Queen and her bishops. How little uniformity was 
produced by the Queen’s injunctions appears in a paper found among 
the manuscripts of Cecil, according to which “some perform divine 
service in the chancel, some in the body of the church, some in a 
seat made in the church, some in the pulpit, with their faces to the 

ople. Some say with a surplice, and others without one. In some 
places the table stands in the body of the church, in others it stands 
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in the chancel; in some places, altarwise, distant from the wall a 
yard; in others, in the middle of the chancel, north and south. 
In some places the table is joined, in others it stands upon tressels ; 
in some has a carpet, in others none. Some administer the Commu- 
nion with surplice and cope, others with surplice alone, others 
with none. Some with a chalice, others with a Communion cup, 
others with a common cup; some with unleavened bread, some with 
leavened. Some receive kneeling, others standing, others sitting. 
Some sign with a cross, others sign not. Some minister with a sur- 
plice, others without ; some with a square cap, some with a round 
cap, some with a buttoned cap ; some with a hat; some in scholars’ 
clothes, some in others,’ ”* 


And might not the words of this curious paragraph be 
ee in a description of the usages of the present day ? 
t might be said, if we may be permitted for a moment to 
imitate Cecil’s style :— 


‘Some preach in a surplice, and some in a black gown ; some change 
vestments during the service, and some change them not; in some 
places they chant the psalms, in some they mumble the same ; some 
congregations intone the service, and some intone it not; some 
clergymen, albeit often without ear or voice, strive to intone the 
responses, and some do not; in some places they have choristers 
clothed in white vestments, and in some they have none ; in some, 
choirs not dressed in uniform, in some only the parish clerk ; in some 
they use Sternhold and Hopkins even unto this day, in most they do 
not ; in some, one collection of hymns, in others another—almost 
every clergyman, touching this matter, doing that which is right in his 
own eyes ; some churches have organs, and some have none ; in some the 
organ is in the chancel, in many in the gallery ; in some, where there is 
no organ, they have flutes, and violins, and clarionets, and ‘ sackbuts, 
and all manner instruments of music’ ; in others only the parish clerk 
still croaketh out the first line of the psalm, and pitcheth the tune in 
most uumelodious voice ; in some places they have candles on the altar, 
and in some none ; in some they have the candles lighted, and in some 
unlighted ; in some they use incense in the service, and in some they 
use it not; some approve and use various vestments and changes 
of raiment, while others eschew them ; some have chasuble, cope, 
or rochet, and some abhor the same ; some, in the celebration of the 
Eucharist, use genuflexions and bowings, while others forbear ; some 
reverently stand, and some prostrate themselves in unseemly guise 
before the altar, till their heads are not seen, and only their uncomely 
parts are visible ; some administer the Eucharist with gestures and 
in words not prescribed by the rubrics, and some refrain ; some elevate 
the cup as high as their arm can stretch, while others elevate it not; 
some mix water with the wine in the Eucharist, and others do not; 
some march in procession through and up and down the church, and 
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some disapprove of such vagaries ; some use the prayers daily, and 
some twice a week, and some only on the Sunday ; some administer the 
Eucharist daily, others every week, others monthly, others only four 
times in the year. In some places the font is at or near the door of 
the church ; in some just opposite the pulpit. Some use a variety of 
symbols, which others vehemently abhor ; some keep various festival 
days, which others keep not. In some congregations, some stand stiff 
at the name of “ Jesus” in the Creed, and some make an irreverent 
nod, and some a polite curtsey, and some bow down even as low as 
the pew or their backs will permit ; some sit in time’of prayers, and 
some kneel ; some use the sign of the cross at times not prescribed by 
the rubrics, and others cry shame. In some places the clergyman doth 
innovate at his own discretion, that is, indiscretion, and the con- 
gregation do make most unseemly noises and disturbances in the 
church—yea, do sometimes leave the ministrants unto themselves.’ 


Great as was the suffering inflicted by the Act of Uniformity, 
we have reason to be thankful that it ever passed. To it we 
owe, not only the struggles on behalf of Christian liberty which 
it evoked, and the Act of Toleration in which they terminated, 
but the gradual development of those views of the inexpediency 
of all State Alliance, which is now the creed of so many millions, 
and which, in fact, is becoming the creed of all Europe. Up to 
that time, there had hardly been a solitary voice unequivocally 
raised in protest against the inherent evils of that ill-starred 
union. 

None as yet saw that every such Establishment must in the 
nature of things be unjust, unless in the very rare and as yet 
unprecedented case of a whole community spontaneously forming 
and maintaining the same religious opinions; none saw that if 
it attempts to attain this uniformity by force, it is cruel as well 
as unjust ; while even if it acquiesce, (as ours did when it could 
not help it,) in toleration, it will still excite and perpetuate all 
sorts of jealousies and heartburnings, and in a thousand ways 
obstruct the free action and debase the spiritual character of the 
Church of Christ. 

So fatal to the o/d theory of establishments are the hopeless 
variations of doctrine and usage in the church, that we have 
nowadays advocates of establishments who invert all the 
principles on which our forefathers attempted to found them, 
and who tell us that it is the glory of the English Church (in 
contradiction to the very name as well as meaning of the ‘ Act’ 
which at last made it what it is) that it does not aim at 
‘uniformity ;’ that, being national, it can and should embrace 
all sorts of religious denominations ; its only unity consisting in 
this, so far as we can discover, that it is one Church, in virtue of 
all denominations being taxed by the State and receiving pay from 
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it. But as the funds would first be taken from the people, this 
would be very like laying on a tax in order to pay it back—a 
cumbrous method of doing nothing. This last notion of a State 
provision for all sorts of religious bodies, (for the sake of which 
alone this curious theory of ‘Establishment’ is pleaded for or 
tolerated,) is about the greatest chimera of all; for whether an 
establishment is to be continued or not, it is clear from the 
practice of Parliament for many long years, from the avowed 
opinions of Churchmen in both Houses, from the whole 
current of public sentiment, that there will be no more public 
grants for religious er that henceforth, whatever is done, 
whether it be much or little, must be done as it is done now, b 

‘voluntaryism.’ This is the way in which the Church herself is 
content to do the work, and there is as little chance of Parlia- 
mentary taxation to aid the Church as to build pyramids. Nor 
need she any longer hanker for such aid; Voluntaryism is even 
now doing far more than the State for many a long year has 
done for her—nay, more than the State ever did ; for it is a pro- 


found error to suppose that the bulk of the ecclesiastical revenues” 


with which the State is apt to make so free, (passing it from one 
denomination to another, and not forgetting to spill a good deal 
into private hands during the operation,) was ever the gift of the 
State. It was, as regards the great bulk of it, the fruit of spon- 
taneous, though no doubt very often unenlightened beneficence. 
The Church, we repeat, is now doing by voluntary effort far 
more than the State ever did for her in the way of taxation. 
We rejoice on all grounds that it is so, and amongst others 
because it will be one of the things by which the Church herself 
will be more than content to entertain the question of separation 
from the State. She will be tired of ever giving to that which 
gives her nothing but a hard bondage in return, which accepts 
all she offers, condescends to place it under State control, and 
ends, if need be, in alienating it to other uses! 


The account which Dr. Halley has given of the chief sufferers 
in Lancashire under the Bartholomew Act, especially of Angier, 
Newcome, and others of the more prominent, is extremely 
interesting. One or two brief passages from this part of the 
work we subjoin. 

It was possible, it seems, in some cases that a man might 
retain his living, though he did not give either ‘assent’ or 
‘consent,’ ex animo or in any other way, to the ‘ Act of Unifor- 
mity ;’ that is, by simply ignoring it. This could only be done, 
of course, where his local reputation was so great, and where he 
was so fenced round by the reverence and love of his flock and 
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his neighbours that there was no fear of malicious information 
against him. This appears to have been the case with the excellent 
Mr. Angier, who certainly knew better than most men how to 
‘keep his own counsel’ and how to ‘ possess his soul in patience.’ 


‘On the passing of the Act of Uniformity, it was observed that 
Mr. Angier said very little about it. To conform would have been 
to contradict all the professions of his ministerial life, and yet he 
made no preparations for his removal. He attended no conferences of 
his brethren, who often met to consider what they should do in the 
time of trial. He spent little time in conversation with his friends ; 
much in prayer to God: He intimated his purpose to no one. Pro- 
bably he had no purpose to intimate, but silently waited to see what 
the day might require. On the Sabbath preceding St. Bartholomew, 
when several ministers preached their fareweil sermons, he said nothing 
about coming events. As the week passed on, he seemed to be taking 
no thought for the morrow, for the master had said to him, “Sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof.” Bartholomew Sunday came and 
went, but it was to him, so far as the people could observe, very like 
the other Sundays of the year. At the hour of public worship, the 
bell sounded, as it had sounded on Sunday mornings from the coming 
of Mr. Angier. The people, as they usually did in the summer time, 
gathered in groups in the churchyard, waiting for the commencement 
of the service. The good minister walked, without noticing anyone, 
from his parsonage to the church, ascended the pulpit, conducted the 
service in the Presbyterian manner, and retired on its completion to 
his humble residence. So passed the black Bartholomew, scarcely 
casting its dark shadow over Denton, and so passed very like it fourteen 
other Bartholomews, until, in 1677, the fifteenth found him within a 
week of his peaceful departure to the heavenly sanctuary. 

‘Those fifteen years were spent in comparative tranquillity. 
Occasionally he was troubled by reports of informations and other 
proceedings, but they never caused any serious injury to himself or 
interruption of his ministry. His wife’s connections did something 
to protect him ; the universal esteem in which he was held did much 
more. Even the officials of the ecclesiastical courts spared him in 
executing their warrants. The neighbouring magistrates often said, 
“ He is an old man, and will not live long; let us not trouble 
him.” When Wilkins succeeded Hall in the see of Chester, he 
readily accepted this excuse, and often inquired about the health of 
the good old man.’ 


In some cases, the ‘living’ (if that name be not a misnomer) 
was so miserable that the ‘ ejected’ might almost congratulate ~ 
himself on his ‘ejectment.”? He might say, as Diogenes to the 
people of Sinope, who had banished the philosopher from their 
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‘smoky little town.’ ‘ We banish you from our city,’ said the 
magistrates ; and ‘I condemn you to live there,’ said the cynic. 
Good Mr. Pendlebury, ejected from Holcomb, whose ‘life’ was 
much better than his ‘living,’ had no great temptation to 
perjure himself. Let us hear Dr. Halley :— ; 

‘Henry Pendlebury, M.A., of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
had the reputation of “ great learning, strict godliness, and every 
ministerial qualification. He was beloved by all who knew him, 
and vigil by his brethren in the ministry.” He wrotea 
treatise on Transubstantiation, of which the manuscript, sub- 
mitted to Tillotson, so pleased the archbishop, that he paid the 
expense of printing it. Holcomb, from which Pendlebury was 
ejected, was a very poor benefice, in a bleak and inhospitable 
neighbourhood. Its chapel had originally been the prison in which 
the lords of the manor in feudal times confined their unruly 
villeins and sturdy vagrants. A comfortless gaol, it was thought 
good enough for a rural sanctuary. It was ten feet nine inches 
in height, “and seated 234 persons on the floor, and seventy- 
six in the galleries.” What sort of accommodation galleries 
afforded in a building ten feet nine inches in height,’ people who 
are accustomed to the comforts of a modern chapel cannot easily 
understand. In the “ Notitia,” it is “certified that nothing cer- 
tain belongs to it.” Yet, from this poor place, from which any 
minister, Conformist or Nonconformist, might be glad to escape, 
both Walker and Calamy obtain materials for their “ Sufferings 
of the Clergy.” Walker tells us how good Mr. Gilbody was here 
sequestered by the Presbyterians ; and cere how good Mr. 
Pendlebury was hence ejected by the Episcopalians. “TI believe 
that Pendlebury, and 1 hope the same thing of Gilbody, was 
much better off after his ejectment than he had ever been 
before.” 

Dr. Halley has given a spirited sketch of the ardent, energetic, 
eloquent Worden Heyricke, who did so much for the Parlia- 
mentary cause in the North, and for the establishment of 
Presbyterianism. But the following passages too clearly show 
that he largely shared in all the virulent hatred with which the 
Lancashire Puritans and Papists regarded one another, and that 
in intolerance of spirit he came nothing short of any Presby- 
terian north of the Tweed :— 


‘The irritation which had been excited in Lancashire by the 
republication of the “ Book of Sports” had been aggravated by the 
imposition of “ship money,” which was being collected amidst much 
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oppositionwhen Heyricke settled in the county. Although Humphrey 
Chetham,respected by all parties, was High Sheriff in 1635, and dis- 
charged his difficult duty of collecting the tax with singular prudence 
and moderation, he could not allay the excitement, nor do more than 
prevent any immediate and riotous outbreak of popular indignation. 
But worse than the “ship money,” worse even than the “ Book of 
Sports,” in the estimation of Heyricke, whose Puritanism was not of 
the austere sort, were the encouragement and growth of Popery in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester. Severe as were the laws which pro- 
hibited the services of the Catholic Church, the Catholics promulgated 
their doctrines by their private meetings, their secret conferences, 
their missionary priests, and their clandestine publications. Hol- 
lingworth mentions three noted converts, whose conversion had been 
effected just before the arrival of the new Warden. Francis Downes, 
Esq., of Whalley, “revolted from the reformed religion.” His rela- 
tive, Sir Cecyll Trafford, who had been a cruel persecutor of Papists, 
resolved, before he resorted to harsher measures, to attempt the 
re-conversion of his friend by the force of argument. In reasoning, 
however, the Catholic was too clever for the Protestant, and tho- 
roughly argued Sir Cecyll out of the reformed faith. From that 
time, the Traffords of Trafford, who had been among the earliest 
adherents of the Reformation in Lancashire, have been steady and con- 
sistent Catholics. William Malhoone, “a scholar of a pregnant wit,” 
was induced by some Irish merchants to go beyond sea, where he was 
converted to Popery. He became one of the ablest controversialists 
of his Church, wrote with great ability in reply to Archbishop Usher, 
became Master of the Irish College in Rome, and eventually Rector 
of the College of Seville, where he died in 1654. These and other 
apostasies almost drove the Warden mad. He denounced the 
apostates from the pulpit, and published his sermon, full of bitter 
denunciations. ‘The man of sin,” he exclaimed, “hath of late years 
revived among us. It may bea lightning before death. The Mass 
hath outfaced our Christian meetings, Jesuits have jeered our ministers, 
and confuted and abused their authority. Manchester, the Goshen 
accounted of this Egypt, is of late years darkened with the blackness 
of it. Some of our prime men in dignity, authority, and power, have 
revolted tothem. Their example commands many. Great men have 
followers of their vices as of their persons, and when they please to be 
idolaters, their children, servants, tenants, poor kindred, and idolizing 
neighbours will go to Mass with them.” 

‘But in the war with the Papists, the 5th of November was 
Heyricke’s grand field-day—“ a day,” he says, in one of his published 
sermons, “that ought to be celebrated with preaching, feasting, and 
sending gifts to one another ; with ringing of bells, making bonfires, 
and sounding trumpets ; with thunderings of ordnance, and with all 
outward expressions of joy, that so God may see our thankfulness, 
that people may hear from the pulpit of our deliverance, that 
children in the streets may understand the salvation of the Lord, 
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that strangers abroad may know the barbarousness of the plot, the 
religion of the traitors, and the bloodthirstiness of the Papists. 
Horret animus! Believe me, I cannot think of the horror of the 
treason, but my spirit is moved within me ; my indignation is stirred 
as often as the mention of the name Papist is made—of such Papists 
as adhere to the Pope of Rome, Italian, Spanish, Jewish, gunpowder 
Papists. I could be angry, and sin not. I could stamp, knock, 
bend my brow, and thunder. I could take up the execration of 
Daniel, “ Let my tongue cleave tothe roof of my mouth, and my 
right hand forget her cunning, if I forget the deliverance of this day.” 
After a great deal more of “knocking, stamping, bending the brow, 
and thundering,” Heyricke utters a terrible denunciation : “ Papists, 
in that sense that I say Papists, are sure of eternal damnation. I may 
not speak peace, where God speaks no peace. What peace can I 
speak to Rome, while their whoredoms and witchcrafts remain among 
them? Saul lost his kingdom for sparing Agag; and God may damn 
me, for aught I know, if I refuse to damn them. When God preaches 
damnation to them, I may not preach salvation. Antichrist, the 
man of sin, is called the son of perdition; and so he is, actively and 
passively. He is damned himself, and is the cause of damnation to 
others.” ..... “ It is confessed of all, that an English apostate 
Papist cannot be saved. God has preached damnation to him; so 
must we. Now you see the danger of being Papists. They are 
traitors to their king, heretics, infidels, atheists, in continual danger 
of temporal destruction, and at last of eternal damnation.” He con- 
cluded his ferocious declamation with the very appropriate peroration : 
“ Why is it that Popery so much increases among us? I beseech you 
that are armed with authority, go to the utmost of your authority. 
You, that have power to punish—punish; to indite—indite ; to 
present—present. Let no Papist rest in peace or security. You, that 
keep back the sword from doing justice when God calls for it, may 
yourselves die by the sword of God ; and the blood of all that perish 
through your neglect shall lie upon your hearts. Crudelitas pro 
Christo pietas est: Cruelty for Christ is godliness.”’* (Vol. i. 
pp. 266, 269.) 


* One singular example of local intolerance—it is to be hoped singular 
in all senses—shows to what petty spite party rancour can descend. It 
is a specimen of intolerance than which, we imagine, there has been none 
more extraordinary since Pharaoh instructed the Egyptian midwives 
how to deal with the Israelitish women :— 

‘Another instance of the ill-feeling which then prevailed between 
* Catholics and Protestants is to be found in a curious minute in the 
‘Lanc. MSS., vol. xiii. Bishops then granted licences to midwives, 
‘ allowing them to practise their mystery. Jane Scarisbrick, licensed b 

* Chadderton, was required to attend ‘‘ any woman labouring with child, 
‘ being married, and professing the Reformed faith.” Catholic wives, like 
“unmarried women, could not claim her assistance. These midwives 
‘ were also licensed to baptize, on taking an oath that they would ‘“ use 
‘ pure and clean water, not any rose water, ».or water made of any con- 
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We have given this fearful language of Heyricke to show to 
what extreme lengths the spirit of persecution could carry 
Protestants as well as Papists—Presbyterians as well as Episco- 
palians. It is true that the Protestant was a mere plagiarist in 
this matter ; Rome had taught and practised the lesson through 
all Europe for long ages, and had recently burned it into the 
memory of all Englishmen by the atrocities of Queen Mary’s 
reign. It is hardly possible now to understand the intense 
horror with which the bulk of English Protestants during the 
seventeenth century recoiled from Popery; but it is easy to 
discern it in every page of the religious literature of the age. 
We can scarcely take up a sermon on any portion of Scripture— 
and the same may be said of the French Protestant pulpit— 
without finding, no matter what the preacher’s theme, that we 
are sure soon to come to some argument or warning against 
Popery. But though it may be said for the Protestants that 
they but caught the spirit and learned the pernicious maxims 
of persecution from the Papists ; though it is true that they did 
not carry them out so unscrupulously, nor offer such hecatombs 
to Moloch ; though they were the first to question these maxims, 
and the first to throw them off,—yet it is of importance to recol- 
lect that they did adopt the lesson, and that all parties for awhile 
were guilty of this most wicked perversion of the plainest in- 
junctions, both as regards the letter and the spirit, of the New 

estament. Nor must it be forgotten, that if Protestants learned 
the lesson so readily from the Romanists, it was only because 
they shared in those evil tendencies of human nature from which 
Papal Rome learned it from heathen Rome. 

e cannot wonder that the Protestants were for awhile mis- 
led by such examples. But let us take heed to the lesson thus 
taught us. Sometimes we still find Protestants who, though 

lorying in ‘toleration,’ yet hardly exhibit it towards Roman 
Catholics. They think these last should still be subjected to 
restrictions in some shape or other, on account of their ‘ prin- 
ciples,’ which (say they) must lead them, wherever they have 
the power, to persecute. They cannot believe that Catholics 
can have imbibed in any case the maxims of toleration. This is 
just to forget that Catholics have not been standing still any more 
than the Protestants; that where they have been living in the 
reflected light of Protestantism, they have, in thousands of cases, 
imbibed the same liberal sentiments, and are no more disposed 


‘ fection or mixture.” The evil working of the sad hostility of Catholics 
‘ and Protestants in Lancashire admits of numerous, but requires no more 
‘illustrations.’—(Vol. i. p. 139.) 
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to persecute their Protestant neighbours than are their Pro- 


testant neighbours to persecute them. If it be said that the 
principles of every Romanist must make them persecute, the 
answer is, that the principles of men in a thousand cases, 
whether of Protestants or Romanists, are not acted upon. When 
men commit overt acts of persecution, let us by all means coerce 
them into toleration. But let us not pretend to say, in spite of 
their disavowals, that in virtue of their principles they must be 

rsecutors by a logical necessity, until we find that men 
in general are a little more consistent with their principles, and 
a little more amenable to logical necessity. To talk, as some of 
the champions of the Irish Church do, about the Romanists of 
Ireland, is itself but a remnant of persecution; it is to copy 
Warden Heyricke’s spirit, though happily without any power 
to give effect to it. If Protestants could so long persecute 
against every principle of the New Testament, is it too much 
to hope that many thousands of Catholics may refrain from 
persecution, even though it may imply oblivion of the decrees 
of Trent ? 

‘A haughty spirit goeth before a fall;’ and we can hardly 
wonder that one who could utter the above truculent sentiments 
should prove craven when the day of trial came. Heyricke was 
better fitted to do than to suffer; and when the Bartholomew Act 
came into force, he who had done so much, and much of it with 
high daring, on behalf of Parliament and Presbytery, ignomi- 
niously conformed. But he had, at all events, learned one lesson 
from his infirmity, which a turncoat seldom learns. He went 
‘softly’ and gently ‘all his days,’ and exhibited none of the 
proverbial insolence of the renegade. 


‘Sunday, September 14th, was a sad and humiliating day to New- 
come, and to many of the Manchester people. Warden Heyricke 
entered the desk clad in a surplice, and as a conformist read the new 
service book, according to the requirement of the Act of Uniformity. 
He who had been the daring leader of the Presbyterians, who had 
presented the Lancashire Remonstrance to Charles I., who had 
denounced Laud from the pulpit, and roused the people to resist 
in arms the unconstitutional authority by which the ceremonies were 
imposed, who had signed the Solemn League and Covenant, and 
exhorted the people to append their signatures to his own, who had 
obtained the establishment of the Presbyterian discipline throughout 
Lancashire, who went to prison rather than submit to the demands of 
Cromwell,—that great preacher stood before his congregation to con- 
tradict the professions of his long life, and to renounce the Covenant 
which many of his hearers had subscribed at his instigation. That 
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day, although it was later than the time allowed by the Act, he con- 
formed. He had evidently hesitated and delayed as long as he could, 
and at last conformed very reluctantly. Poor old man! The best 
excuse that can be made for him is, that the infirmities of age haa 
oppressed his spirit and incapacitated him from acting with decision 
in so great an emergency. The best commendation that can be given 
to him is, that, like a man conscious of dishonour, he never assumed 
a lofty or consequential manner towards his nonconforming brethren 
in their poverty and distress. His conduct towards them was like that 
of one who felt they had done better than he himself+had the courage 
to do. He continued Warden until his death, but after his conformity 
he never took any prominent part in public affairs. His work was 
finished, and he felt it, on the day he put on the surplice. 

‘ How remarkable was the contrast between Heyricke and New- 
come! The Warden had for years fiercely denounced every approach 
towards the Popish ceremonial, vehemently urged the claims of the 
Presbyterian polity, and passionately inveighed against the toleration 
of heresy, as a renunciation of the national Covenant. The Lecturer 
bad seldom mingled in the war of words ; mild and gentle, he could 
easily bear contradiction, and if he found Episcopalians or Inde- 
pendents disposed to be reasonable and courteous, he would be reason- 
able and courteous in his intercourse with them. In the storm the 
stately tree broke, while the flexible reed bent and rose again. The 
fierceness of intolerance failed to assert its honesty, while the mildness 
of charity maintained its consistency. Until death, Heyricke moved 
timidly and hesitatingly in his surplice, Newcome stood firm and erect 
in his Geneva cloak. The Lecturer must have been far the happier 
man. Of his ‘sweet repetitions’ and grateful acknowledgments 
for strength in temptation, the Warden had no experience; nm 
did the Lecturer know the humiliation and remorse of the Warden, 
who had grace to acknowledge and respect, but not to imitate, tle 
consistency of the Nonconformists.’ * 


One of the most pleasing pictures Dr. Halley has presented 
to us is that of the Puritan country gentleman, Mr. Bruen, of 
Stapleford. A single incident in his life is worth giving, if only 
as showing that Puritans, after all, were ‘ men of like passions 
‘ with ourselves,’ and ‘ the thing that hath been, it is that which 
‘ shall be,’ whether in churches or meeting-houses. It seems that 
death had taken from Mr. Bruen an admirable wife and several of 
his children. Shortly after, while attending a ‘ monthly exercise’ 
at Manchester, he was struck down by a glance of a pair of fine 
eyes, against which it seems, even in such a moment, the Puritan 
widower was not proof. ‘Dan Cupid,’ as Spenser calls him, 
was always an impudent dog, and, like Burns’s ‘ Auld Clouts,’ 
‘is apt to thrust his phiz ’mang better folk ;’ but certainly one 


* Vol. ii. pp. 168, 169. 
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would hardly think of his showing his face at a Puritan lecture! 
Addison, in one of his inimitable papers, represents a young 
lady as writing to complain of the zeal of some ‘ ritualist’ clergy- 
man of that day, who, at Christmas, had so ornamented the 
pews of the church ‘with ‘ greens,’ that she and her companions 
(she averred) could not ‘direct their glances’ so effectually as 
they used to do, and that they were obliged to shoot ‘among the 
‘ branches at random.’ One would have thought the gloom of a 
Puritan meeting would have exerted at least as powerful a 
repressive influence. But it seems that neither church nor 
meeting was absolutely secure then, nor probably will be in 
future, from the pranks of this capricious interloper. It seems, 
from Dr. Halley’s account, that Mr. Bruen’s is not the only 
instance in which a grave Puritan was ‘killed’ by a similar 
weapon in a like sacred spot :— 


‘His chief solace in mourning, and favourite resort for the strengthen- 
ing of his faith, seems to have been the “monthly exercise” in Man- 
chester There he delighted to hear the most learned presbyters of 
Lancashire instruct the inferior clergy in the great doctrines of the 
Reformation ; there he listened with pleasure to the wise discussions 
of the moderators, and especially to the discourses of good Mr. Bourne, 
who seldom concluded his lecture, whatever may have been the text, 
without “making some use of the Scripture in confutation of Popery ;” 
there he conferred with many of his Lancashire relations, who, like 
himself, were zealously affected in the Puritan cause ; and there, as his 
biographer tells us, “‘ he cast his eye upon a very beautiful young gentle- 
woman that frequented that exercise.” Even when attending to the 
learned confutation of Popery, “the thought arose in his heart, ‘Lo! 
this may be the woman that the Lord hath intended for my wife.’ ” 
Puritan sanctuaries, even on occasion of high controversy, were not 
entirely free from such thoughts. Mr. Dolittle’s meeting-house in 
London, as described by Matthew Henry, with its dark pews, 
heavy galleries, and huge pulpit, may seem a strange place for such 
intrusions ; but even in its gloomy solemnity, as Mr. Raines tells us, 
“honest John Dunton was almost charmed dead by a look of the 
beautiful Rachel Seaton.” Squire Bruen, though considerably charmed, 
was not so nearly dead as to be incapable of taking measures to bring 
the matter to a favourable issue. “ As Abraham consulted Eliezer on 
a like business, so that he might not only please his eye, but deal 
wisely and advisedly touching her virtues and graces, he acquainted 
one of his most trusty and religious servants with his thoughts, and set 
him presently at work to inquire after her.” The Eliezer of Bruen 
Stapleford discharged his duty as faithfully as the Eliezer of Damas- 
cus. Of “the beautiful young gentlewoman,” he soon discovered that 
“her name is Mistress Anne Foxe, sister to Master Foxe, of the 
Rhodes, well descended both by father and mother; her father a 
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gentleman of good estimation and account (while he lived) with that 
honourable personage, Henry Earl of Derby, being comptroller of his 
house, and one of the special gentlemen that attended upon his 
Honour when he was sent by Queen Elizabeth ambassador into France. 
Her mother, yet living, a very godly and gracious matron, descended 
of the ancient and worshipful families of the Andertons and Lelands 
in Lancashire. Herself a virtuous and religious young woman, beauti- 
ful by grace within as well as by nature without, well respected in 
the Church of God, and well esteemed and accepted of -the people of 
God, and such an one as might be a comfortable match and marriage 
for him.” The steward having brought so good a report of the 
“ beautiful young gentlewoman,” the master made proposals of mar- 
riage, which proved satisfactory to all parties concerned, and Anne 
Foxe became Mrs. Bruen. Anne’s mother was so pleased with her son- 
in-law, that she gave the newly-married couple “ their tabling” in her 
house at Rhodes for a whole year.’* 


In connection with the siege of Manchester and other events 
of the civil war in Lancashire, occurs the name of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Rosworm, a German. He was a mercenary, who had 
served in the Low Countries, and who like thousands more 
before and afterwards, in the armies of Alva, Tilly, and Gustavus, 
was willing to fight on whichever side he was hired—to cut 
throats for any cause during the precise period of his engage- 
ment. Many of these men, with that single, but alas! most 
comprehensive vice, were faithful as steel. Rosworm was one of 
them, and might almost have served for the original of Captain 
Dalgetty, that ‘honourable soldado,’ who, on being taken 
prisoner by the Covenanters on the field of Philliphaugh, 
obstinately refused to take service with his captors, and was in 
danger of falling a ‘ martyr ’ to his presumed political principles; 
till it was happily found that his obstinacy arose solely from his 
having engaged with the king for ‘a certain term,’ a fortnight 
of which was still unexpired. Having been reprieved for that 
fortnight, he was willing to come under any terms the Cove- 
nanters proposed to him! In some respects, Rosworm outdoes 
Dalgetty, and proves that Sir Walter by no means caricatured 
nature (as he has sometimes been thought to have done) in the 
extravaganzas of that character. Rosworm not only refused 
better pay from the other side during his engagement, but 
actually renewed it, though thoroughly abhorring the men 
to whom he hired himself, and bitterly complaining all the 
way through of the injustice and shabbiness (as he affirms) 
with which they treated him. Grumbling, but still fighting, 
sick of his employers, but faithful to his trust, he exhibits the 
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curious picture of a mercenary who is not simply indifferent to 
the cause for which he fights, but loathes it, and yet fights for 
it with all the enthusiasm of its most fanatical champions. 
We must not withhold from the reader Dr. Halley’s sketch 
of this singular character, which is exceedingly well depicted :— 


‘At that time, several professional soldiers, trained in the long 
wars of the Low Countries, as if “smelling the battle afar off,’ came 
to England, willing to fight on either side. Whatever may now be 
thought of the morality of killing men for money, they were then 
accounted honourable gentlemen, of whom it is fair to say, they faith- 
fully adhered to the party in whose service they were engaged. One 
of these foreigners, Lieutenant-Colonel John Rosworm, happened to 
be in Manchester at the time. Why he went there does not distinctly 
appear. The author of “The Valley of Achor ” says: “God, to 
show us His salvation, sent a skilful and faithful engineer to be ready 
to concur with our necessity, and to take course for our defence.” 
With this opinion agrees “ the godly minister,’ who wrote “A true 
and faithful Relation :”’ “ God, by His Providence, sent amongst us a 
German engineer, to whose skill, industry, faithfulness and valour, 
we owe, under God, most of our preservation.” The Papists and 
malignants, on the contrary, said that the devil had sent him to 
Manchester. In his own account, the engineer makes no reference to 
spiritual impulse, either from above or from below: “I came into 
England, and particularly to Manchester, where I fastened my 
stranger’s home. I had not lived there three months before the 
differenc*s of the kingdom were heightened into a war.” 

‘ Heyricke engaged the services of the foreigner for six months at 
the moderate price of thirty pounds. On the next morning, two 
gentlemen from Lord Strange offered him a hundred and fifty pounds. 
Rosworm was faithful, but very angry with himself and with Hey- 
ricke. He dismissed the gentlemen with “thanks to the Earl’s 

e nobleness,” and comforted himself with the thought that “honesty is 
more worth than gold.” A most valuable servant he proved, and 
also a most ill-tempered one. Always bitterly lamenting the great 
loss he had sustained, and the poor remuneration he received, he 
worked night and day for his employers, and often engaged in very 
hazardous enterprises. He reviled Manchester, cursed Manchester, 
and yet he carefully fortified it, exposed his life in its defence, and 
would allow nobody to injure the place which he abhorred. Having 
once made his engagement, he felt it a point of honour to continue in 
the same service as long as the same money was paid. He had a 
laborious life for sixty pounds a year, and although ever grumbling 
at the pittance, and abusing the “ miserly earthworms” who paid it, 
he refused liberal offers from Lord Strange, Prince Rupert, Lord 
Byron, and other leaders of the Royalists. As a soldier, he was 
scrupulously faithful to his paymasters; but only as a soldier, for 
when Heyricke required him to sign the Covenant, he refused, because 
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the signing of covenants, being no part of a soldier’s duty, could not 
have been included in his contract. He afterwards “exposed to 
immortal infamy ”—that is, the mfamy of bookworms—the names of 
thirty-two covenant-makers and covenant-breakers, men zealous in 
their national covenant with God, but mean and base in their personal 
covenant with John Rosworm. The first name on his black-list is 
Richard Heyricke, and the last Thomas Mynshull—the father, as 1 
believe, of John Milton’s last wife—who were charged with being 
‘matchless in their treachery, and setting the devil himself a copy of 
villany.” He says, “I was angry with myself that I ever hazarded 
my blood for such despicable earthworms.” With all his anger, he 
served “the earthworms” to the last, bravely and faithfully. In 
these references, I have anticipated the events of some years to exhibit 
the strange character of a man to whom the great interests of the 
Puritans were entrusted in some of the most critical emergencies of 
the civil war.’ 


In the chapter on Puritanism, apropos of the mention of the 
sports, games, and festive observances of all kinds for which 
‘merry Lancashire’ was famed above most parts of the kingdom, 
there are some judicious observations, accompanied and illus- 
trated with many amusing details, on the question how far 
Puritanism affected that excessive austerity and precision which 
have been so often charged upon it, nik which, it is alleged, 
made it place under the ban almost every kind of recreation. 
Dr. Halley, who says very truly that there has been much 
‘misrepresentation ’ in this matter generally, shows that there 
has been still greater exaggeration in the case of the Puritanism 
of Lancashire. The Puritans of this county, he thinks, were 
never 80 straitlaced as those of the South. At all events, he 
proves, from various authorities and documents, that if the 
Puritans of Lancashire did not still enjoy ‘ sports and pastimes’ 
enough, it was not because they did not think plenty of them 
lawful. In truth, they sanctioned and practised not a few which 
no descendant of the ‘ roystering’ cavaliers would now think it 
decorous to take part in; and indeed, such is the change of 
manners, that many of the most lax in our day are more Puri- 
tanical than the Puritans of two centuries and a half ago. The 
details to which we refer also show that generally the dislike of 
the Puritans to certain amusements was not as amusements, but 
on account of their very common and, in general, inevitable 
abuse in those days to the purposes of vice or superstition. 
Some men there were, no doubt, whose scruples, though havin 
such a reasonable origin, carried them to insane and irration 
methods of defending their practice, and who found out strange 
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arguments against games of chance, simply as such. But the 
main cause of the condemnation of many amusements was, we 
believe, the fact that they were so generally liable to abuse. That 
games of chance do not necessarily lead to betting or gambling 
all would now admit; and that it is possible not only to have 
inoffensive dramas (of which we have indeed many), but that 
some day there may be even theatres that shall not be centres 
of attraction for vice, is also true; yet such was, and has ever 
been, the liability to abuse in both, that we fancy very few 
parents, even now, would like to see their children much 
addicted either to the dice-box or the theatre. We should be 
glad to give the whole of Dr. Halley’s very curious information 
on this subject, and his remarks upon it, but our fast-waning 
space forbids, and the passages do not well admit of abridgment. 
The reader will find them, Vol. i. pp. 201-212. 

From the chapter entitled ‘The Old Dissent’ we extract the 
following passage, giving an account of the rearing of the 
meeting-house at Birch a few years after the Act of Toleration 
had passed. It furnishes us with some amusing and curious 
information as to the cost of building materials and labour, 
modes of raising funds, the scale of Christian liberality, and 
various social customs and manners of the time. We have 
happily advanced a long way in our notions of chapel-architec- 
ture, and of the liberality which the support of public worship 
and its ministers requires. If anyone supposes that the Church 
had already gone beyond the newly-born voluntaryism in the 
remuneration of ministerial service, the note which is appended 
to the passage will probably undeceive them :— 


‘In addition to the land, which contained about twenty roods, 
Mr. Worsley contributed £10 towards the building ; Mr. Finch, the 
minister, £20 ; Mr. Edge, £6 ; Mr. Whittaker, £5; Mr. Birch, the 
ejected minister of the place, £1 ; and other residents, sums varying 
from ten shillings to thirty. The building cost about £95. Among 
the items of expenditure, the reader who is curious enough to cast his 
eve over the note at the foot of the page* may be amused to observe 
the notice of ale, pipes and tobacco, given at the rearing. “The 
pulpit-quishion,” costing £1 3s. 3d., seems an extravagant affair, 
scircely consistent with the moderate cost of the meeting-house, but 


* Items of expense in building the meeting-house at Birch, extracted 
from the meeting-book ;— 


£ s. 
Ffor 56 loads of lime, at 18d. per load 440 
Peter Ryland, Bricksetter . 426 
Randal Thorneley, &c., for slate 415 6 
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the “ pulpit-cushion ” was an important thing in the estimation of the 
old Dissenters. On the day of opening, Mr. Grimshaw preached, and 
received ds. for his trouble.’* (Vol. ii. pp. 305, 306.) 


From the same chapter we extract the following character of 
the brave Nonconformist minister of Chowbent, James Woods, 
who in the rebellion of 1715 proved himself of the ‘ Church 
‘militant’ with a vengeance, and behaved with such sense, 
courage, and vigour, that he was called the ‘ old general’ by the 
people :— 

‘In 1715, while Mr. Woods was minister of the old chapel, the 
Nonconformists of Lancashire were alarmed by the advance of the 
Scotch army into their county, to support the cause of the Pretender. 
Meeting with scarcely any opposition, they marched upon Preston, 
and there proclaimed the Chevalier St. George by the style and title 
of James I1I., King of England, and VIII. of Scotland. A considerable 
part of the Catholic gentry armed their tenantry, and followed his 
standard, while many others were secretly preparing to support their 
co-religionists. High Churchmen were timid and hesitating ; while 


£s. d. 
Ffor timber. . 10 0 0 
Jeremiah Kirsley, for slating and mosse . : - 215 8 
Ffor boardes, for doores and weathering, and for 50 
yards of sparrs at 3d. per yard 2° 
Three loades of flaggs, and carriage. 
Ffor meate, drinke, ale, pipes and tobaccer, att ye 
rearinge, being ye 6th day of October @ 
Ffor glass—6 score and 4 foote, at 43d. ye foote . 2 6 6 
The smith, for bandes for doores, with barres and bo!ts 
Ffor recording our chappel 0 1 6 
John Odcroft’s bill, for ye pulpit, sounder, seates, 
wainscott 173 


* On this occasion the good people were uncommonly liberal, as com- 
pared with their church-going neighbours at Didsbury. In the church- 
warden’s accounts of that chapelry, these items occur :—In 1671, ‘ Spent 
‘on Mr. Worsley, when he preached one day att our chappel, £0 2s. 0d.’ 
In 1673, ‘Spent on Mr. Yannes and Mr. Pechy when they preached att our 
‘ chappel, £0 0s. 6d.’ In 1674, ‘Spent att Didsbury when Mr. Wrigley 
‘ preached, £0 1s. 0d.’ In 1679, ‘Spent in a treat of our parson, who 
‘ preached on Christmas Day, £0 0s. 4d.’ In 1679, ‘Spent on Mr. Lomas, 
‘ preaching in our parson’s absence on two several occasions, £0 1s. 2d.’ 
In 1681, ‘Paide when Mr. Yannes preached, £0 Os. 10d.’ In 1698, 
‘ Spent when Mr. Dickens were here to preach, £0 1s. 6d.’ In 1706, 
‘Spent when Mr. Collier preached, £0 0s. 9d.’ In 1746 the church- 
warden was more liberal: ‘ Spent when the young parson began to preach, 
« £0 2s. 0d.’ They, however, on no occasion gave any of their preachers 
half as much as the Nonconformists of Platt gave ‘ the strange preacher’ 
at the opening of their meeting-house.— History of the Ancient Chapel of 
Didsbury. 
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some of their clergy avowed, with more or less caution, their 
adherence to the rightful heir to the crown. Among the Noncon- 
formist ministers, conferences were held and resolutions unanimously 
passed in favour of the House of Hanover. Mr. Woods, being a plain, 
straightforward sort of man, could not appreciate the value of well- 
expressed and unanimous resolutions, as defences against an invading 
army of Scotch and Popish Jacobites. While his brethren were con- 
sulting and resolving, and asserting with perfect unanimity their 
loyalty to King George, Woods convened all the able-bodied men of 
lis own congregation, collected as many muskets, pikes, and swords 
as his neighbourhood would supply, told the unarmed to take scythes, 
pitchforks, and whatever implements of destruction they could find, 
and then marched at their head to the fords of the Ribble, resolved 
that no Papist or Scotchman should cross unchallenged. When the 
king’s forees marched upon Preston, Woods joined them, and stoutly 
maintained the position on the river which General Wills committed 
to his charge. The people called him “the old general,” as they called 
Mr. Walker, another dissenting minister, who acted under his direction, 
his lieutenant. General Wills made to the Government so favourable 
a report of the value of his services, and the judgment and bravery with 
which he had maintained his critical position, that a pension of £100 
was settled upon him for life. According to a prevalent tradition of 
the neighbourhood, he gave this money, or the first payment of it, as 
his contribution towards the erection of a commodious meeting-house. 

‘ Be that as it may, on the loss of the old chapel, he readily obtained 
liberal donations for the erection of a meeting-house. Loyal men 
could not very well refuse ‘the old general,’ who was not more timid 
in begging than in fighting. He is said to have gone to Mr. Hulton, 
of Hulton, who, being the representative of a Puritan family, could 
‘not easily refuse him, although, being very penurious, he would con- 
tribute as little as he could without giving offence. Woods asked the 
Presbyterian squire for twenty oaks, for his meeting-house. Mr. 
Hulton could not spare twenty, but would give him ten. “Thank 
you,” said the general, “ just the number I want. 1 knew you would 
give me ouly half as many as I asked for.” In a short time he 
collected sufficient money and material to build a large brick meeting- 
house, of which Mr. Dorning Rasbotham says : “It hath a bell,‘a large 
burying ground, and a congregation of 1,100 persons.” Mr. Woods 
lived to his eighty-seventh year, having been minister of the chapel 
and of the meeting-house more than sixty years.’ 


Here we must close; but in concluding, cannot but con- 
gratulate Dr. Halley on the indications of vigour which these 
volumes indicate, at or very near the age of ‘ three score years 
and ten.’ Few men, we imagine, ever enjoyed the viridis senectus 
in greater perfection. It is pleasant to find that after fifty years 
of public labour he is still able to produce such a work. There 
are certainly no signs of the decay of age, but only some traits of 


* Vol. ii, pp. 318-320. 
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that maturity of judgment and that kindliness of feeling which 
ure among its appropriate ornaments. It is impossible, we think, 
for any reader of these volumes not to appreciate the charitable 
spirit in which they have been composed. Still ardently attached 
to those principles for which he has so long, so consistently, and 
so honourably pleaded, he pleads for them without a particle of 
acrimony or unfairness. We may add, that he has not only 
been their life-long advocate, but, in a sense, a ‘confessor’ for 
them ; for his able writings and his well-known scholarship show 
that if, like his old fellow-student, the Bishop of Chester, he cou/d 
have conscientiously conformed, he might, like him, have been 
something more than a Nonconformist Professor or a Congrega- 
tional Bishop. But in the estimation of a multitude of students 
whom he has trained, and whose reverence and love he has won, 
he will always be regarded as a ‘ Right Reverend Father.’ 


Ant. V.—(1.) Kirchhoff’s Researches on the Solar Spectrum and the 
Spectra of the Chemical Elements. PartsI. and II. Macmillan. 
1861-2. 

(2.) Philosophical Transactions. 1861-69. Papers by Mr. Hueerns, 
Dr. W. A. Miiier, Mr. Lockyer, and others. 

(3.) Comptes Rendus hebdomadaires des Séances de 0 Académie des 
Sciences. 1862-68. Papers by Papre Seccui1, MM. Faye, 
JANSSEN, &c. 

(4.) Quarterly Journal of Science. 1868-69. 


(5.) Spectrum Analysis. Six Lectures delivered in 1864 before 
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SeparateD by a gulf of more than ninety millions of miles in 
breadth, we are apt to suppose that there can be no direct means 
of communication between the sun and ourselves; yet the mails 
between London and Edinburgh, and the packets between Liver- 
pool and New York, do not travel more regularly than do the 
messages between the great central orb and its little dependency, 
the earth. Across this huge abyss a regular ‘service’ of 
intelligence has been eatabliched, and day after day missives 


from the former are, without charge, delivered at our doors, 
or, indeed, deposited in our very brains. Not more surely do 
the pulsations of the invisible air suffice to convey to human 
ears all the varied utterances of the soul, from an infant’s 
prayer or a whisper of love to the fiery eloquence which hurls 
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an army to death or victory, than the vibrations of the ethereal 
medium around us suffice to transmit to human eyes tidings 
from foreign orbs and secrets from the sun which our fathers 
never knew and never even suspected. But these messages, 
streaming incessantly through space, are for the most part 
written in a cypher so delicate that it is no wonder if the art of 
interpreting it was left to be numbered amongst the world’s 
latest acquirements. It is, in fact, one of the most striking 
accomplishments of the nineteenth century. When Joseph 
Smith, the Latter-day prophet, found (or professed to find) the 
golden plates which contained the text of the Book of Mormon 
written in a character utterly unknown to mortals, he discovered 
in the same depository (so the knave alleged) a pair of lenses or 
spectacles which enabled him to translate the hieroglyphics into 
his own native tongue. An equally simple glass instrument, far 
more authentic in its origin and vastly more honest in its 
functions, has enabled the philosophers of our day to render 
the celestial telegrams thus received into plain English, and to 
give us a real physical revelation from the skies. e are now 
in a condition to accept communications, in some measure, from 
stars and comets, from meteors and nebulx, and indeed from 
all the members of the heavenly host. From the sun especially 
—the orb to which we terrestrials naturally look with the most 
loyal concern as the lord of our system—despatches have 
been received which have not only excited the profoundest 
interest amongst men of science, but which cannot fail to awaken 
the curiosity even of those who may be disposed to regard 
our luminary in a more commercial spirit, as a public lamp 
requiring no cess for its maintenance, and a public warming 
apparatus needing no fuel to be paid for out of earthly funds. 

At the first glance, nothing would appear more inexpressive 
than the characters employed in the construction of this 
Language of Light. 

Doubtless, all our readers will have seen specimens of that 
enigmatical species of writing which came into vogue a few 
years ago, and which consisted of letters so elongated, and with 
their characteristic turns so mystified, that a sentence looked 
like an array of slender, meaningless strokes. Many of us will 
remember our surprise when, after examining the puzzle for a 
considerable time with pretty much the same result as if it had 
been a cuneiform inscription, a fortunate turn of the eye enabled 
us to seize upon its secret, and decipher it with the pride of 
Champollions. We were delighted to find that those fine hair- 
drawn lines resolved themselves into some virtuous precept like 
‘honesty is the best policy,’ and even bore with complacency 
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the discovery that they concealed a crafty advertisement of 
some tradesman’s sewing machines. 

But these spider-like characters were as intelligible as picture 
language compared with the straight, subtle strokes which 
constitute the alphabet of the solar and celestial tongue. 

The sun’s spectrum is the horn-book employed. What that 
is will be best understood by supposing a strip cut out of a 
rainbow vertically, and fastened like a painting to the wall. 
The gorgeous tints which appear with such inimitable purity in 
the lustres on our mantel-pieces, or in the pendent prisms of our 
glass chandeliers, are parts of a similar spectrum, seen as it 
were by snatches, and varying with the position of the beholder. 
A white.sunbeam, colourless in its entirety, may be broken up, 
or rather spread out like a fan, as it passes through some 
refracting substance like glass. Its component hues are said to 
vary in their refrangibility ; the red being the least deflected 
from its path, the violet the most. To the popular eye there 
appear to be seven of these resulting tints, and to the philo- 
sophical eye of Newton their number was the same. But 
Sir David Brewster reduced them to three primaries—red, yel- 
low, and blue—out of whose mixture by super-position the rest . 
were composed; whilst other inquirers, like Professor Clerk 
Maxwell, have declared in favour of red, green, and blue as the 
factors of the whole.* Upon this point, however, science has 
not yet definitely pronounced ; for as the chromatic distinctions 
in the spectrum are arbitrary, each hue melting insensibly into 
its neighbour, there seems to be no reason why we should not 
admit the existence of countless colours, if the power of under- 
going separate refraction is to be regarded as the test of a 
separate tint. But whatever science may have to say ultimately 
upon this question, most fortunate is it for mankind that the 
sun’s light is not homogeneous; for if it had been incapable of 
division, either by reflection or refraction, the world would have 
been almost as dull of aspect and barren of loveliness as an 
arctic landscape when sheeted with snow. The solar spectrum 
may, in fact, be called our Charter of Beauty, as the great bow 
which God set in the clouds may be regarded as his illuminated 
covenaut of promise with man. . 

Neglecting all considerations of the calorific as well as of the 
chemical influences which are so wonderfully associated with the 
luminous principles in this ‘ Manual of Light,’ let us proceed to 
examine the A B C of the new celestial language. 


On scrutinising the spectrum minutely, it will be seen that a 
number of dark lines are ruled straight across the illuminated 


* «On the Theory of Compound Colours.’ Phil. Trans. vy. 150, p. 77. 
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strip. Some are fine and faint, others bolder and more distinct ; 
whilst not a few, again, are so closely clustered that they seem to 
compose one solid bar. They follow each other in no regular 
order: there are parts of the chromatic field, as for instance a 
space in the yellow portion (the most luminous of all), where a 
single line or two only may be perceived; there are others 
where they appear in bewildering succession. Fraunhofer drew 
a map of the spectrum in which he laid down about 570 of 
these objects; but Sir D. Brewster prepared another, which 
comprehended more than 2,000! Some portions of this latter 
were executed with such extraordinary precaution, that the 
observer used a telescope lined with black velvet to stifle any 
reflected light, and washed the cornea of his eye to cleanse the 
lubricating fluid. It is a chart which a reader may best appre- 
ciate if he will imagine a park railing stretching for hundreds 
of yards, with the palisades varying in breadth from a straw to 
a milestone, and inserted at all kinds of intervals in a perfectl 
upright posture, but in such an eccentric way that, whilst the 
designer appeared anxious to keep out all intruders at certain 
places, he did not care what gaps he left at others. To dis- 
tinguish these lines for the purpose of reference, Fraunhofer 
divided the spectrum into compartments, to each of which a 
letter of the alphabet was allotted, and when numbers were 
afterwards attached to the bars according to their position, an 
observer knew where to look for A 48 or C 83 with almost as 
much ease as a librarian would find the volumes correspondingly 
labelled on his shelves. 

One important fact was soon ascertained, namely, that these 
remarkable lines, however irregularly distributed throughout the 
solar spectrum, were unalterable in their position. A 48 or C 83 
was always to be discovered precisely in the same prismatic 
colour, and precisely at the same part of that colour, so that the 
relative distances and groupings of the strokes were religiously 
maintained. Under whatever circumstances witnessed, whether 
on the top of a mountain or at the bottom of the atmospheric 
ocean, any particular line, if visible at all, was certain to occupy 
the same place, just as any given rail in a park-fence does 
whether seen through a clear sky or dimly discerned through a 
mass of fog. Professor Piazzi Smyth, when bivouacking above 
the clouds on his visit to the Peak of Teneriffe, found that the 
spectrum was not only greatly extended, but that certain bars, 
which at the sea-level appeared nebulous, lost all their mistiness 
at a height of 10,000 feet, and were ‘clearly resolved into their 
‘component lines,’ whilst others, similarly indistinct in their 
character, came into view in the prismatic space beyond. 
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How these streaks were produced was, of course, a question 
which no observer could well fail to ask. Were they due to 
some defect in the solar light itself, and did every golden beam 
that emanated from our luminary carry not less than 2,000 
blemishes upon its brightness ? Or did they indicate that 
portions of the ray had been absorbed or arrested in their 
passage through the atmosphere of the sun on the one hand, 
or of the earth on the other? Possibly they might arise from 
the interference of certain waves of light, which, neutralizing 
each other, as waves of light are known to do in various 
phenomena, would produce unilluminated intervals? But to 
these questions no satisfactory reply could then be given, and 
the black lines, which have since proved to be the rudiments 
of the great star-lunguage, were at first noted as a curious but 
apparently insoluble puzzle in optics. 

The sun, however, is not a monopolist in the matter of light. 
Other spectra may be had from other sources ; and a comparison 
of these might perhaps serve to clear up the mystery, or, at 
any rate, to suggest. some meaning in those enigmatical lines. 
Accordingly, in experimenting upon various artificial flames, it 
was discovered that their spectra presented peculiarities which, 
if not so complex, were yet as marked and persistent as those of 
the solar beam. These were found to be of three classes. 
There is, first, a continuous prismatic strip which exhibits no 
special streaks, either of a dark or a bright description, the 
rainbow tints following each other in unbroken gradation; or, 
secondly, the spectrum may consist of a few bright bands 
separated from each other by dark intervals; or, thirdly, as in 
the case of the sunbeam, it may be composed of a coloured field, 
with dark lines traversing it, and interrupting the continuity of 
its light. But in all these cases, whatever species of spectrum 
a given substance in a given state may affect, its characteristics 
are invariable, and its lines, whether bright or dark, make their 
appearance at the same part of the field, and at the same 
relative distance, with a precision which is infallible. 

Now, on collating the spectra afforded by sundry artificial 
flames with the spectrum exhibited by the sun, it was perceived 
that numerous correspondences existed. When sodium was 
burned, for instance, it gave out a double line, which exactly 
answered to the line lettered D in the solar alphabet; and as 
no other substance was found to yield the same signature, and 
as sodium persisted in maintaining this cognizance under all 
circumstances, was it not a pardonable, though an extremely 
romantic, supposition that the line D in the case of our great 
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luminary might indicate the existence of that metal in the 
Fountain of Light itself? 

In drawing this inference, the reader will probably be 
ic to consider that the inquirer was ‘jumping to a con- 
*clusion.’ He was taking one of those little speculative ‘leaps’ 
to which Bacon refers as inevitable when the explorer has forced 
his way to the Loundary of facts, and suffers his imagination, 
pardonably, because naturally, to make a slight sally into the 
region of surmise. But there were features in the case which 
soon rendered this inference almost mathematically imperative. 
Kirchhoff ascertained that not in one instance only, but in 
several, there was a complete coincidence between certain sets 
of lines exhibited in the solar spectrum and those which charac- 
terized sundry substances, such as magnesium, chromium, 
potassium, nickel, and iron. The latter metal, for example, 
when vaporized, yields about 460 lines, and on comparing these 
with the prismatic sunbeam, a corresponding system is found to 
exist. Let it be observed that the question is not as to the 
disposal of 460 lines in regular measured succession. The 
ruling in one page of a book may tally exactly with that on 
another ; but those 460 lines are stationed at varying intervals,: 
they are arranged in diversified groups, and they differ con- 
siderably in breadth and distinctness. If two books should be 
found—a large one in London and a small one in Paris—with 
lines irregularly and capriciously ruled, page 25 in each having 
only half the usual number, page 34 having some of double 
thickness, page 90 having a set of blue or yellow ones, page 
150 exhibiting either an entire blank or blanks of equal 
breadth, and so on throughout, every peculiarity in the lesser 
volume being repeated at the corresponding page in the larger, 
it would be in vain for us to designate this as an accidental 
resefnblance ; we should be compelled to assume that there was 
some community, or indeed identity ef cause involved. But if 
in each of the chief capitals of Europe a book were discovered 
with a differing set of lines, and yet each page finding its repre- 
sentative in the great London ledger, that inference would 
become absolutely irresistible. Kirchhoff computed the pro- 
babilities of a casual coincidence in the case of the iron spectrum 
compared by him with the solar image as a solitary unit to 
millions of millions; what must they be where the ruling of 
several spectra finds an exact analogy in the answering pages 
of the great solar ledger ? 

But in the progress of inquiry, one very important and, as it 
has proved, very helpful distinction was detected. We have 
seen that spectra are broadly divisible into three classes.- Those 
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which afford a simple prismatic picture, untraversed by lines 
either dark or bright, constituting the first class, were found to 
proceed from glowing solid or liquid bodies. A ball of iron, 
emer or lime, heated to such a degree as to throw off white 
ight, would yield a chromatic ribbon unbroken by any of the 
dark bars which streak the face of the decomposed sunbeam ; 
but if by means of the electrical current or atherwise that 
substance were raised to a state of incandescent vapour, a magical 
change would ensue; a number of bright bands would start into 
existence, coloured according to their position in the spectral 
field, but separated by obscure intervals, as if the greater part 
of the prismatic image had been suppressed, and a background 
of darkness substituted for the purpose of displaying those tinted 
stripes to the utmost advantage.* The same element, therefore, 
which yields a spectrum of the first class whilst sodid, presents 
one of the second species when converted into the gaseous or 
vaporized condition. But in so doing, it supplies a criterion 
of wonderful range and potency; for if a body situate at 
the distance of millions of miles should, when prismatically 
examined, deliver its light in the first form, we should be 
entitled to pronounce it a solid, or perhaps liquid, mass; where- 
as, if the light came to us as tinted bars traversing a darkened 
field, we should as certainly be entitled to declare it the product 
of incandescent gas. We eve only to whisper the word comet 
(of which more anon) to suggest the force as well as application 
of such a distinction. 

There is the third class, however—namely, that in which the 
prismatic colours are striped by dark lines, as we have seen is 
the case in the solar. spectrum. Now, since the tinted bands 
produced by certain elements like sodium, magnesium, chromium, 
nickel, iron, were found to be represented in the solar beam by 
black bars, it seemed an obvious conclusion that some agency 
existed which suppressed the light precisely at the points where 
it might be expected to appear. How could this be explained ? 
Ata very early stage of inquiry, Sir D. Brewster had tried a 
suggestive experiment; for, having interposed some nitrous acid 

between the prism and the sun or a lamp, it was observed 
that the number and breadth of the lines were greatly increased. 
Rays, therefore, appeared to have been stifled in their passage 
through the acid fumes. But it was not until more extended 
researches had been made that the fact transpired, that when the 
light from any highly-heated solid traversed a gas or vapour, 


* There is only one known exception (in the case of solid erbium) to the 
principle, that where bright bands appear, there the spectrum is dis- 
continuous. 
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the latter seemed to absorb or strike out those very lines which 
it was its function to produce—those very lines, in fact, which 
constituted its own peculiar signature. Thus, for instance, if 
when the vapour of sodium had written down the double line 
known as D, which may be called its initials, light from some 
intensely-heated solid, like lime, were sent through it, and then 
dispersed by the prism, that double line would be changed from 
yellow into dark. So strontium wrote down its name in letters 
which were partly red, partly orange, partly blue; but when 
treated in a similar fashion, this gay autograph was put into 
mourning, and came out in deep black. In short, with what- 
ever tinted inks a volatilized element might subscribe itself in 
its own spectrum, the introduction of a commanding light from 
a second source, under the circumstances just mentioned—or the 
transmission of its own light through a layer of the same 
vapour in a cooler and non-luminous condition—darkened the 
characters as if they were written in the best japan. 

_ But why does this erasure or reversal take place? In study- 
ing the laws of heat, we find a theory known as the theory of 
exchanges. This was initiated by Prevost, of Geneva, and has 
been ably extended in our own country by Dr. Balfour Stewart. 
Its fundamental principle is, that bodies are always radiating 
caloric to each other until an equilibrium is established, and that, 
consequently, any given substance which wishes to maintain a 
constant temperature must receive back as much as it disburses. 
The same principle has been applied to light. 

‘An incandescent gas,’ says Professor Roscoe in his admirable 
treatise, ‘which is giving off only certain kinds of light,—that is, 
whose power of emission is finite for light of certain definite degrees 
of refrangibility—must have the power of absorbing those kinds of 
light, and those kinds only. This is what we find to be the case with 
the luminous sodium vapour : it has a very high power of emission 
for the D rays, and it has a proportionately high power of absorption 
for that kind of light; but for it alone. And we see that every 
substance which emits at a given temperature certain kinds of light, 
must possess the power at that same temperature of absorbing the 
same kinds of light. Now, we know that the same kind of law holds 
good with the other vibrations known to us—the vibrations of the air, 
which we call sound. We are all acquainted with what is called 
resonance. When we sing a particular note in the neighbourhood of 
a piano, that same note is returned to us. The particular vibrating 
string which can emit that note has the power also of absorbing 
vibrations of that particular kind, when proceeding in a straight line, 
and emitting them again in all directions. We are not, therefore, 
without analogy in the case of sound, for the absorption and emission 
of the same kind of undulation by the same substance.’ 
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Let us now see what position we have reached. It is 
ascertained that each substance, when volatilized and in a 
luminous condition, exhibits certain bright lines or combinations 
of bright lines in its spectrum, and that these constitute its 
trade-mark, which, unlike our human cognizances, is never (so 
far as is known) pirated by others. If two materials should be 
mechanically mixed, or a chemical compound should be burnt in 
the same flame, both elements will force their cyphers into the 
prismatic field: thus, when a single grain of lithium was 
vaporized in conjunction with thousands of sodium, the dis- 
tinctive red and yellow lines of the former were ticked off as 
certainly as those of the latter. When brass is similarly treated, 
the zine discloses itself in bright streaks of red and blue, whilst 
the copper (the other constituent) tells its own tale in letters of 
brilliant green. We have also seen that these luminous lines 
are convertible into dark stripes under certain circumstances, 
and that in several cases the coloured characters evolved by 
terrestrial substances find their equivalents in the great solar 
spectrum. Further, we have secured a test by which it can be 
ascertained whether the body yielding light is in a solid ora 
gaseous condition; and with such resources placed at our 
disposal, it is manifest that spectrum analysis may reveal to us 
many things which have hitherto been hidden both in the 
heavens and on the earth. 

As our business lies more with the celestial than the sub- 
lunary applications of this power, let us simply observe, in 
reference to the latter topic, that some new and unsuspected 
elements have already been discovered by its means. In 1860, 
Bunsen detected a strange metal, which he christened cesium, 
in consequence of the appearance of two splendid blue lines in 
the prismatic field. In 1861, from information received from 
the same source, he captured another lurking element, bearing, 
like the former, so much resemblance to that singular substance, 
potassium, as to render them, in some respects, perfectly un- 
distinguishable. In the same year, a magnificent green spectral 
line, appropriated to no known substance, led to the unearthing 
of a third metal, thallium, by Mr. Crookes, and this proved of 
so soft and leaden a character that it could easily be cut with 
a knife. Subsequently, a blue and violet line gave notice of the 
existence of a fourth new metal, on which the name indium has 
been conferred, and indications of another stranger have very 
recently been announced by Mr. Sorby.* 

But in dealing with old-established elements, a single fact 
will illustrate the potency of the new art of analysis. An instru- 


* From specimens of Zircon. ‘Chemical News,’ xix., p. 121. 
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ment which could reveal the presence of the thousandth part of 
a grain of sodium in a given flame would prove of marvellous 
merit; but here is one which has actually detected the hundred 
and eighty millionth part of a grain. Under cireumstances 
where there was not the smallest reason to suspect the existence 
of that substance or any of its salts, its spectral autograph has 
appeared, to the surprise of the observer, and shown him that it 
steals into innumerable flames, and infests the atmosphere with 
startling ubiquity. Speaking of lithium, a substance which 
reviously held no rank amongst chemical bodies, on account of 
its rarity and apparent insigniticance, Professor Roscoe observes 
that it now proves to be one of the most widely diffused of the 
elementary bodies. ‘Lithium not only occurs in very many 
‘ minerals, but also in the juice of plants, in the ashes of the 
‘ grape, in tea, coffee and milk, in human biood, and in muscular 
‘tissue. And who knows what part this hitherto rare substance 
‘ may not play even in the animal economy? It has been also 
‘ found in meteoric stones, in the water of the Atlantic ocean, as 
‘ well as in that of most mineral springs and many rivers. It 
‘is present in the ashes of tobacco, and, if we hold the end 
‘of a cigar in the colourless flame, we may always notice the 
‘red lithium line when the light is examined with a spec- 
‘ troscope.” To what numerous uses, then, in the laboratory or 
the workshop this new creature of science may be applied, it 
would be impossible to predict ; but in matters of analysis, in 
the detection of poisons, in questions of adulteration, and in 
various chemical and manufacturing processes, it must prove of 
prodigious utility. Whilst iron, for example, is undergoing 
conversion in the Bessemer apparatus, lines come and go, as the 
operation advances, and from these the workman can tell at 
what particular moment the blast should be stopped. ‘The 
‘ apparition of a group of lines, and of an isolated line in the 
‘ violet- blue portion of the spectrum, marks a particular reaction, 
‘during which the soft iron is being formed, and these lines 
‘disappear sooner than all the others; their appearance and 
‘ disappearance seem, therefore, to indicate the termination of 
‘ the process.’ * 
In physiological questions, too, it is impossible to say what 
services may be extracted from this instrument; for Professor 
Stokes has shown how it may be empioyed to detect differences 
in the blood, and Mr. Sorby has proved that the thousandth 
part of a grain of the red matter in a blood-stain may be readily 
recognised by its means. 

Now, on discovering the great fact that each element had 


* ‘Quarterly Journal of Science ’ (1869), No. 17, p. 111. 
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its own prismatic signature, as each human being has his own 
peculiar handwriting, it became a matter of intense curiosity to 
ascertain, by collation of spectra, what materials were prevalent 
in the sun. Sodium, as we have seen, was speedily detected, 
for the coincidence of its spectral lines with those in the solar 
light had long ago been noticed by Fraunhofer. How exten- 
sively this substance is employed on our globe will be under- 
stood, when it is remembered that its salts are amongst the most 
useful we possess. One of them, chloride of sodium (common 
salt), is, perhaps, the most popular and universal condiment 
known amongst men; and though there are some savages, the 
Damaras, Bathurst Islanders, &c., who are said to have no liking 
for the article, yet the instinct of the race seems to have led to 
its consumption all over the planet. Its prodigious importance 
in the waters of the ocean is only of secondary consequence to 
its value upon the land. Sodium, in fact, is so wonderfully 
diffused that we cannot brush a coat, or dust a book, or stamp 
on a carpet without raising a sufficient quantity to make itself 
discernible by means of a sensitive spectroscope. Then, too, 
magnesium, calcium, aluminium, barium, and manganese have 
been revealed in the solar atmosphere. Some of these are 
familiar constituents of our terrestrial rocks ; and when we think 
of the part which lime plays on our globe—of our chalk cliffs 
and marble quarries—we feel as if a strong mineralogical tie 
were established between the sun and ourselves. Hydrogen 
seems to be the only gas whose presence is unequivocally proved. 
Oxygen and nitrogen have not been detected, though, says 


Professor Angstrém, ‘ we have no right to pronounce definitely 
‘ upon the absence of these two bodies.’ Chromium, cadmium, 
strontium, cobalt, titanium, have been inventoried as part of the 
sun’s chemical furniture ; and we find indications of copper, zine, 
and nickel, all metals of excellent character and eminent utility 
amongst us mortals. Better still, as we have seen, iron appears 
in splendid profusion. In our sublunary latitudes, the value of 
this ore is beyond the power of computation. Here it is the 
king of metals. Used for the construction of our homeliest 
domestic and agricultural implements, it also composes the 
largest part of our manufacturing automata, and, in the shape 
of the steam-engine, gives body and limbs to the potent vapour 
which constitutes the soul of machinery. It can be applied in 
such a number of forms—cast iron, steel, wrought iron—and 
under such exquisite modulations of temper, that it is fit for the 
most varied duties—whether we wish it to serve as an anchor 
to hold a ship, or as a delicate spring to drive a watch. Locke 
might be a little too enthusiastic when he asserted og if this 
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substance were annihilated, ‘mankind would be reduced in the 

‘course of a few ages to the wants and ignorance of the ancient 

‘savage American ;’ but who will not agree with him, when he 

describes the man who first made known the use of the mineral 

as the ‘father of arts and the author of plenty.’ We can 

almost suppose that the ancient Britons had some presentiment 

of its national importance when they wore iron rings, as modern 

Britons wear rings of gold; and is there not something very 

significant in the fact, that this metal is an ingredient in our 

very blood? It is as if Nature had said to us: ‘ Neither of the 

‘noble metals, my children, as you call them, are worthy of 
‘being introduced into your veins; but iron has so many 

‘ honourable offices to fulfil in the economy of your globe, and 

‘is such a human sort of mineral withal, that we will domes- 

‘ ticate it in your frames, and make it part and parcel of your- 

‘ selves.’ ‘The French,’ says Dr. Lankester, ‘after burning 
‘ their friends, take the ashes, and extract the iron, and convert 
‘it into a mourning ring, which they wear in memory of their 
‘ dead friends.’ 

One fearful deficiency, however, we are bound to mention. 
There is no gold! There is no silver! So far as can be ascer- 
tained, neither of these precious substances appears to exist in 
the atmosphere of the sun. Just imagine the effect which such 
an announcement would produce upon some of our inveterate 
mammon worshippers! The first question these gentlemen 
would put, if an astronomer were playfully to ask them to 
emigrate thither, would doubtless be, How are the inhabitants 
off for gold? If told that there was good reason for supposing 
it to be paved with the shining metal, as was the case with 
London streets in the days when young provincials were allured 
to the capital by the fame of its boundless wealth, many a miser 
would begin to speculate upon the possibility of reaching the 
opulent orb. But when told the truth by the spectroscope, it is 
easy to figure the look of consternation, nay of positive disgust, 
which would settle upon his face. ‘Excuse me,’ he would say, 
‘I have a great respect for iron. J am thoroughly alive to the 
virtues of that valuable ore. In point of practical worth, it 
certainly transcends the more glittering metals for all homely 
urposes. For spades and ploughshares, for hammers and fire- 
irons, it is of matchless utility. We cannot, I know, have our 
pumps made of silver, or our boilers of beaten gold; but a 
world where the coinage is all copper, or the guineas are no 
better than brass farthings, is no place for a mortal who believes 
in a genuine circulating medium, and who has profound faith in 
nuggets from Ballarat and dust from the valley of the San 
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Sacramento. Pardon me if I say I am not the man for such a 
sphere. It might answer for an old Spartan of the Lycurgan 
dispensation, who was contented to be paid in iron cash when 
he had anything to receive; but, I consider, an orb in which 
there is no gold (not even in the shape of gold leaf), and no 
silver (not even sycee or otherwise), is quite a disgrace to the 
heavens, and I must decline being banished to such a worth- 
less world, for I should regard it as the Botany Bay of the 
Universe.’ 

Far more fatal, however, is another hiatus which occurs in 
the solar spectrum. There are no signs of water—none of 
moisture! One short, withering sentence, from the pen of 
M. Janssen, who made the prismatic indications of aqueous 
vapour his special study for some years, seems to sound the 
death-knell of an orb which we naturally regard as the capital 
of our system, and would fain find endowed with properties in 
harmony with its metropolitan splendours. ‘ Dés aujourd’hui 
‘(says he) je puis annoncer que cette vapeur ne fait pas partie 
‘de l’atmosphére solaire!’* For a waterless world, so far as we 
terrestrials can conceive, there seems to be no hope—absolutely 
none! Can we do otherwise than think of that terrible 
M. Janssen as the representative of the fourth angel, who 
emptied his vial into the sun, power having been given him to 
scorch and destroy ? 

Upon one point, therefore, the spectroscopic telegrams have 
conveyed dismal tidings, as they have communicated delightful 
intelligence upon others. They have dispelled the idea that the 
sun could be the habitation of creatures bearing any substantial 
resemblance to the denizens of our earth. The heat which 
could vaporize iron, copper, and other refractory elements, must 
be prodigious. We can scarcely imagine an Armstrong gun 
melting into air, a Nasmyth hammer floating as a cloud, or a 
bronze statue rising like an exhalation from its pedestal. But 
as the solar spectrum exhibits a forest of dark lines, it is obvious 
that there must be an inner source of light, glowing with such 
intense fervour that the atmosphere, which is hot enough to 
keep even metals in their volatilized condition, is yet cool in 
comparison. If the solar light came from the photosphere, the 
spectrum would exhibit bright bands, and the body of the sun, 
shielded by some intermediate envelope, might still be a fit 
theatre for beings constituted in some measure like ourselves. 
But the corpus of our luminary must presumably be of such a 
fierce temperature that the greatest marvel is to conceive how 
any materials can support the heat without flashing into vapour. 
* «Comptes Rendus’ (1866), vol. lxiii. p. 294, 
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‘The most probable supposition (says Kirchhoff) which can be 
‘ made respecting the sun’s constitution is, that it consists of a 
‘ solid or liquid nucleus, heated to the temperature of the bright- 
‘ est whiteness, surrounded by an atmosphere of somewhat lower 
‘temperature.’ Much, therefore, as we may feel disposed to 
deplore this conclusion, we must remember that by banishing 
existence from the central orb, we do not destroy the dignity of 
its functions. It is still the giver of light and life to a large 
retinue of worlds; for there is not a blade that grows, or an 
animal that breathes, or a muscle that works, or a brain that 
thinks, or a physical event that transpires within the limits 
of the System, which does not owe its force or vitality in some 
degree to the beneficent emanations from the sun. And, after 
shining on for ages in unselfish splendour, it is no unfair pre- 
sumption that a body so richly stored with elements like our 
own may become the seat of intelligent existence, just as our 
earth is supposed to have passed through a long apprenticeship 
to fire before it became a fit receptacle for organized life. 

Not the least mysterious event which marked a total eclipse 
of the sun was the sudden appearance of certain red prominences, 
which seemed to flash out like flames from the rim of one or 
other of the meeting orbs, as if in anger at the rencontre. 
Often seen, but never pointedly scrutinized till 1842, they were 
reported upon by several astronomical detectives who watched 
the splendid obscuration which occurred in that year. Baily, 
in particular, made use of the few precious moments allowed on 
such occasions to note their peculiarities, and compared them to 
‘mountains of prodigious elevation,’ tinged with a peach-blossom 
hue, and looking like Alpine peaks when their snows are coloured 
by the rising or setting sun. Nor was this simile supposed to 
be without substantial foundation, for, long before, Flamsteed 
had pronounced them genuine mountains, and unhesitatingly 
rooted them on the border of the moon. But when, in a subse- 
quent eclipse (1851), one of these excrescences was found to 
be shaped like a Turkish scimitar, with one of its edges of a 
rich carmine colour, as if just dipped in infidel blood—or, to use 
the figure of Professor Airey, seemed to be curved like a boome- 
rang—it was clear that no solid hills (at least none of terrestrial 
make) could maintain such an unstable and unnatural form. 
When, too, it was calculated that the same protuberance must 
be from 40,000 to 70,000 miles in height, if it grew out of the 
body of the sun: (and the ‘great horn’ seen in the eclipse of - 
1860 was rated at 90,995 miles), it became necessary to give up 
all faith in the existence of such monster mountains. Besides, 
there appeared to be some reason for suspecting that these 
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masses were not altogether motionless, but changed their shapes 
or attitudes, even during the short time allowed for observation, 
in a manner quite unexampled amongst our Alps or Aniles. 
Still more, when one of these objects, a triangular body, was 
observed to be quite detached from the sun’s disc, it was 
impossible to believe that any solar Skiddaw or Mont Blane 
could be capable of floating like a balloon in the air. 

What, then, could be the meaning of these mysterious pro- 
jections, which showed themselves in some parts as single 
prominences, in others as long serrated ridges; which had been 
compared to pyramids, volcanic cones, tongues of flame, sabres, 
sickles, boomerangs, dogs’ tusks, and the teeth of a saw, and 
which were so gorgeously tinged that they were variously 
described as appearing in pink, peach-blossom, crimson, car- 
mine, blood red, rose-coloured, or splendid scarlet attire ? 

Before the arrival, however, of another celestial field-day, as 
these grander eclipses may be styled, astronomers were prepared 
to deal with the phenomenon upon more satisfactory terms. 
The art of photography had been applied to other purposes than 
those of furnishing fops with their cartes in twenty different 
postures, aud of stocking albums with likenesses of our friends 
smiling benignantly at things in general. Portraits of the sun 
and moon had been taken; why, therefore, should not these 
prominences be pinned down to some sensitive plate, and studied 
at leisure, instead of surveyed with a hurried and excited glance ? 
Accordingly, when the eclipse of 1860 arrived, Mr. Warren 
De La Rue took off a set of impressions from the two bodies 
whilst their interview was in progress, and these, especially 
when collated with others obtained by the Padre Secchi at a 
different station, settled the question as to the orb to which the 
protuberances belonged. Appearing at first on the eastern edge 
of the sun when the moon’s disc became coincident with that 
edge, they vanished as the obtruding body advanced ; whilst 
similar excrescences came into view on the opposite rim, and 
gradually increased in size as the darkened intruder rolled on 
its way. In other words, roughly illustrating the point, if we 
slide over the face of a watch a piece of cardboard of commen- 
surate dimensions, moving it from right to left, the figures, 
eight, nine, and ten (or still better, the minute lines beyond) 
will of course be eclipsed as it advances, whilst, by virtue of the 
same motion, the opposite figures, three, four, and five, with 
their projecting minute lines, will come into sight. It was, 
therefore, obvious that these peculiar projections were solar, not 
lunar appendages; and equally so, that if really attached to a 
body situate at a distance of more than ninety millions of miles, 
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it would be impossible for us to regard objects of such prodigious 
altitude as solid eminences on its surface. A mountain is a mere 
pimple on the horizon when the first distant glimpse is obtained. 
And not only were the mysterious prominences thus photo- 
graphed, but others which were not visible either to the naked 
eye or by the aid of a glass were detected in these novel cartes 
de visite ; they were caught in the camera, though undiscovered 
in the telescope. 

* Again, in August, 1868, the astronomers were on the alert. 
Another state eclipse was on hand, and vessels were freighted 
with savants and scientific instruments to do full justice to the 
event. But amongst these instruments was one of far more 
wonderful power than the magic glasses, into which the old 
sorcerers professed to look in order to discover the secrets of the 
universe, and upon this potent implement the observers now 
relied to afford them some information respecting the ex- 
crescences in question. 

. Nor were they wholly disappointed. The bright lines which 
appeared in the instrument showed that the prominences were 
composed of gas, and of gas in a state of incandescence. Far 
from being mountain masses, built, like our own peaks, for the 
express recreation of Alpine Club-men, those ridges and pinna- 
cles were found to be vapour instead of solid matter, and 
glowing with flame instead of carpeted with snow. 

But was this gas one of our home-bred productions, or some 
peculiar element unknown to our sublunary chemists? Upon 
this point, unfortunately, the results were far from decisive, the 
various observations differing so considerably with regard to the 
positions of the lines, that no safe conclusion could be deduced. 

Meanwhile, the question had been asked, Why tarry for such 
rare and transitory transactions as total eclipses of the sun? 
Those fantastic excrescences could not be dependent upon the 
interposition of a distant body like the moon; they are not 
meteor-flags hoisted in honour of the event, but may always 
be flying, just as the stars are ever glowing over our heads, 
though their scintillations are drowned in the splendours of the 
day. The difficulty was, of course, to bring the rosy protuber- 
ances into view, instead of suffering them to be overpowered by 
the sun’s lordlier rays. It is always easy to produce an 
artificial eclipse, choosing your own time and place, without 
the trouble of going to Spain or India; but though a crown- 
piece might suffice to cover the whole body of the sun if held 
at a due distance from the eye, it would not occasion any notable 
obscuration of the light diffused throughout the heavens at large. 
What was wanted was a dark background, which would enable 
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the delicate radiance of the rose-coloured prominences to make 
its way to the observer in spite of the illumination proceeding 
from the sun’s disc, and of that which is scattered through our 
atmosphere. 

_ Acting upon this impression, Mr. Norman Lockyer began to 
‘fish ’ round the sun’s edge in 1866 with his spectroscope, in the 
hope of detecting the prominences. But in this coasting expe- 
dition he was unsuccessful, as his instrument was not equal to 
the duty required. One of more competent calibre was pro- 
cured after considerable delay, and on the 20th October, 1868, 
four days after its arrival, he obtained his first decisive commu- 
nication respecting the nature of those gaseous mysteries. ‘ Not 
‘ without excitement’ was it received ; for how could a person be 
calm when opening a telegram from the sun with news so long 
expected, so long delayed. ‘Three beautifully-coloured lines of 
‘ light were visible: one a glorious red, stretching away from 
‘the line designated C in the spectrum of the sun’s edge; 
‘ another, a delicate yellow one, corresponding to no visible dark 
‘line; and still another, a green line, almost in prolongation of 
‘ the line F.’ 

There could be no doubt as to the true position of these lines, 
for the observer was enabled to compare them with the spectrum 
proceeding from the sun’s proper light, so that both the cypher 
and the key were spread out at once before his eye. 

Now, what do the lines C and F denote in the spectral 
alphabet? They indicate the existence of hydrogen, and of 
hydrogen in a state of incandescence. The coloured prominences 
previously ascertained to consist of gas were proved to be com- 
posed of the lightest and in some respects one of the subtlest 
and most active elements we have in our chemical repertory. But 
the solution of one mystery in science is only the suggestion of 
another—so boundless are the wonders of creation, and so 
unfathomable the skill of Him who built the universe. What 
could be the meaning of protuberances formed of one of the . 
most restless and volatile of gases? It was impossible that they 

‘could be fixed and persistent excrescences upon the sun. It 
might be difficult to note the changes in their shape during 
the few moments allowed for observation whilst an eclipse was 
in progress ; but now that they could be examined on leisurely 
terms (however indistinctly), any alterations would certainly 
become perceptible. Accordingly, it was found that their figures 
were fickle and unsteady, and that they must be regarded as 
great gushes cf hydrogen, the gas being projected to a height 
which igdicated forces and activities far beyond any terrestrial 
agencies with which we are familiar. 
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Most people are fond of noticing coincidences (some of manu- 
facturing them), but it is certainly a striking fact that, on the 
very day on which Mr. Lockyer’s discovery was communicated to 
the Academy of Sciences in Paris, a notification of a similar 
character was received from a perfectly independent source. 
Thousands of miles away, the same idea had presented itself to 
the mind of that terrible M. Janssen, one of the French 
scrutineers in charge of the eclipse of August, 1868. Three 
bright lines produced by a solar prominence exhibited them- 
selves to his view during the transaction, and the observer 
having asked himself why he should not enjoy the pleasure of 
seeing those lines on ordinary as well as on state occasions, and 
having been able to discover no satisfactory reply, resolved to 
force a repetition of the phenomenon at his leisure. Most 
successful was M. Janssen. For the next seventeen days he 
compelled those ghostly things to come and go in his prism 
almost at command, dealing, in fact, with them as if he had 

rolonged the eclipse for more than a fortnight. That Mr. 
rama was entitled to priority in conception as well as 
experimentation, there can be no doubt, but that M. Janssen had 
arrived at the same results by an original route is equally 
certain; and to both, therefore, must be ascribed the credit of 
having conducted one of the most delicate and finely imagined 
investigations of the age. Nor does it at all detract from their 
merits that the same three expressive lines were witnessed in 
August, 1868, by the Eclipse Commissioners who had been 
despatched to India; the force of the discovery lay in the 
compulsory measures they had applied to the prominences, just 
as we should set him down as a clever man who could point out 
a proceeding by which we could bring all, or any of the stars 
into view at noonday. 

But this was not the whole of the information Mr. Lockyer 
obtained. In cruising round the sun’s border, outside what is 
called the photosphere, he observed that there was a region 
which always yielded the same spectrum as that of the 
prominences, and that this appeared to be part of a continuous 
envelope. In other words, it became necessary to conclude that 
the great luminary was encompassed by a shell or atmosphere of 
hydrogen several thousands of miles in depth, resting on the 
true photosphere ; and that the red protuberances ‘ were heapings 
up’ of this gas, or vast outbursts of the fiery element. To this 
region Mr. Lockyer has applied the title of chromosphere, as it 
is the quarter in which all the ‘various and beautiful coloured 
‘ phenomena of the sun’ are exhibited. The probabie existence 
of some such envelope had, indeed, been faintly foreshadowed 
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by Professor Grant and M. Le Verrier, but its actual presence 
and its precise constitution had not been ascertained. Mr. 
Lockyer may therefore be regarded as ‘the first who ever burst 
‘into that silent sea.’ And a noble subject for speculation does 
that flaming ocean present, with its restless waves, and its 
billows rolling more than mountains high. ‘Souvent en quel- 
‘ ques minutes,’ says Janssen, ‘ces immenses masses gazeuses 
‘se déforment et se déplacent.’ In ten minutes Mr. Lockyer 
saw one of these huge forms vanish, though it could not be less 
than 27,000 miles in length. 

But if the spectroscope can thus reveal the hieroglyphics 
inscribed on the sun’s disc, and even in its chromosphere, ought 
it not to afford us some information respecting the fixed stars, 
though immeasurably more remote? Distance should not 
drown their story, since, as their rays penetrate to us, they 
speak alike the same language of light. The first telegrams 
received through the interpreting instrument showed that they 
were suns also, each in his own particular sphere, and therefore 
possessed spectra as definite as that of their brother who pilots 
our own fleet of planets through the voids of space. They 
exhibited a many-hued prismatic field, striped with dark bands 
and clustered groups of lines. Dr. Miller and Mr. Huggins 
experimented upon that imperial orb, Sirius, once noted for its 
ruddy aspect, now for its almost silvery splendour. They found 
the spectrum furrowed from end to end with lines of con- 
siderable delicacy. Amongst these were some of a more 
emphatic character. The star obviously possessed an atmosphere 
which was flushed with a variety of substances in a vaporized 
condition. Sodium was unmistakeably present, for the well- 
known double bar appeared. So was magnesium, for the three 
green lines which denote this body were plainly written down 
in the despatch. Our best metallic friend on earth, iron, 
showed itself by sundry familiar signs. Amongst the more 
conspicuous streaks were two, F and C, which indicated 
hydrogen, and this with more intensity than the corresponding 
characters in the solar alphabet. But the telegram also spoke 
of elements for which we have no recognised analogues upon - 
earth ; two marked lines in the violet especially being unde- 
cipherable by any solar or terrestrial key. When that brilliant 
and honourable orb, Aldebaran, was examined, evidences of 
many minerals—mercury, bismuth, antimony, tellurium—were 
discovered in addition to the sodium, magnesium, calcium, and 
iron which are so popular in the chemistry of the stars; gold, 
even, has been suspected—indeed, the atmosphere of this star 
appears to be a perfect treasury of valuable elements. 
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. But as Sirius or Aldebaran differs from the sun, so one star 
differs from another in the glories of its spectrum. In Betel- 
geux, where the inspectors fixed the places of some two or 
three hundred lines, and where iron, sodium, magnesium, 
calcium, bismuth, are kept in permanent stock, the hydrogen 
lines are totally wanting. This appears to be a very sig- 
nificant fact. Some stars are coloured. Amongst the double, 
triple, or multiple orbs (for there are many which have no 
companions of similar rank, though doubtless well supplied with 
satellites), the most charming diversity of tint occasionally 
prevails. One of these suns may be a beautiful orange, whilst 
its consort is an indigo blue; one may pour a flood of green 
light upon its attendant planets, the other may deluge them with 
ruby rays, or dawn upon them with a vermilion day. May 
there not, then, be some connection between the hue of stars and 
the rays which are arrested in, or suffered to filter through their 
atmospheres? It has been found, for example, that the hydro- 
gen lines are strongly marked in the spectra of most of the 
white stars, whilst the metallic lines are comparatively feeble. 
On the other hand, whilst a red or yellow star may be rich in 
its metallic indications, the tokens of hydrogen may be slenderly 
expressed. In two orbs, Betelgeux and 8 Pegasi, they are 
entirely wanting. But, however this may be, it is obvious that 
if any particular portion of the spectrum be heavily scored with 
dark lines, the tint of that portion will be so far weakened, and 
the remaining portions will give a dominant hue to the orb. 
Further, some stars exhibit changes of complexion in them- 
selves. Sirius, as stated, was once a ruddy or rather a fiery- 
faced orb, but has now forgotten to blush, and looks down upon 
us with a pure, brilliant smile, in which there is no symptom 
either of anger or of shame. Over the countenances of others, 
still more varied tints have rippled within a much briefer period 
of time. May not these be due to some physical revolutions, 
gradual or convulsive, which are in progress in the particular 
orb, and which, by affecting the constitution of its atmosphere, 
compel the absorption or promote the transmission of particular 
_rays? The supposition appears by no means improbable, espe- 
cially if we call to mind the hydrogen volcanoes which have 
been discovered on the photosphere of the sun. Indeed, there 
are a few small stars which afford a spectrum of bright lines 
instead of dark ones; and this, we know, denotes a gaseous or 
vaporized state of things, from which it may be inferred that 
such orbs are in a different condition from most of their relatives. 
And, as if for the very purpose of throwing light upon this 
interesting question, an event of the most striking character 
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occurred in the heavens almost as soon as the spectroscopists 
were prepared to interpret it correctly. On the 12th of May, 
1866, a great conflagration, infinitely larger than that of 
London or Moscow, was announced. To use the expression of a 
distinguished astronomer, a world was found to be on fire. A 
star, which till then had shone meekly and unobtrusively in the 
Corona Borealis, suddenly blazed up into a luminary of the 
second magnitude. In the course of three days from its dis- 
covery in this new character by Mr. Birmingham, at Tuam, it 
had declined to the third or even fourth order of brilliancy. 
In twelve days, dating from its first apparation in the Irish 
heavens, it had sunk to the eighth rank, and it went on waning 
until the 26th June, when it ceased to be discernible except 
through the medium of the telescope. This was a remarkable 
though certainly not an unprecedented proceeding on the part 
of a star; but one singular circumstance in its behaviour was, 
that after the lapse of nearly two months, it began to blaze up 
again, though not with equal ardour, and, after maintaining its 
glow for a few weeks, and passing through sundry phases of 
colour, it gradually paled its fires and returned to its former 
insignificance. How many years had elapsed since this awful 
conflagration actually took place, it would be presumptuous to 
guess ; but it must be remembered that news from the heavens, 
though carried by the fleetest of messengers, light, reach us 
long after the event has transpired, and that the same celestial 
courier is still dropping the tidings at each station it reaches in 
space, until it sinks exhausted by the length of its flight. 

Now when this object was examined, as it was promptly and 
eagerly by Professor Miller and Mr. Huggins, they found to 
their great wonder that it yielded two spectra—the one imposed 
upon the other, though obviously independent. There was the 
prismatic ribbon, crossed by dark lines, which belongs to the 
sun and stars generally, but there was another in which four 
bright lines figured ; and these, according to the canons of inter- 
pretation previously mentioned, indicated that some luminous 
gas (or gases) was also pouring out its light from the surface of 
the orb. Two of the lines spelled out hydrogen in the spectral 
language. What the other two signified did not then appear ; 
but inasmuch as those four streaks were brighter than the rest 
of the spectrum, the source from which they came must obviously 
have been more intensely heated than the underlying parts, or 
photosphere, from which the normal stellar light proceeded. 


And as the star had suddenly flamed up, was it not a natural 
supposition that it had become enwrapped in burning hydrogen, 
which, in consequence of some great convulsion, had been libe- 
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rated in prodigious quantities, and then, combining with other 
elements, had set this hapless world on fire? In such a fierce 
conflagration the combustible gas would soon be consumed, and 
the glow would, therefore, begin to decline, subject, as in this 
case, to a second eruption, which occasioned the renewed out- 
burst of light on the 20th August. By such a catastrophe it is 
not wholly impossible that our own globe may some time be 
ravaged, for if a word from the Almighty were to unloose for a 
few moments the bonds of affinity which unite the elements of 
water—of the ocean on the land and the moisture in the air—a 
single spark would bring them together with a fury which would 
kindle the funeral pyre of the human race, and he futal to the 
planet and all the works that are therein. It cannot but be a 
startling fact for us, that in yonder doomed and distant world 
we have, probably, seen in our own day a realization of the fear- 
ful picture sketched by Peter, ‘ when the heavens (or atmosphere) 
‘being on fire shall be dissolved, and the elements shall melt with 
‘fervent heat.’ And if we regard it as the centre of a system, it 
is impossible to think without horror of the fate of the numerous 
globes around it when overwhelmed by this sudden deluge of 
light and caloric. 

But whatever diversities may obtain amongst the stars, it will 
be seen that they are not wholly, or even largely, composed of 
foreign materials. It would not have surprised us to learn that 
orbs so distant from our system, and so widely separated from 
each other, were constituted of elements entirely distinct from 
our own terrestrial stock., But when we discover such familiar 
substances as sodium, magnesium, calcium, iron, hydrogen, and 
others, we deduce necessarily and inevitably the conclusion that 
one power and one principle must have presided over their birth, 
and formed the whole into one brilliant brotherhood. From very 
slender analogies, and from very limited identities, we infer that 
two or more languages have had a common origin, and in the 
case of the Aryan, we not only imagine a hypothetical tongue, 
but a hypothetical people, to support this supposition : how much 
more are we entitled to assume that the speech in which the stars 
talk to us, the luminous language in which their correspondence 
with us is conducted, must have had one common parent, seeing 
that the structure is similar, and the resemblances so numerous 
and so undeniable? Each orb, like our own sun, is probably 
the head of a large planetary family ; for, like our own sun, the 
rays which each emits must proceed from some mass of intensel 
heated matter, surrounded by an incandescent atmosphere, jae § 
therefore, utterly incapable of supporting life in any of its con- 
ceivable terrestrial forms, and consequently its office must be 
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similar—to cheer and illumine the worlds which live in its 
light, and are pensioned upon its warmth. We need no longer 
‘doubt that the stars are fire.’ 

Little need be said with regard to the planets; for as their 
lustre is wholly borrowed from the sun, their spectra might be 
expected to prove mere pallid reflections of his gorgeous beam. 
Upon one point, however, some information might possibly be 
gleaned, namely, as to the possession of atmospheres, and the 
effect produced on the rays by their passage through those 
atmospheres. Part of the light might be suppressed, and addi- 
tions thus made in number or in strength to the black lines in 
the prismatic field? The moon was tested, but no change 
appeared, and, consequently to this, as to every form of interro- 
gatory which human genius has devised with a view to deter- 
mine whether she has an aerial envelope, the same cold, sullen 
‘ wont-tell-you’ reply has been returned. For many reasons, 
however, Mars appeared likely to be most communicative on this 
point. The results showed that an atmosphere encircled that 
planet, and that it was charged with aqueous vapour, like our 
own; for lines such as make their appearance in the solar 
spectrum when the sun is nearing the horizon, and which con- 
sequently are telluric in their origin, stood out conspicuously in 
the spectrum of Mars. Similar, but fainter evidences of an 
absorptive envelope were afforded by Jupiter, in whose prismatic 
image there were also traces of some gas or vapour, wholly 
unnoted in our chemical books. Saturn, and perhaps Venus, 
also yielded evidences of moisture, but in lines of no great 
vigour, for as the light they send us is reflected in a great 
measure from the clouds in their sky, without penetrating, 
except partially, to the surface, the characters traced in their 
spectra may not be very specific upon this question. In Mars 
nearly the whole of the illumination returned comes from its 
true disc; in Saturn only about half; whilst Jupiter rejects six- 
tenths of the radiance he receives. 

But what of the comets ? 

From the days when Whiston supposed them to be a sort of 
wandering hells, freighted with lost beings, who were alternately 
exposed to a heat fiercer than that of Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace, 
and to a cold incomparably more crushing than that of the 
poles, there had been a great change of opinion respecting the 
constitution of those celestial vagrants. Recognised for the 
most part as mere filmy masses, of such extraordinary tenuity 
that the light of the faintest stars perforates them as easily as 
water or air passes through a sieve, the nucleus was the onl 
portion where solid matter could be supposed to exist, if it really — 
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existed at all. Upon this point, the spectroscope would speak 
when the opportunity arrived. But comets are not always 
lounging about in the heavens. If a splendid fellow, like the 
renowned rover of 1660, or the magnificent visitor of 1861, 
were to swim into view this summer, a host of observers would 
rush out upon him with their instruments, and compel him to 
declare his character in intelligible terms. Failing these mag- 
nates, however, two humbler members of the profession were 
put upon trial. In the faint spectra they afforded, bright lines 
appeared. That was one expressive fact. It showed that the 
source was a vaporous mass, shining by its own light. But 
these bright lines did not stretch right across the spectrum ; 
they fell short, as the lines of print in a page fall short of the 
edges. What did this indicate? Since a comet generally 
presents the appearance of a nucleus, surrounded by a coma or 
nebulosity, it was presumable that the former yielded the central, 
and the latter the marginal portion of the spectrum. The first, 
the nucleus, was, therefore, stripped of all pretensions to solidity, 
and resolved into a self-luminous gas; the second, the coma, 
strange to say, might put in some claim to materiality, though 
of course in a sense so refined that we can scarcely associate it 
with the idea of avoirdupois weight any more than we could 
bring a cloud under the jurisdiction of the inspectors of weights 
and measures. Probabl , the whole matter of many a large 
comet, which appears to cover millions of miles of space, might, 
if condensed, be screwed down into an ordinary hogshead. 
Another comet, known as Brorsen’s, when catechized by the 
spectroscope, gave somewhat different, but equally striking 
replies. The nucleus was found to consist of vapour in a 
luminous condition ; but the surrounding portions of the coma 
were shown to be gaseous also, whilst the external parts seemed 
to be composed of matter in some concreter form, whether solid 
or liquid, this matter not being lighted by its own fires, but by 
reflection from the sun. That the central portion should thus 
oe apparently to be hotter than the outer envelope, which is 
iable to be blistered by the solar beams, showed that a comet is 
a much more independent institution than was commonl 
assumed, considering that its proceedings are regulated to pom | 
a large extent by its proximity to the sun, and that its most con- 
spicuous feature (the tail) is governed in its growth, and almost 
in its existence, by its position with regard to that luminary. 
Possessing the power to give out light of their own, and main- 
taining this power, notwithstanding their long and distant 
_ voyages into space, the matter of which they are constituted 
must exist in some peculiar condition, or under some peculiar 
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arrangements, which we of this grosser sphere can scarcely be 
expected to understand. 

Of course it became a point of great importance to determine 
the kind of gas of which the nucleus and other vaporous parts 
consisted. Of the three bright lines which appeared, one vivid 
streak lay in the green department of the spectrum ; the other 
two belonged to the yellow and the blue. The first almost 
coincided with the principal line which characterizes the spec- 
trum of nitrogen; but as the other lines denoting-the presence 
of this gas were not exhibited in the cometic spectrum, no con- 
clusion upon the point could be confidently drawn. The other 
bands did not seem to accord with the lines produced by any of 
our terrestrial gases. 

Shortly afterwards, however (June, 1868), a still more spark- 
ling voyager sailed into our celestial seas, and was discovered by 
Dr. Winnecke, as well as by M. Becquet at Marseilles. The 
morning after the observations were made, says Mr. Huggins, 
it was found that its spectrum appeared to agree exactly with 
one of a series of the spectra of carbon obtained from the 
decomposition of various carbon compounds. In 1856, Professor 
Swan * had shown that all hydro-carbon flames yielded yellow, 
green, light-blue, and rich violet bands of light; and Dr. 
Attfield proved that, as dissimilar compounds containing that 
element emitted similar rays of light, the bands in question were 
characteristic of the ignited vapour of carbon. And a beautiful 
spectrum this substance affords: for ‘the lines composing each 
‘ band of light regularly diminish in brightness in the direction 
‘ of greatest refraction, and appear to retreat from the observer 
‘ like pillars of a portico seen in perspective.’ Further scrutiny 
of Winnecke’s comet confirmed the conclusion already deduced, 
and showed that its spectrum agreed with that of carbon as 
obtained by the decomposition of olefiant gas, though the lines 
of hydrogen natural to the latter were wanting in the former. 
There seems no reason, therefore, for doubting that part of the 
cometary light at least is really derived from this element. 
But, remarks Mr. Huggins, ‘the difficulty of accepting what 
‘ appears to be the obvious teaching of these observations arises 
‘ from the very high temperature necessary to raise carbon to a 
‘ state of vapour; for it appears to be alone when carbon is in 
‘the condition of luminous vapour that the characteristic 

* This gentleman has paid considerable attention to the subject of 
spectrum analysis, and is entitled to credit of his own for his observations 
on the red protuberances on the sun. ‘The first person,’ says Professor 
Roscoe, ‘ who pointed out the characteristic property of sodium, was Pro- 
‘ fessor Swan, in 1857, and it is to him that we owe the examination and 
‘ the determination of the very great sensitiveness of this sodium reaction.’ 
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‘spectrum of the bright bands appears. A degree of heat 
‘ sufficient, perhaps, even for this purpose has been experienced 
‘by a very few comets. A temperature less excessive might, 
‘ indeed, be sufficient, if we were free to suppose that comets 
‘ consist of some compound of carbon which is decomposed by 
‘ the sun’s heat.’ 

Scarcely less exciting was the question, What kind of revela- 
tion may we expect from the nebula by means of the spectro- 
scope? These strange, weird-like objects, with their dim 
indefinite forms stealing out at dend of night, as if they were 

hosts of departed suns and systems, are even greater mysteries 
than the comets. About some of them, as seen through tele- 
scopes of considerable power there is an awful fascination, which 
De Quincy has well described in his vivid language; and we 
have before us at this moment a portrait of one which, innocent 
as it seems when viewed through an ordinary instrument, 
started up into a phantom of frightful aspect when examined 
through Lord Rosse’s gigantic reflector. With two round 
staring eyes, the pupils horribly asquint, the mouth drawn 
up on one side with a ghastly leer, the brow scored or rather 
cleft by two deep concentric furrows, the countenance gashed 
and hideously scarred, whilst the tufted hair stands erect, as if 
the spectre were in awe of its own dread ugliness—not even 
Dante himself could have imagined a more unearthly head ; nor 
could William Blake have pencilled a much more appropriate 
horror, when Satan appeared at the staircase window and coolly 
sat to him for his likeness. 

Now, with regard to these objects, there is one question of 
transcendent interest. Sir William Herschel, it is well known, 
was of opinion that the nebulous substance was the raw material 
out of which stars were formed: it was a fine, diffuse vapour 
scattered through space, or collected in vast patches in particular 
portions of the universe, there to remain, until in the fulness of 
time, it should be worked up into worlds. The process, indeed, 
as he supposed, was actually in progress before our eyes, though 
conducted, as so many other cosmical proceedings are, on a scale 
of such gigantic tardiness that its reality could only be dis- 
covered by comparing a vast number of nebula amongst them- 
selves. In proportion as the luminous matter was condensing 
round some central point, was the embryo orb advancing to the 
natal hour when its brothers of the morning should sing together 
for joy that a new star was born. Some there were (the 
planetary nebulx) which appeared to have progressed so far that 
the shining fluid had nearly all consolidated, leaving only a hazy 
envelope of unapplied material. Unfortunately, however, for 
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this captivating hypothesis, when telescopes of a more piercing 
character were applied to the nebula, one after another of the 
mystic masses broke up into separate points, from which it was 
inferred that each was composed of orbs so distantly located, 
but so thickly clustered, that the light from them ran into one 
luminous sheet. Even the magnificent nebula in Orion, which 
for years resisted all attempts to shatter it into sparkling sands, 
at last gave way, or seemed to do so, under the stern scrutiny of 
Lord Rosse’s gigantic instrument, equipped with its six-foot 
mirror. It was all over, therefore, apparently, with Herschel’s 
romance of the skies. 

When, however, human genius had armed itself with the new 
implement, and began to talk with the stars in their courses, and 
to wrest their secrets from them at pleasure, it was not long 
before its powers were brought to bear upon the nebule. The 
spectroscope was pointed at some of these extraordinary figures, 
more especially at the Great Hunter (Orion), in whose sword- 
handle appears a shape which Sir J. Herschel compared to the 
head of a monstrous animal with a huge proboscis attached to its 
snout. In a few moments, more information was obtained from 
a planetary nebula in the Constellation Draco than had been 
acquired by half a century of speculation. Three bright lines 
shone in the prismatic field. The spectrum was not crossed by 
dark streaks, and, therefore, the source of the light could not be 
a substantial body, like the sun or stars, with an envelope of 
vapours capable of arresting a number of its rays. Orion, too, 
spoke out with an equally unfaltering voice, and declared that 
neither in his mistier portions, nor yet in his more granular parts, 
was there any solid distinction. Consequently, the theory that 
this nebula was built up of separate orbs, rendered indistinguish- 
able as individuals by the simple power of distance, was quickly 
and completely disproved. Those three bright bands denoted 
gaseous matter in a glowing, self-shining condition. But what 
kind of gas? One of the luminous characters was the blue 
symbol represented by the letter F in the spectral alphabet, 
where it is appropriated to hydrogen; another, in the green 
section, represents nitrogen ; whilst the third, also lettered green, 
belongs to some element not within the compass of our earthly 
chemistry. From several more of these curious creations corre- 
sponding replies were extracted. The famous dumb-bell nebula 
limited itself to a single bright line. Another of a spiral struc- 
ture exhibited not lessthan four. But, one or four, nitrogen was 
certain to be present wherever a luminous band or bands appeared. 
From many others, as, for instance, from the one in Andromeda, 
continuous spectra were procured, though with certain 
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tions, which seemed to indicate that part of the light was tam- 
pered with before it escaped from its source, or enfeebled to such 
a degree that it ceased to be perceptible. Indeed, more extended 
observations fully confirmed the conclusion, that whilst there are 
nebule which are capable of resolution, and which clearly consist 
of clustered stars, there are others which stubbornly resist all 
attempts at reduction by the telescope, and prove themselves by 
their behaviour in the spectroscope to be vast aggregations of 
self-shining gas. Somewhat strangely, one of the first specimens 
examined by Mr. Huggins showed symptoms of a compound 
character, for, in addition to the three bright lines previously 
mentioned, there was an exceedingly faint continuous spectrum, 
formed apparently by a minute point of light situated about the 
centre of the nebule; from this he inferred that there was a 
nucleus consisting not of luminous gas, but of opaque matter, 
‘which may exist in the form of an incandescent fog of solid or 
‘liquid particles.’ After all, therefore, the elder Herschel came 
nearer to the truth in his speculations than was generally sup- 
posed, and Laplace’s gigantic theory of the universe seemed to 
shape itself into something more than a mere dream of the day ; 
for, though the few elements which have hitherto been recog- 
nised in the nebulz cannot curdle into a composite body like the 
sun or the stars, yet such a number of these objects have been 
found to be purely gaseous, that the existence of huge heaps of 
unconsolidated matter, littered (if the phrase may be allowed) in 
various localities, is now well attested. In some of them, too— 
those, for instance, of a spiral form—the structure is too sugges- 
tive of internal movement to be overlooked ; and the remarkable 
mass in Argo, which Mr. Abbott, of Hobart Town, has kept 
under astronomical surveillance for years, exhibits changes of so 
startling a character that, according to Sir J. Herschel, they 
resemble those of a ‘cloud drifted by the wind.’ 

Further, the spectroscope has been brought to bear upon 
the November meteors; und, transitory as is the appearance of 
these bodies, enough has been ascertained to show that they do 
not consist of materials which are foreign to our planet. One 
very remarkable fact in connection with these cosmical chips has 
been recently discovered. Their orbit having been calculated by 
Professor Adams, was found to agree with the route taken by a 
comet astronomically under the charge of Mr. Tempel, but spec- 
troscopically studied by Mr. Huggins. It was difficult to reject 
the idea that this association indicated something more than a 
mere fortuitous concurrence of movement. A shoal of shooting 

stars, travelling in the wake of one of these mysterious wanderers, 
seemed to suggest that the parties were not entirely unknown to 
each other. 
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_ ‘It appears clear to us,’ writes Mr. Proctor, in an instructive paper 
on the subject, ‘that this flight of cosmical bodies may be looked upon 
as constituting the tail of the comet, an invisible tail in this as in 
many other instances. But for the accident that the comet’s track 
intersects the earth’s path in space, we should have remained for ever 
ignorant of the fact that the comet has any other extent than that 
which is indicated by its telescopic figure. Now, however, that we 
know otherwise, we recognise the probability that other comets which 
have been looked upon as tailless may have invisible tails, extending 
far behind them into space.’ * ‘ 


Nor has the Aurora Borealis escaped attention. Angstrom 
tested the luminous are which bounds the dark circle in these 
splendid apparitions, and found that it exhibited a single bril- 
liant band, situated to the left of the group of calcium lines; 
he also detected traces of three very feeble streaks located near 
to that very popular line, F. Not only so, but in the month of 
March, 1867, he discovered the same bright band in the spec- 
trum of the zodiacal light, which, to the present hour, forms a 
riddle no astronomer has been able to read. ‘It is a remarkable 
‘ fact (says Angstrém), that this bright band does not coincide 
‘with any of the known rays of. simple or compound gases 
‘ which I have as yet examined.’ 

But the magical manner in which this simple instrument, the 
spectroscope, grapples with problems at once the most delicate 
and yet most gigantic, may be further evidenced in the inform- 
ation it has supplied respecting the motion of the star Sirius. We 
call all the celestial bodies ‘ fixed,’ except the members of our 
own system, and those nomades of the heavens, the comets. 
Nor is it surprising that we should deem them stationary, if we 
consider that all attempts to take their parallax failed until 
recent times, when, out of the few which yielded to astro- 
nomical importunity, the distance of the first (a Centauri) was 
ascertained by Professor Henderson to be 225,920 times as great 
as that of the sun—a space which a ray of light could not 
traverse in less than three years and a half. The same autho- 
rity estimated the parallax of Sirius at 0°23, indicating a 
distance equivalent to 896,804 sun-intervals, and requiring a 
period of fourteen years for the transmission of its light. 

But though utterly impossible to detect any motion in such 
excessively remote bodies by direct observation, it occurred to 
Mr. Huggins that this result might possibly be achieved through 
the instrumentality of the spectroscope. Why not catechize a 
star—Sirius, for example, that brightest, and, if the word may 


* «The Two Comets of the Year 1868.’ By Richard A. Proctor, B.A, 
‘Fraser’s Magazine,’ 1869, p. 163. 
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be allowed, that most intelligent looking of the heavenly host ? 
There was one way in which he thought it might be done, and 
a very ingenious way it was ; indeed, using the term in its most 
honourable sense, we may call it an excessively ‘ artful’ device. 

The difference between a red ray of light and an orange ray 
is, that in the former case the ethereal medium vibrates 458 
billions of times in a second, and in the latter, 506 billions; 
in the first instance, the length of the luminous wave is 
0:0000266th part of an inch, in the last, 0:0000240th. By 
some astounding prerogative—so astounding that it almost 
makes us shudder at ourselves, and would be utterly incredible 
were it not hourly attested,—the eye can appreciate this dis- 
tinction, though it depends upon such an inconceivably minute 
interval of time or fraction of space. To talk of a ray of light 
requiring a thousandth part of a second for a single vibration, 
would be as coarse and clumsy a conception, compared with its 
actual velocity, as it would be to talk of a watch which could 
only execute a couple of ticks in a century. But it will be 
readily understood that a very slight alteration in the rapidity 
or length of those undulations, an alteration compared with which 
a second is a sort of lifetime or an inch a mile,would be sufficient 
to transform one hue into another—a red wave into an orange 
wave, or an orange wave into a yellow one, and so throughout 
the whole gamut of colour. 

Now, suppose that an object emitting a given ray should be 
in such rapid motion itself that a greater number of undu- 
lations are borne to the retina of the observer within the same 
period, the effect would probably be to produce the impression 
of a higher hue. When a cannon-ball is approaching, it will 
be noticed that its whiz grows sharper as it advances, or, to 
adopt a more familiar illustration (for no man can be expected 
to study acoustical phenomena when his head may be whisked 
off during the process), every person who has stood on a 
railway platform whilst an express train dashed past, will have 
observed how the shriek of the whistle rose in its pitch or 
elevation whilst the engine advanced, but declined as it receded. 
If that whistle had been so constructed that it would sound the 
note /a (A), which requires about 430 vibrations in a second for 
its production, and the train were travelling towards us with 
such celerity that 483 vibrations would reach the ear in the 
tt) period, the metallic musician would seem to be sounding 
st (B). 

Acting, then, upon the principle thus partially expressed, it 
appeared by no means improbable that if a star like Sirius were 
in rapid motion (and our own sun, with its entire retinue, is 
known to be galloping through space with immense velocity), 
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some symptoms of this movement might be detected through 
the agency of the spectroscope. The position of those tell-tale 
lines might be altered in such a way, and to such an extent, as 
to indicate whether the star was approaching or receding. In 
the atmosphere of Sirius, hydrogen is obviously a favourite 
element, and the characteristic letter F, denoting this gas, 
afforded Mr. Huggins a ready means of testing the question. 
Should there be any perceptible variation in reference to this 
particular line between the spectrum of the star’and the spec- 
trum of ordinary terrestrial hydrogen, the difference might 
fairly be placed to the credit of the principle thus propounded. 
After much patient and refined experimentation, explicit results 
were obtained. A certain amount of discrepancy appeared ; the 
line F in the one spectrum differed from that in the other by 
about the z}5th part of an inch. It was therefore concluded, 
without difficulty, that Sirius was flying swiftly through the 
limitless fields of ether, and had no more stability about him 
than a cannon-ball when in the height of its murderous motion. 
But in what direction? From us, or towards us? The 
spectroscope gave a prompt answer to this question also. The 
displacement of the line F was on the side of the red end of the 
spectrum—that is, towards the end where the vibrations are 
executed with less rapidity than in other portions of the 
decomposed beam. In other words, it indicated a loss in the 
luminous pulsations, which, being roughly estimated, was 
found to amount to about the 5,000th part of the whole per 
second. ‘Translated into travelling language, this implied that 
Sirius was speeding away from the earth at the prodigious pace 
of 41 miles a second; but as our planet was at the same time 
journeying along in her orbit in a contrary direction at the 
rate of 12 miles a second, it became necessary to reduce the star’s 
gallop to 29 miles. This result, again, must be qualified, by 
taking into account the sun’s proper motion on the one hand, 
and the star’s cross or transverse motion on the other; for, in 
computing the rate of recession, we must know whether the 
object is proceeding directly from us or travelling across country, 
as it were. After all needful allowances had thus been made, 
the nett velocity of Sirius was set. down at from 24 to 40, or 
about 82 miles per second. What was once regarded, therefore, 
as a motionless orb, fixed in its everlasting seat, and flinging its 
bright and placid smiles upon the feverish children of earth, 
untroubled itself by fear of change, is now shown to be a 
wandering body, ‘ohne Hast, ohne Rast,’ shooting through 
space, none knows whither but Him who made it, with a speed 
of 1,000,000,000 of miles in the year. Similar results may of 
course be presumed in reference to other stars. 
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Who has not heard of Mahomet’s famous nocturnal journey, 
when, mounted upon Al Borak, he rode from Mecca to Jeru- 
salem, and then, ascending by a ladder of light under the 
guidance of Gabriel, reached the first heaven; and after passing 
through the whole seven, and seeing sights such as no mortal 
had ever witnessed, returned to the side of the slumbering 
Ayesha before she had time to run through a swift dream of the 
night? Had this impudent fiction been true, it would scarcely 
have been more marvellous than the facts which have been 
revealed by means of the spectroscope. Here is an instrument 
which can carry us in an instant to the remotest object that is 
visible in the sky—which can convey us from star to planet, 
from planet to comet, from comet to galaxy, until we have made 
the tour of the whole heavens—which is as available for the 
study of the blazing beams of the sun as it is for the interpre- 
tation of the faint misty light of some nebule whose phos- 
phoresence is not equal to the 20,000th part of the lustre of a 
farthing candle, even when glimmering at the distance of a 
quarter of a mile—and which, when pointed in succession to the 
many wonderful forms that stud the firmament, has told us more 
in a few moments of their nature and constitution than centuries 
of astronomical research have done. Ought we not to be proud 
of a little instrument which, whilst it is competent to scrutinize 
a grain of any terrestrial element and to reveal the presence 
even of unsuspected substances in the very air we breathe, acts 


at the same time as a dissolver of distances, and by showing us - 


what kindred substances exist in other orbs, has drawn the bonds 


of affinity closer, and proved that the Shining Ones really con- | 


stitute one glorious fraternity under the rulership of one 
great power? Mute till now in a great measure, the stars have 
at length found interpreters amongst men. Soon there will be 
no ‘speech or language where their voice is not heard. Their 
‘line is gone out (might we not say lines?) through all the 
‘ earth, and their words to the end of the world.’ 

We cannot close this paper without calling special attention 
to Professor Roscoe’s work on ‘Spectrum Analysis.’ We need 
scarcely say that it is not only the latest, but the most attractive 
and comprehensive treatise on the subject. A handsomer volume, 
in the strict sense of the term, it is difficult to conceive. With 
its gay back, on which there glitters a rainbow-tinted spectrum, 
with its brilliant chromo-lithographs exhibiting the prismatic 
images of stars, nebule, metals, and various terrestrial materials, 
with its magnificent type and paper, as well as its beautifully- 
executed illustrations, it is a book to catch the eye, and invite 
the most indifferent to inquiry. Nor will the letterpress in any 
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degree disappoint the expectations which this gleaming exterior 
excites. As a scientific expositor, Professor Roscoe has attained 
high distinction ; and this work will not only confirm but extend 
the reputation he has so worthily acquired. Though the matter 
of the book was delivered in the form of lectures, in which 
necessarily the popular element must prevail, the author has 
given it all the body it requires, by the insertion of some of the 
most valuable papers and memoirs which have been published 
on the topics discussed. Not the least important’ feature in the 
volume is an elaborate list of all the treatises and articles, both 
British and Foreign, which have appeared in the various 
branches of ‘Spectrum Analysis,’ so that the student has before 
him a complete résumé of the literature connected with the 
subject.* Very business-like, too, we should observe, are these 
lectures. Every principle is clearly put, and, where practicable, 
illustrated by diagrams or experiments. Optical treatises may 
not be in good odour amongst readers at large, but we think 
that no one who brings a reasonable amount of intelligence to 
bear upon the study of ‘Spectrum Analysis’ can have any 
difficulty in following so lucid and experienced a guide as Dr. 
Roscoe, and we are equally sure that no one who has already 
dived deep into the topic will fail to appreciate as it deserves 
this noble and captivating production. 


Art. VI.—The Life of Rossini. By H. SurHertanp Epwarps. 
London : Hurst & Blackett. 


Amonest the pleasures of life, and the subjects of high moral 
discipline, are fine dress, rich food, and beautiful music—the 
joy of the eye, the joy of the palate, and the joy of the ear. 
ie is the noblest of animals; and the triumphs he has 
achieved in the matter of dresses, dinners, and harmonical 
dramas would form a series of curious and most interesting 
dissertations. Pulpit orators need be at no loss for subjects to 
lay bare and improve. An observant stroll down Regent Street 
and Bond Street, refreshed by a whitebait or venison dinner 
digested at Covent Garden, and with Mr. Mapleson’s staff of 
singers and players, would open a mine of wealth in ideas upon 
the present condition of man as the animal monarch of the 
world. We are now in the middle of the season, the ‘ to and 
fro’ of social life in the metropolis of the greatest empire in 
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the world; and the utmost of human wit and ingenuity is 
taxed to give new zest to the three prominent delights we have 
named. ‘The force of art has its limit. Something more may 
be done for dress so long as the Empress of the French con- 
descends to bend her apparently inexhaustible fancy in that 
direction. A new dinner, we suspect, is an impossibility since 
the celebrated duel for superiority between the great house in 
the City and the great house in Bath. York House beat the 
Albion ; not that the dinner was better, but that the diners had 
cool chairs supplied them for wine and dessert, and so slyly, 
that their occupants knew not how it wasdone. The Italian 
Opera House is crowded nightly to suffocation ; and the com- 
positions of the hero whose life Mr. Edwards has recently sent 
forth form the chief attraction for the public, and will bring 
in a splendid sum to the treasury. More than a hundred 
thousand pounds will be taken this season at the bar of Covent 
Garden Theatre; and Rossini’s opera of ‘ William Tell’ has been 
performed in Paris for the five-hundredth time, representing an 
outlay of nearly half a million. 

Who was Rossini? and what did he do? As he allowed: 
himself only two coats a-year, his joy in personal clothing was 
no way exuberant. In the cultus of the stomach—as the 
mighty conqueror in the cooking of fish, and the ceaseless 
inventor of salads—he was without rival. As the composer 
of operas, he stood foremost and beyond compare among his 
contemporaries. Rossini burst forth in 1813 upon the Venetian 
public, as did Edmund Kean in 1814 upon the London public. 
Kean, by enormities, paralysed his fellow actors ; one went into 
a fit, and had to be dragged senseless off the stage. Rossini 
had the great Napoleon at Venice for his competitor in attrac- 
tion, and the public left the hero of Lodi to run after the hero 
of Tancredi. Kean was said to be uneducated and illiterate ; 
Rossini was pronounced bad in his harmony and a mere talker 
in music, a scene-shifter of harmonical dissolving views, a 
concoctor of melodious arabesques, with no more knowledge 
than was necessary to sweeten and excite the ambition of 
singers, and to rough-hew his notions of song into a shape for 
popular delectation. Kean, said the Kemble party, was a 
harlequin ; Rossini, said the Paer and Cimarosa party, was an 
art-destroyer, an ear-drummer; and it is related of a royal 
personage, who had left the theatre in the middle of one of the 
new Rossinian crescendos, and had reached his carriage just as 
the drums of the military patrol were beating the tattoo 
through the street, that he remarked to one of his suite, ‘ How 
‘delightful it is to hear a little soft music.’ Shakespeare, for- 
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tunately for England and the world, was a man of no learning 
(Canon Farmer wrote a prodigious essay to prove this) ; but he 
had learnt to act long before he penned either tragedy or 
comedy. Rossini the child was an actor before Rossini the lad 
was a composer. 

Mr. Sutherland Edwards has given the public a readable 
and lively memoir of the great operatic genius who created and 
perfected his own epoch. The book is not a history of the 
artistic doings of the great maestro, nor is it any record of his 
private life and his Sidney Smith-like career in the social 
circle. Mr. Edwards is no partisan. He would not blow up 
the Opera House when a Rossinian opera was being performed, 
as would Hector Berlioz; nor does he fall down and worship 
him, as do MM. Beyle and Azevedo. The memoir is a clever 

utting together of the information to be found in the pages of 
Fat. Escudier, Azevedo, Clement, Fetis, and Hiller—a chro- 
nological record of the production of Rossini’s operas, and here 
and there some observations on the various modifications and 
developments made by him in his treatment of the musical 
drama. Mr. Edwards is a practised writer, indulges in a light 
and easy style, which to some readers may be interesting, but 
with others might lead to doubt and suspicion. The most 
meritorious part of the work is its order; the reader is led on 
from theatre to theatre, from opera to opera, from count 
to country, and they may know, in pleasant fashion, all that 
Mr. Edwards knows of his hero, and all that most ordinary 
readers care to know. The author is an amateur of music, not 
an artist; and as none but the artist can write the life of an 
artist, there is not in these pages the artistic life of Rossini. 
He does not seem to have been personally acquainted with 
Rossini; thus, he gives us no conversational memoir. The 
table-talk of this great musical genius called for the pen of a 
Boswell, and, had his widow possessed the powers of a Bozzy, 
her dottings-down would have been worth double the Posthu- 
mous Mass of her husband, and would have exceeded in circula- 
tion the last strange work of Victor Hugo. Rossini had mixed 
with all grades of society, from the highest to the lowest; he 
had talked familiarly with kings and emperors; he had 
passed some portions of his life with a countess and a duchess ; 
he had sojourned in every capital in Europe, and had been 
introduced to everyone worth knowing; he had lived in almost 
barns and hovels, teaching the comic men their business, inves- 
tigating the voices and powers of his singers, showing one 
orchestral performer how to play this passage, and another how 
to play that. 
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Early in life he was trained up in poverty, when he acquired 
that bitter and sardonic play of spirit, which, in after-days, 
when the sun was at the meridian, and he basked in the cool 
shade, with all that he wanted around him, toned down to a wit, 
soft, sparkling, and spirited, enchanting all who came within 
its circle. He had great perception; he saw everything, and 
remembered all he saw; he had measured, and justly so, the 
a and weaknesses of his brother composers; and his 
judgment on the operas of the last century was terse, faithful, 
and true. He never opened his mouth but to make remarks 
worthy of record; and had his sayings been = down upon 
paper, they would have lived fully as long as will his music, and 
perhaps even longer. He was the Sydney Smith of his contem- 
poraries, and it was Sydney in the happiest French. There 
may yet be a ey of Rossini, embracing his artistic 
course, by an artist, and his ‘at home’ life by one who was a 
participator of it. 

Rossini was the legitimate child of the opera. His mother, 
a most beautiful woman, was a good singer of the second class 
in the operatic catalogue of artistes, and his father was an 
orchestral player, his instrument being the horn. Both father 
and mother were members of a small operatic troupe, who 
travelled round a not very large circle, offering amusement, in 
their way, to a people clamorous for the talking and action of 
musical drama, and to whom it came as a necessary resource, 
whether eating or drinking, loving or fighting, praying or 
gossiping. In a company of this class, it was necessary to 
have one singer who was charming, and some one of whose 
comic power there could not possibly be a mistake. The beauty 
of the company might be of moderate excellence in gesture 
and action, but good voice was indispensable. The comic man 
was expected to be comic in every limb of his body, and, long 
before he opened his mouth, to stand with an air of due gravity 
before an audience laughing and applauding at the fun begun, 
and for the fun to come. In these little operas there was little 
that appealed to the heart or the mind; they were made up of 
scanty materials, the plot and characters altogether local, and 
such as could not be —_ relished except by the Italians 
themselves. There was much life, and, to effect this, there was 
masterly talent. 

Rossini was born in the year 1792, two years after the birth 
of Edmund Kean. He came into the world the same year as 
that of the French Republic, which, together with its chief, 
Napoleon I., did more to change the character of music 
throughout the world than any musician that ever lived. The 
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first Napoleon found the opera score a score of fiddles and 
horns. Ten staves of music oftentimes included the entire 
mass of vocal and instrumental effort. He left the opera score 
one of fifes and cymbals, big drums and bombardons—a score 
mapped out into thirty or forty staves. He destroyed the 
nurseries for music connected with the Church, but set up 
schools for military bands all over the French Empire—a 
tolerably extensive one. He deposed kings in almost every 
nook of Europe, and kidnapped the best composers and singers 
wherever he found them. Rossini, the boy, grew up with the 
growth of all this change. He was of rare personal beauty. 
The portrait given with Mr. Edwards’s memoir depicts a 
handsome man; and it requires no very lively imagination 
to associate with such a figure the reckless extravagance, the 
vivacious gaiety, the shrewd, sharp, and malign wit, the irre- 
sistible dash and fun of his character. Our readers may 
contrast this portrait with the well-known photograph of the 
grand, overspread septuagenarian, with his almost measureless 
surface of face, and the portly frame, telling of great deeds and 
great dinners. There is another representation of him now to 
be seen, in the Doré Gallery in New Bond-street. Here lies, 
on his bed, the master who had set the whole world singing 
with the joy of his melody ; but the silver chord is loosed, and 
the golden bowl broken. We see Rossini had gone to his long 
home, and the spirit has returned to Him who had given it. 
Rossini, the boy, as soon as his feet would well bear him and 
his tongue speak intelligibly, began to dance and sing and talk 
in music; and the first day he was tall enough and strong enough, 
he was put into a part, and earned a weekly salary. ‘The opera 
was that of Camilla, by Paer, and Rossini played Adolfo, the 
child. The two most striking movements he had to sing were 
a duet between himself and Camilla, and a canon or round for 
himself, Camilla, and the Duke. His first appearance clearly 
made a great impression upon him; for in the duet we trace the 
germ of his celebrated cavatina, ‘ Di tanti palpiti,’ and the canon 
or round, as all the world knows, was his favourite form of 
composition. Those who sang with him were astonished at his 
uick perception and natural way of acting. Madame Giorgi- 
ighetti, who was the original Rosina in Rossini’s I/ Barbiere, 
and who had seen him perform, said ‘nothing could be more 
‘tender or more touching than the voice and action of this 
‘extraordinary child.’ So long as his voice lasted, he was 
before and behind the stage, singing and acting, pouting and 
laughing, and exercising his great mimic powers in taking off 
every actor and singer he met with. He knew nothing of the 
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grammar and syntax of his art, but he was taking in the con- 
ditions of musical thought and expression, and it was found 
that he was more than an ordinary doer when the pen was first 
put into his hand. He was an artist in one sense, for he could 
judge of telling effect long before the public had given its 
judgment; he had seen the great importance of situations, and 
the comparatively small importance of words; and he earl 

learnt the rule which he acted upon through life, and which 
yielded him the triumphs he so long achieved. This rule was 
situation, elevation, effect, which, he said, added together, were 
the sum total of success. His father taught him the horn; he 
had one master for the piano, and another for the violoncello. 
He soon learned to do all that he saw and heard done, and 
having become familiar with melody and harmony as a spoken 
or sung language, such as was used and understood by the 
singers and players surrounding him, he was placed under 
Mattei for the practise of composition and counterpoint—that 
is to say, for the cracking of nuts with very small kernels. 
This sort of study suited him not; with him, musical thought 
was sensation ; all he wanted was something to use, something 
to get an effect, whether ogee right or wrong; and in 
his mind success was right effect. it was with Verdi, so it 
was with Rossini—neither of them could agree with their 
masters; and ears that had been accustomed to the high 
seasoning of such opera composers as Winter, Spontini, Cim- 
arosa, Zingarelli, Mosca, Morlacchi, and Paer, could not fail 
to be tortured over the dull exercises founded on the topsy- 
turvys of thirds and sixes. He saw much to disgust him, 
nothing to lead him to despair. He was quick enough to ask 
Mattei if he had just sufficient knowledge to guide him in 
writing an opera; Mattei replied, he thought he had; where- 
upon the youth of quick parts and creative fancy put on his cap 
and bade his master a graceful adieu. No doubt this was a 
most ill-advised step, for no lasting popularity is ever attained 
by unscientific or ill-constructed music; and Beethoven’s rule 
is a perfectly sound one—‘ Learn what is according to rule, so 


that hereafter you may do what is contrary to rule.’ Rossini. 


possessed the source of all true achievement in art—the love 
of beauty and imagination—and he knew all the conventional 
forms of the musical drama. But when the highest inter- 


pretations are called for, human nature, however great, cannot 


of itself invent embodiment without the possession of means 
and the direction of science. His observation had led him to a 
knowledge of facts ; his skill had taught him to do nothing but 
what he could depend upon; but of the law of sounds, as a rule 
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of unerring truth, he had no clear sight. His method was that 
of manufacture; his experience was a measuring rod; and his 
way of progress the conventional road. He was, however, a 
fine singer, knew how to write for the voice, and, as a scorer 
for the orchestra, he had scarcely in Italy his rival. Beethoven 
said of him, he was a good scene-painter, and nothing more; 
but then Rossini could give the singer all that the singer could 
do, and make the band do all that he chose to write. The 
ordinary opera tale was carried on by walking and talking . 
music. The singer had to play her part and display her voice ; 
it was the business of the orchestra to help the feeling and 
intensify the expression. With the knowledge of these prin- 
ciples, Rossini began to write; to which we may add his 
marvellous perception of the measurements of time, and of the 
just proportion of lyrical rhythms. So skilled was he in these 
two essential points of dramatic composition, that Paer said of 
him, he wrote in patches like windows in a barracks ; and Berton, 
his great Parisian adversary, that he was a mere maker up of 
arabesques. Paer and Berton possessed both rule and science; 
Rossini opposed them with the affluence of fancy and the judg- 
ment of a young life’s experience ; and he beat them, for when 
his first popular opera was played at Paris, they retired to a 
neighbouring café, Paer remarking to his companion when 
taking his first sip, ‘ All is lost now; art is gone!’ 

There is no uniform edition of Rossini’s operas, and the 
composer set his face against the republication of his early 
works. Like George Whitfield, he never forgot the good thing 
he had once said, or neglected the point that had told. Every 
smart phrase, neat turn, and brilliant thought, was duly trans- 
planted without remorse, and in defiance of Gliick’s great 
law—truth of expression and dramatic propriety. Palestrina 
had applied the same forms and counterpoints to the most 
opposite ideas—one sort of theme and form did for all sorts of 
emotions; and in Italy the Wagnerian notion that every tone 
has its point and signification was unknown, and when known, 
disbelieved. Every jewel in Rossini’s early work had been 
reset, and the workman considered what he had left as rubbish, 
and was invariably disturbed at the notion of seeing an ortho- 
dox serial edition of his works. The earliest operas of Handel 
are lost, for when coming to England he left a chest full of 
manuscripts, the fate of which he never inquired after. Yet 
first efforts are of interest; the youthful compositions of 
Sebastian Bach singularly so, being most dry, common- 

lace, weak, and apparently as hopeless and promiseless of 
ture excellence as can be well conceived. Rossini i’s first 
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opera is most probably the Demetrio e Polibio. In 1806 he 
had made himself a fine singer, a first-rate accompanyist, and 
could play any score placed before him. He was pianist, 
maestro, and conductor of the company with which his parents 
travelled. There was another company—that of the Mombelli 
family—and Mombelli, being a fine tenor and having two 
daughters with equally fine voices, wrote his own operas. One 
irl of the Rossinian troupe much wished to sing an air of 
_Mombellian manufacture ; and Rossini, a lad of fourteen, was 
dispatched to see Mombelli and get a copy. Mombelli refused. 
‘Oh!’ said the lad, ‘I shall come to-night, and then write it 
‘out.’ ‘We shall see,’ replied the composer. ‘I went,’ says 
Rossini, ‘listened with all my might, wrote out a complete 
‘ pianoforte copy of the whole opera, which I took to Membelli. 
‘ The latter fell into a = rage, and said I had got it from 
‘ the copyist ; to which I said, “ I'll come again, hear it once 
‘more, and bring you the full score, or will write it out 
‘before you.”’ This made the old tenor a friend, who con- 
ceived the notion that it would be less trouble to pay the lad 
a few piastres for composing the movements he wanted than to 
write them himself. Mombelli gave out the words piecemeal— 
first ordering a duet, then an aria, a trio, and so forth, know- 
ingly paying the few halfpence before the work was done. 
This kept Rossini hard at work, and thus he wrote his first 
opera without knowing it. Mombelli produced it at Milan 
without Rossini’s knowledge, and with success. One duet was 
greatly approved, and the quartet, ‘ Donami omai,’ with broad, 
clear, and flowing stream, long maintained its supremacy. 
Rossini, when looking over this opera in his later days, would 
not have said as Swift did when reading his ‘Tale of the Tub,’ 
‘ What a genius I had when I wrote that ;’ but Rossini might 
have well said, ‘I am less altered than I may have imagined.’ 
He always wrote down ear-music, not eye-music ; sounds, not 
notes; realities in song, which existed independently of the 
mere symbols of the art. It was his principle to work for 
singers, his determination to humour their tempers and indi- 
vidualities. His acute perception of what the particular human 
being could do with the human voice, if it led at times to 
weakness and bondage, proved in truth his strength, and lifted 
him up far above his contemporaries. No one knew better 
than he what grand singing had cost the singer. The practice 
had been incessant, the application intense, and the result—a 
result scarcely known to any singer of the present day—was 
this: That a real possessor of the art del bel canto could at will 
put any feeling into any kind of music. He could draw a tear 
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out of the word ‘ Mesopotamia,’ if it so pleased him. The effect 
produced by many an operatic movement of the last century is 
perfectly inexplicable, except it be recollected how it was sung. 
When the traditions of the manner of singing are gone, the 
compositions themselves disappear. We may lose a great 
portion of Handel’s Messiah. In these days composers write 
for points ; our singers every now and then squall and scream, 
shout and bellow; a very different thing from the power of 
fine melody—the stream of grand intonation. Perfect vocaliza- 
tion from even inherently bad tone is overwhelming. ‘I dearl 
‘like Persiani,’ said Mendelssohn, ‘she is such a thoroug 
‘ artist, and sings so earnestly with such a pleasant bitter tone.’ 
That indomitable worker had long turned the bitter into sweet. 
Rossini made his first bow before the public as dramatic 
composer at Venice, in the year 1810, and in his opera La 
Cambiale di Matrimonio. e was then eighteen; too youn 
to efface impressions of an immediate predecessor. Nor did he 
make any such attempt; for he took Paer for his model in the 
construction of his movements. At this time there was no 
manifestation of that strongly-marked special feeling which 
indicates power, commands sympathy, and ends in asserting a 
school, and leading to a general change of style. The opera 
was, however, a success, gained him patrons, and gave marks 
of that breadth and swing which he subsequently carried out to 
such lengths, and with such extraordinary success. Size of 
body has much to do with individual motion in music. In the 
expression of language, and the order of related sounds, there 
is always that flow and ebb, creating the stream we call rhythm 
—a word signifying, in its technical sense, the measurements of 
the tidal wave. It is the presence of pulse in sounds that 
makes sounds alive, causing the true difference between music 
in stream, or real music, and what is commonly called musical 
composition. The tall, big man thinks in large rhythms; 
the little, irritable, nervous man thinks in quickly-recurring 
rhythms. Mozart could not march in Handel’s step, nor 
could Mendelssohn live in the measured pace of Rossini. The 
term andante, expressive of ordinary walking time and the 
normal rate of motion in music, from which is calculated the 
degrees of slow or fast, differs much with musicians in propor- 
tion to their bodily size; it differs also according to the age of 
the composer. The andante of a composer of twenty years is 
not the same when he has ripened into sixty years. Rossini, in 
his fastest movements, was never fast. The chatter of his 
bouffe songs is marvellously animated, but the pulse of these 
movements has no rush like the modern presto. He lived to 
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see a change in the rate of the dance among civilized nations; 
for the polka and the fast valse are comparatively new pulses in 
social life. The small-framed Mendelssohn took advantage of 
this rush offered to musical art. It was an acquisition most 
delightful to a possessor of the seventh nerve—that fine-art 
nerve which, according to Richard Wagner, belongs solely to 
the conformation of the Hebrew corpus, and the origin of the 
gout peculiar to Judaic art; but whether fast or not, Rossini 
astonished the French musicians at his first visit to Paris, with 
his notions of progress in comic song, and none more so than 
the cool and calculating Auber. The composer Carafa gave a 
grand dinner to Rossini, at which were all the most celebrated 
musicians of the French metropolis. Rossini was a fine piano- 
forte player, and had learned singing more thoroughly than most 
of the singers of the day. ‘I received (said he), as composer, 
‘ fifty ducats for writing this composition ; I can sing it, and, if 
‘I chose to turn singer, could easily get a thousand for doing 
‘so.’ And at rehearsals he would turn round and say to his 
singing troupe, ‘ You’re a good-for-nothing set; you can’t even 
‘sing as well as I can, and yet, in one night, you earn more 
‘than I can get for the month.’ When dinner was over, 
Rossini was asked to sing, and down he sat and sang his ‘ Largo 
‘al factotum,’ one of his really immortal songs in the Barbiere. 
Auber, in recording his remembrance of it, said, ‘I shall never 
‘forget the effect produced by his lightning-like execution. He 
‘had a beautiful baritone voice, and sang with a spirit and verve 
‘which neither Pelligrini, nor Galli, nor Lablache, put into the 
‘part. His accompanying was marvellous; not a keyboard, but 
‘an orchestra. His hands seemed to gallop. I fancied I could 
‘see the keys smoking. I went home much inclined to throw 
‘my scores in the fire ; it may, perhaps, warm them; besides, 
‘ what is the use of composing music if one cannot compose like 
‘Rossini.’ This anecdote is perhaps the best answer to those 
purists who affect to believe that Rossini was wrong in his 
chords. When Voltaire first broke the horizon, it was said of 
him that he was wrong in his orthography. ‘ Oh, indeed (said 
Rivarol, the wit), ‘then so much the worse for orthography ;’ 
and, in Rossini’s case, we may say, ‘so much the worse for the 
‘ chords.’ 

It is a great thing to know one book, a good book, tho- 
roughly. English musicians fifty years ago knew Handel’s 
Messiah, and knew it well—traditionally, as Handel wrote it 
and desired it. They knew little else. Now everybody knows 
everything, and nothing is known. ‘Had I read as many 
‘ books,’ said Hobbes, ‘as most people, I should have been as 
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‘ignorant.’ Rossini started well, by knowing one book well. 
He knew it by heart, from the first page to the last; and this 
was Haydn’s Creation. When only sixteen he was made 
director of the Philharmonic Concerts at Bologna, and he sent 
for this oratorio, and taught it the choir and band. ‘I got it 
‘up well,’ said he, ‘and would not let a note be missed.’? In 
the same style he produced the lyrical cantata of the Seasons. 
Ifaydn to the Bolognese must have sounded in Rossini’s boy- 
days, as Bach to the Berlinese in Mendelssohn’s boy-days. 
Most curious coincidence, two lads introducing to their unknow- 
ing and unthinking countrymen the greatest masterpieces of 
two of the greatest masters in the world. The Bolognese cried 
out ‘ wicked music,’ and the Berlinese echoed the words. The 
two boys were like the two composers, fifty years ahead of their 
day. Rossini knew the Creation and the Seasons; he knew 
all about lyrical rhythms—vocal music in patches—talked, 
walked, quarrelled over, made love with, and expressing every 
action in life, heroic and its opposite. He was an opera com- 
poser ready made; and in the year 1812 he made his mark 
by the two operas, L’ Inganno Felice, and La Pietra del Paragona. 
The first of these operas fixed his character and career with the 
public, for it contained four or five movements of such beautiful 
and fresh features as to fix both reputation and fortune. The 
second opera, that of the Touchstone, was throughout of a 
more elevated tone. There is nothing new in the plot, but 
everything is very lively. The hero is to marry the heroine, 
but thinks she loves his money more than himself. He dis- 
guises himself as a Turk, presents an order upon his own 
steward for an amount dispossessing himself of all his fortune, 
makes himself master of the situation, and quarrels with a poet 
and journalist—two secondary characters, then of much attraction, 
because caricatures of two well-known personages of that time. 
There are some telling comic scenes, a capital duet, a beautiful 
cavatina, a fine quartet, and the famous aria which he after- 
wards put into Cinderella. He now formed a Jiason with a lady 
of high rank, who had a beautiful voice, and was a charming 
singer. He in this way anticipated the theory of Auber, that 
of retiring into a miniature Paradise, enjoying the sun, drink- 
ing champagne, and making melody for love to sing. In 
Paris, it is said, there is no other way of realising the true 
comic. Verdi made his first comic opera under very different 
circumstances. He was in the most straitened condition, 
married, and with a young family. Want and deprivation 
brought on fever, and he lost his wife and two of his children. 
True it is, he finished his opera, but the people said — not 
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comic. Never since has he failed to remember the people ; 
for no man like Verdi has so truthfully depicted the baseness 
of human nature, its ge i selfishness, and hard-hearted 
cruelty. It would seem, Verdi never writes an opera without 
or: Haina up the fearful scene of the death of his wife and 
children. 


In the year 1815 Rossini gave the Venetians his Tancredt. — 


This opera made an immense sensation, for it was built upon 
Voltaire’s well-known drama, full of good situations, patriotic 
sentiments, with much of love and tenderness, and a tolerable 
sprinkling of desperation and danger. The composer borrows 
largely from Paer; indeed, the overture is almost taken bodily 
from that to the opera of Sophonisbe, with a slight extract from 
the overture to Camilla, both by Paer; but the songs were a 
parterre of melody, containing everything that a beautiful 
singer would desire to sing. The choruses were of the true 
Spontini cast, abounding in martial passages, with plenty of 
drum, trumpet, and trombone; and the recitations were more 
in the Haydn form—well sustained and brilliantly accompanied. 
Taneredi is the school of Haydn, Spontini, Mehul, and Paer, 
brought to bear upon Rossini’s broad style and lively imagina- 
tion. Tancredi, the banished lord, was played first by Malnotti, 
and afterwards by Pisirani and Pasta—one a singer and the 
other an actor—both unrivalled in their specialities. Poor 
Ameniade, the adored mistress of Tancredi, condemned as a 
traitress and led out to execution, with masses of noblemen 
and people, all blazing for liberty, was a theme which fired all 
Italy. ‘I thought,’ said Rossini, ‘the Venetians would think 
me mad; I left them much more mad than I was.’ The air 
which Tancredi sings at his return to his country became the 
favourite of Europe; ‘Di tanti palpiti’ was sung everywhere, 
and by everybody. It was a second thought for the situation. 
Malnotti had sulked over the air first given her, and to oblige 
her Rossini promised another. He returned to his lodgings, 
and while the rice was boiling penned the strain that made him 
the most famous composer living. During the next two years 
he wrote eight operas, including the well-known Barbiere 
and Otello; and in 1817 he gave his celebrated operas of 
Cenerentola, the Gazza, and Armida. His success was too much ; 
he was reviled on all sides, and told he was a mere musical 
figure-maker, a diluter of melody into mere ornament ; and so he 
wrote the opera Ermione upon the model of Gluck, or Berlioz, 
or Wagner—a system of word-painting. If anybody asked 
‘how do you do?’ and the answer was ‘ perfectly well, as ore as 
‘a bird ;’ all the flutes and piccolos were to shoot up to the top 
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of the gamut. If, on the contrary, it was replied ‘I am very 
‘ miserable, and think I am dying,’ down went the clarionettes 
and bassoons upon a hideous discord. ‘I tried to be dramatic,’ 
said Rossini, ‘ but found I was only dull.’ 

There was, doubtless, room for Rossini to amend his style; 
and he was doing so, becoming more truthfully lyrical in every 
opera that he wrote. The Gazza, without exhibiting any 
great pathos, abounded in passages of strong expression and 
vivid description. This opera must have been a great advance, 
for it took no less than sixty rehearsals before it could be 
launched on the stage. It is the fashion to give Gluck the 
credit of creating or reviving the lyrical drama in music, but 
Handel had done it long before. Handel could sit at the 
harpsichord and play a concerto whilst there was a grand duel 
going on between the hero and a sea monster, or a troupe of 
dragons vomiting fire; but he could truthfully paint the ghost 
scene in the Aestis, the situation of Radamistus to his wife 
Zenobia, the misfortunes of Tamerlane, the despair of Rode- 
linda, and of Casar before the ashes of Pompey. Many of the 
plots of Handel’s operas are absurd and ridiculous, but many, 
again, are quite the contrary. Handel preferred the voice for 
the expression of life and character, and nobody knew better 
how to dwell upon the words when necessary. England, with 
no opera of her own, has, in truth, made the grand opera of the 
Continent. Our aristocracy could not see what Handel was 
doing ; but Gluck came here, and did see it. He heard the 
noble simplicity and the natural tone of human feeling so 
grandly developed by Handel in the great situations of his 
operas, and from what he saw he evolved his new theory of 
dramatic writing. Jomelli modelled on Gluck ; Mozart followed 
both; Paer, in a measure, united Mozart and Cimarosa; and 
Cherubini undertook to blend all schools together and make a 
pattern opera for the French Academy. Rossini, in his operas 
of La Donna del Lago, Maometto, Zelmira, Semiramide, and 
the Mosie, was fifty years before his time in Italy. The 
Italians could not understand him, and, taking a disgust to his 
countrymen, he left Italy for Paris. But before setting to 
work he came over to England. The King and the Court were 
delighted to honour him, and he and his wife became the lion 
and lioness of the season. There was no evening without a 
musical party, and Rossini and his wife made the music. 
Occasionally Puzzi and Dragonetti strengthened the duet. At 
first their appearance puzzled Rossini, and he asked if they had 
their parts written out for them. ‘Parts!’ said Il Drago; 
‘that’s not the way things are done in this country ; you go on 
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‘playing and singing, we shall come in when necessary.’ 
Rossini’s opinion of professional singing in England coincided 
with that of Haydn. Haydn, thirty years before Rossini, had 
gone to one of our theatres and heard one of our best tenor 
singers; he pronounced him ‘a beast!’ Rossini said our 
vocalists had beautiful voices, but were execrable in their 
methods of singing. Mendelssohn, five years afterwards, writing 
from England to a friend in Germany, observed, ‘It is im- 
‘ possible to describe the singing here; but when I return, I 
‘ will give you an example, and you will roll off your chair with 
‘laughing.’ Rossini returned to Paris, was installed in office, 
and set seriously to work to turn his Italian into French. He 
had learned from Paganini the secret of the transposition of the 
modes, and he made this system of removes the essential 
features of progress in his compositions. He retained his old 
practice of moving in patches; but he had got a familiar by his 
side with a crystal vase, which taught him that there were 
twelve sounds in the octave, and that every sound had its reply 
or twin. He invented a new and spicy orchestral score. He 
curtailed the form of some movements, enlarged others, and 
strengthened the situation. In his opera of William Tell, 
although he had an abominable plot, the incidents were good 
and the situations magnificent. He took time to write this 
opera, determining to show what the Italian could do, and how 
much Frenchmen had to learn. The opera was and is a master- 
piece to all Europe. It has taught the Jew, Meyerbeer, how 
to write; and its composer left the field of the opera and all its 
glory, but with no one to take his mantle. He was asked, 
‘Why do you not write ?’ his answer was, ‘I want for nothing; 
‘he Parisians are a fickle set; I might fail.’ He had a wife of 
peculiar temperament; she was older than himself, and was 
prima donna when he was in a jacket. When he sold himself 
to the Impresario at Naples, this woman was intimately con- 
nected with the Impresario, and represented all the leading 
soprano parts. She had made some money, and took a fancy to 
Rossini. Rossini reciprocated the feeling, and ultimately 
married her. In fact, the sex had never its proper influence 
over Rossini’s mind or character ; and had he been blessed with a 
wife like Madame Mozart, Madame Weber, or Madame Men- 
delssohn, he would have made very different music, and left, if 
possible, a more imperishable name. When married, Madame 
Rossini disliked new operas, new singers, the opportunities of 
rehearsals, and dreaded the impressionable temper of her 
husband. She was well off in a pecuniary sense; so was he; 
and to avoid all disagreeables, the opera was abandoned by mutual 
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consent. But he continued to compose single picces for the 
drawing-room, and his specimens in this school of writing are 
beyond measure exquisite and delicious. Here he beats Mozart, 
Beethoven, and every composer of this age or any other age. 
He sent forth three trios—Faith, Hope, and Charity—shaped in 
his own peculiar semi-sacred style, and that entitled La 
Carita is as delightful now as when first written. In truth, 
Rossini never took up his pen without leaving a record of some- 
thing remarkable, oftentimes of something imperishable. If he 
was not always the yevvyrijs, or creator, he was always Tori, 
the maker of the new thing ; and made it was in a way no living 
hand but his could make it. 

For a time he left Paris, returned to Italy, and separated 
from his wife, an incident not uncommon in the life of a 
theatrical musician. He had an example in Paer, and a still 
more illustrious one in Haydn. His wife dying, he left off 
fishing and marketing, married again, and, returning to Paris, 
made it his home. Next to the Emperor, he became the first 
man in this city of arts and artists. 

Innumerable are the anecdotes reported of his humour, 
which, early in life, hit hard and raised many a sore, but in 
later years was thoughtful and gentle, creating the laugh, but 
leaving no sting. His one worry in his old age was the dis- 
appearance of melody in music. If he went to the theatre, he 
heard the prima donna squall a waltz instead of singing a song, 
the hero dance about in a polka, and the chorus roar with a 
continued din, as if an army of Cyclops were at work. Such 
was the condition of the grand opera. Should he condescend 
to go into a minor theatre, he might hear Offenbach exhibiting 
a series of low dance tunes in a tableau of indecency incredible 
in a Christian country. <A bitter smile must have come over 
his face when he remembered the abuse showered upon him by 
Berton, and now saw to what depths of degradation Berton’s 
school of music had descended. Nor did he approve of the 
Robert, by Meyerbeer, and the still more disgusting plot of 
Faust, by Gounod. Mozart defiled his genius by setting 
most beautiful music to the monstrosities of the Magie Flute 
and the stupid nonsense of Don Juan. These operas are 
rather silly than specially evil; but in the operas of the 
Robert and the Faust we find the insolent, though often 
dull, expression of the most vicious passions afflicting humanity. 
The true use of music here has been utterly destroyed ; that 
which was intended to be the means of comfort and joy has 
been turned into noise and howling, disgracing the performers, 
dishonouring the art, and corrupting the public. Rossini has 
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been called an infidel ; Gounod is in orders, and said to be a 
pious man. We would rather take the chance of Rossini at 
the Gates of Paradise than that of either the composer of the 
Robert or the Faust. 


Our hero, in his old age, did not turn monk like Liszt, nor 


did he write an oratorio upon St. Elizabeth, her roses, and 
her stories. We wish he had, for he would have done 
Elizabeth well; much better than he did our Queen Elizabeth 
and Robert of Leicester. He continued to write, indeed he 
was always writing; and a sum of £2,000 has been paid for 
the portfolivus containing these records of his learning and 
industry. It may be truly said of him, that he never delibe- 
rately sat down to embody in music any scene tending to the 
corrupting of morals; and to mark his sense of the present 
condition of opera, he has left in his will a respectable sum for 
the foundation of a musical academy in his native town of 
Pesaro, and for the production of /ibretti of operas which shall 
be free from all taint and suspicion of immorality, and for 
music which shall be distinguished in its prominent features by 
pure and beautiful melody. 

Rossini’s last publicly-given new composition is a mass for 
soli voices and chorus. He had attempted the mass many years 
before ; and there is a ‘ Kyrie’ and ‘ Gloria’ published, written 
in his most ambitious and florid style. There is also a mass 
made up of favourite movements from his many operas. Besides 
these may be noted a singularly-fine and artistic song for a bass 
voice, set to the words, ‘Quoniam tu solus,’ which must be 
placed apart from anything that we have mentioned, on account 
of its remarkable originality and merit. His last, or posthu- 
mous mass, now being heard in London, has been purchased of 
the widow at an enormous price, and great attempts are being 
made to furn it into a lucrative speculation. The canon of the 
mass is a dramatic performance, and can be, and is made a 
function of imposing splendour and much magnificence. The 
massing of priests, acolytes, choristers, in constant and varied 
motion before the altar, blazing with light and covered with 
flowers, the swinging of censors, the clouds of incense, the 
sweet voices of the so/i choir alternating with the robust tones 
of a numerous chorus, the mystic echoes of the orchestra, and 
the now and then coming in of the pealing organ, is, to 
use Rossini’s favourite phrase, a grand situation, and one 
demanding reverence, elevation, and the highest effect. The 
mass has unquestionably made all the music in the world that 
is worthy of mention; it has called into play every faculty of 
the human mind, and brought out the hidden soul of man, and 
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conjured up the true spirit of sounds. The basis of dramatic 
art is sympathy; and a grander ——— for its employ 


cannot be well conceived than that of a festive celebration of 
this mystic rite in the Latin Church. It is an act of worship, 
but not one of common, or people’s worship. The congre- 
gation take no part in it, except so far as that at the enun- 
ciation of the fact of the Incarnation, and the giving out 
of the ‘Sanctus,’ all devoutly kneel down, and there is the most 
perfect silence. 

The history of the opera, from the days of Alessandro 
Scarlatti, its great modern founder, to the time of the destruc- 
tion of the church guilds for sacred music, is the history of the 
progress, perfection, waning, and general deterioration of the 
music of the mass. True art is the expression of man’s delight 
in the works of God; and the artist cannot rightly exercise 
his art without pleasure, and yet not for the mere sake of 
pleasure. The mass was a scene for work of the right sort— 
joyous work; for the spirit of life is here associated with the 
spirit of sounds, and when this takes place, the meaning of 
song goes deep. It is the office of music to call up feelings of 
the beautiful, the sublime, and the serious; and music can 
always meet the demands made upon it, however mighty may 
be the human genius that seeks its aid. There was no passion, 
no sense of strong love and deep suffering, in any form of 
musical composition, until the heart of the artist, sympathizing 
in the Cross of Christ, created the expression of these feelings, 
and brought them as an offering to the altar. The music of the 
mass became a confession of faith, a revelation of future life; an 
affecting portraiture of the facts following the Incarnation. 
Thus music acquired the power of exciting definite feeling, and 
became a link connecting the life of this world with the life to 
come. Alessandro Scarlatti, who wrote a hundred and twenty 
operas—double the number by Rossini—(there were giants in 
those days), and Scarlatti’s pupils, Porpora, Durante, and Leo, 
were the pioneers in the new roads of melody and remove, and 
the inventors of distinctive forms expressive of prayer and 
thanksgiving. 

Music was made to continue longer in one set form, and to 
express more of one interest, one particular condition of the 
mind, than it ever did before; and in the Church music by the 
successors of the great masters just mentioned, the silver-toned 
Pergolese and the crystal-minded Lotti, we find great truth- 
fulness, and a clear demonstration of the power of sounds to 
intensify the meaning of the ‘ Glorias’ and ‘ Creeds’ and raise the 
imagination in acts of Divine worship. The iron frame-work 
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that bound Church music to the formalities of canon and fugue 
was broken, and the axiom was laid down, that music which 
expressed the spirit of worship—that gave birth to devotional 
impressions—was right music for the Church. Did the com- 
poser himself pray in the music to the ‘ Kyrie eleison ?’ if so, 
he conveyed that feeling to the congregation, and music com- 
pleted its office. Was there joy, reverence, high affection, 
pathos, repose, solemnity, in the different movements of the 
‘Credo,’ and the ‘Gloria,’ the ‘Agnus Dei,’ and the ‘ Dona 
‘pacem?’ If these several emotions were in the music, there 
could be no question about its spiritual character ; but if the mass 
was merely a series of compositions laid out to display the tonal 
dispositions of the key, the power of the composer over forms 
of melody, a means of vocal display or of mere orchestral 
colouring, then the mass was music, but not worship, and 
failed in its purport and end. Rossini had lived in unhappy 
times ; he had seen the foundations of Church music destroyed, 
and the function of the mass made an exhibition—a sort of 
child’s play for the congregation. There was a general infi- 
delity hanging over the minds of the people, and even over the 
minds of the priests themselves. Musicians ceased to - be 
apostles, had no wish to be martyrs, and degraded the music of 
the mass by making it an exercise in certain conventional 
forms, each movement consisting of so much harmony for so 
many minutes. Such was the state of Church-music when by 
accident Mozart went to Leipsic, and heard the effects of real 
insight into the spiritual life of music, and to what extent 
power over this life had been granted to that patient worker, 
Sebastian Bach. Mozart returned to Vienna a changed man, 
and in his last work, his Requiem Mass, he developed what 
he intended to be a new phase of worship in the art of music. 
He died, and his mantle fell upon Beethoven, whose enthusiastic 
and energetic creed declined to bend itself to the conditions of 
Church worship surrounding him. ‘The ‘ Kyrie eleison’ of his 
last mass is the most strongly expressed litany in music that 
the world yet knows. It is the agony of Israel, ‘I will not let 
thee go;’ the expostulation of Moses on the Mount, ‘'Thou 
canst not, Thou must not destroy this people ’"—there is the pro- 
mise, the oath, the irony—‘the nations will say Thou hast not 
the power.’ All the emotions of love, faith, freedom, and 
reverence mark this wonderful composition. In Rossini’s mass 
there is too great a regard to outward musical effect. No one 
can deny that the composer has a fair conception of what is 
desirable—a respectful attention to forms—but there is no well- 
defined or strong spirit of worship. The mode of expression is 
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made more important and stronger than the expression itself, 
and in the admiration for the delicate and superlative skill 
of the artist the hearer loses the object of the music itself. 
Congregations will worship Rossini, and here all worship will 
stop. His mass is a concoction, a making up of compositions 
belonging to his different epochs. The three old-fashioned 
contrapuntal movements, the ‘Christe eleison,’ the fugue to 
the ‘Gloria,’ and the fugue to the ‘Credo,’ were no doubt 
written in the school-room sixty years ago whén a student 
under Mattei. Not so the ‘ Kyrie eleison,’ the ‘ Sanctus,’ the 
‘ Benedictus,’ or the ‘ Agnus Dei’ and ‘ Dona pacem,’ the last 
two forming one movement. In these movements there is much 
that Rossini intended as worship—dignity, sweetness, solemnity 
—and all expressed with the utmost skill and in a manner truly 
fascinating. The last movement, the ‘Agnus Dei,’ is most 


beautiful, the primal text or subject with which he works 
being this :— 


Ag - nus De - - - i qui tol-lis pee - ca-ta mun - di 


And at the conclusion of this litany for the solo voice the 
great body of choralists interplead with the following beautiful 
prayer :— 


sotto voce. 


== 
Do - na no - bis pa - cem, Do-na__no - bis pa - cem 


The form the movement takes in its progress is that of re- 
moving, by what is called the apposition of the modes. The 
key of E minor passes into its sextilian relation, C minor, and by 
the same analogy the remove is made to E flat minor. Thus 
the choralists find themselves called upon to sing the same 
litany in E flat minor with no less than six flats for the signa- 
ture, which just before they had-sang in E natural minor, with 
one sharp. But the removes have been so clear and so natural, 
that all can be sung without perplexity or embarrassment. 
The return to the key is made as definitely and sweetly as the 
removes from it. EK flat passes to its trine, C flat, which, by 
change of notation, becomes B natural, the dominant and 
leading sound to repose on E natural, the tonic. Then follows 
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the coda, the prayer of the solo voice and accompanying chorus, 
and, as a matter of course, the crescendo. Finely and grandly, 
indeed, is expressed this crescendo. In Rossini’s mind it was 
the situation—the point to elevate; and he employs all the 
means he has at command in the combination of voices and 
orchestra, and the selection of the strongest and closest divi- 
sions of the gamut. 


cres. 


The great work by which posterity will measure Rossini is 
his rendering of the world-renowned Stabat Mater of Jacobus 
de Benedictis, the hymn sung in honour of the Holy Virgin 
at the foot of the Cross. This solemn and affecting lyric, now 
nearly five hundred years old, so simple and yet so Gothic 
in character, has, with its sister hymn, the Dies Ire, proved 
an unchanging favourite with the Roman Catholic musicians. 
Mozart had set the Dies Iie, and, like a true composer, 
discovered the situation. Anything more grand, solemn, or 
imbued with deeper emotion, it is impossible to conceive. It 
commences with the sixteenth verse :— 


‘Confutatis maledictis, 
Flammis acribus addictis, 
Voca me cum benedictis.’ 


This musical scene is built on the old story; in one view there 
are but six sounds in the octave, and the seventh is the hidden 
spirit of sounds. There is a gloom and magnitude about the 
movement unusual even with Mozart, and it concludes with 
a deeply-sustained and devotional repose effected by a gradual 
diminuendo ; that, of course, appealed to the experienced intellect 
and tried taste of a sensational composer like Rossini. ‘ Ah,’ 
said he, ‘I know not how much Mozart may have written of the 
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‘ Requiem Mass, but I do know he wrote the “ Confutatis.” 
‘ What a scene! and what a decrescendo !” 

About the year 1832 he was asked by a Spanish friend to 
write some music in a large way for one of the hymns of the 
Church, and it was suggested he should take the Stabat Mater. 
He objected, saying that Pergolese had done it so well and so 
finely, that, although a hundred years had passed, he feared that 
nothing more could be made of it. He looked at it; there was 
the situation— 


Inflammatus et accensus, 
Per te, Virgo, sim defensus, 
In die judicii. 

Fac me cruce custodiri, 
Morte Christi preemunivri, 
Confoveri gratia.’ 


There must always be some story, some little romance, connected 
with a great musical work. There was with the Reguicin 
Mass of Mozart; there is with the Stabat Mater of Rossini. 
The Stabat was not to be made public; it was to belong to 
some one else, not the composer ; and then Rossini was ill, and 
unable to write it all, and Tadolini was called in to help him ; 
and thus for ten years this magnificent work was kept secret. 
The Spanish friend for whom Rossini wrote the work dies, when 
suddenly a great hubbub is made about a Rossini Stabat Mater, 
and it was advertised for publication by a well known Parisian 
house. Rossini interfered ; the law checked the speculator, the 
composer reconsidered his work, turned out the movements by 
Tadolini, and entirely re-wrote it for four of the greatest singers 
in the world. He was then living at Bologna, about fifty 
years old, driving about the streets in a queer chaise of the 
shabbiest description, drawn by a mule and driven by a black 
boy with bare legs. His dress was a suit of complete yellow 
nankeen, low shoes, white stockings, white straw hat, and a 
great red cotton umbrella. When at home, he sat before a long 
oval table heaped with music paper. He had no musical 
library ; he carried all that was worth reading or remembering 
in his head. When speaking of his works, and what of them 
would live, although he alluded to the Barbiere, Otello, and 
William Tell, he omitted to mention the Stabat Mater, a 
work infinitely beyond either of the three, because perfect. 
The setting of a long hymn of fixed metre—wanting in all 
poetical ornament, and deriving all its grand and solemn effect 
from a plain statement of facts—was no ordinary trial to a 
composer of Rossini’s calibre. The only fault he could find 
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with Pergolese was that his version wanted elevation. Rossini, 
therefore, wrote in his highest style. The entire Stabat is 
an inspiration, a model. to composers, the very essence of 
artistic craft in the production of sustained and continued effect. 
None but the highest genius could conceive such strains of 
glorious thought, such variety of exquisite forms. It was per- 
formed to the unbounded delight of the four great singers, a 
well trained chorus, a magnificent orchestra, and to audiences 
never tired of hearing it. Rossini’s commentary upon all this 
was short and simple: ‘ After all,’ he said, ‘it is only mezzo-serio, 
and I wrote it to oblige a friend.’ 

He was most appropriately committed to the tomb with the 
music of his Stabat Mater, and his Requiem Mass was made up 
from this hymn, the Stabat by Pergolese, a movement from 
Mozart’s Jteqguiem, and the prayer from the Mostie—the Lutheran 
choral by Christian Flér. The mass was performed at Paris, in 
the splendid new church of the Holy Trinity, the ambassadors 
from the different Courts, the Institute of France, every one 
connected with the French and Italian operas being present ; 
and, as Rossini was an officer of the Legion of Honour, and 
entitled to military honours, a guard of honour of the 51st 
Regiment lined the nave. The coffin was covered with flowers, 
evergreens, and decorations; on all sides were laurel-wreaths 
interspersed with the choicest flowers. But it is only justice to 
say that the simple duet from Pergolese’s Stabat, sung by Alboni 
and Patti, produced the highest and most emotional effect on 
the part of the congregation. 

Rossini lived for this world, and he was specially an exponent 
of the powers of the human voice, an interpreter of the variety 
of language rhythms, always composing with the express view of 
affording pleasure and delight by the most delicate, intelligible, 
and perfect means. He had great perception and great memory ; 
and his fact in fixing upon the true situation, and what he called 
elevating the scene, are the causes of his power over his auditors. 
In some respects he was like Handel, for he never miscalculated 
his powers, and was always ready when called upon. Consider 
Handel in the situation of the Jephtha at the words, ‘ And lash 
me into madness—horrid thought!’ Again, in the Sau/, at 
the raising by the witch of the prophet Samuel, when Saul tells 
him ‘God hath forsaken me,’ and Samuel’s answer. Again, at 
the greatest musical climax ever penned—the mountain heaped 
upon the mountain—the climax in the Israe/ in Egypt following 
the rush of the waters and the overwhelming of Pharaoh and 
his host; that grand chorus, ‘'The people shall hear,’ and know 
who hath done all this, and how it was done. ‘By the greatness 
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of thine arm,’ a passage which ought to be printed in letters of 
gold. In all these situations Handel is electric and decisive. 
Mozart is always fertile, generally happy in his situations, and 
never more natural or in grander form than in his ‘ Domine’ of 
the Requiem Mass. All light, hope, and peace rest upon the oath 
given to ‘Abraham and his seed for ever ;’ and upon the ex- 
pression of that oath Mozart throws all his strength and all his 
soul, It is magnificent. Rossini had not the first intention so 
peculiarly the gift of Handel and Mozart; and his exalted 
effects are more the results of consideration and the applica- 
tion of musical means, than the intense outpouring of vivid 
thought. But we are upon ground that he deprecated. To one 
who was comparing the Don Juan with the William Tell he 
remarked, ‘No, no; the two works must not be brought 
‘together. J am not of the same plane with Mozart; there 
‘can be no parallel.’ After all, the highest proof of his genius 
is that he has his own level, moves in his own orbit, and has no 
parallel. 


Art. VIL—WM*. Gladstone's Statesmanship and the House of Lords. 

(1.) The Annual Register. 

(2.) Hansard’s Debates. 

(3.) Irish Church Resolutions. March 23rd, 1868. 

(4.) Irish Church Bill. May 7th, 1869. 

(5.) The Gladstone Government. By A Temptar. Hurst and 
Blackett. 

(6.) Essays on the English State Church in Ireland, By W. 
Maziere Brapy, D.D. London: Strahan. 

(7.) Annals of our Time. By J. Irvine. Macmillan. 


On the 18th of October, 1865, Lord Palmerston died, and 
Consols fell a quarter per cent. A few days later, Mr. Glad- 
stone, visiting Glasgow, was presented with the freedom of that 
city, and, alluding to the heavy lesses which the country had 
recently sustained in the ranks of official life, said :— 


‘It has been my lot to follow to the grave several of those distin- 
guished men who have been called from the scene of their honourable 
labours—not, indeed, before they had acquired the esteem and confi- 
dence of the country, but still at a period when the minds and expec- 
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tations of their fellow-countrymen were fondly fixed upon the thought 
of what they might yet achieve for the public good. Two of your 
own countrymen—Lord Elgin and Lord Dalhousie—Lord Canning, 
Lord Herbert, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, and the Duke of New- 
castle, by some singular dispensation of Providence, have been swept 
away in the full maturity of their faculties and in the early stages of 
middle life ; a body of men strong enough of themselves in all the 
gifts of wisdom and of knowledge, of experience and of eloquence, to 
have equipped a Cabinet for the service of the country. And there- 
fore, my Lord, when I ook back upon the years that have passed, 
though they have been' joyful years in many respects, because they 
have been years in which the Parliament of this country has earned 
fresh and numerous titles to the augmented confidence of its citizens ; 
they are mournful, in that I seem to see the long procession of the 
figures of the dead, and I feel that those who are left behind are, in 
one sense, solitary upon the stage of public life.’ 


This long list of deaths, so feelingly alluded to, culminated in 
the death of the veteran statesman, who, more than any other 
man in the country, embodied in its most dignified form the 
last, slow, and protracted stage of a memorable, but evanescent, 
phase in our history—the phase of happy and thankful political 
eclecticism. Unconsciously as he spoke, Mr. Gladstone stood on 
the boundary line between the old and the new; himself, while 
burying the past, the typical representative of the future. True, 
Earl Russell succeeded to the office of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, vacant by the death of Lord Palmerston. True, Lord 
Clarendon succeeded to the Foreign Office, which he now again 
occupies. In the other offices, there was no change from the 
Palmerstonian Cabinet, and if the appointment, a few weeks 
later, of Mr. Goschen to the Duchy of Lancaster and a seat in 
the Cabinet, was no insignificant symptom of a new order of 
things in the political world, still the general foreboding of the 
older school of politicians had little definite material to work upon. 
The sudden fall in Consols following the death of one single states- 
man in a time of peace, and ina land of statesmen, seemed 
like an erratic fall in the barometer on a midsummer’s day in 
the full blaze of sunshine. But so swiftly revolves the modern 
wheel, so large are the arrears of past centuries, upon which the 
sudden light of steam and telegraph and million-eyed press has 
fallen within one brief generation, so momentous the drift of 
accumulated thought, and the daily flood of public opinion, once 
turned in any direction, that half as many months as the years 
Lord Palmerston had spent in the House of Commons, saw 
Lord Derby’s famous ‘leap in the dark,’ household suffrage 
enthroned, the premiership in quick succession of two self-made 
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Commoners, in the presence of numerous other statesmen of 
first-rate calibre, and the now already certain triumph of the 
grandest act of political reparation and political magnanimity 
on record—the solemn abdication of that dearest of human 
privileges, the badge of religious ascendancy, by the rich 
and powerful majority in favour of the poor and powerless 
minority. 

We have dwelt in this journal, at different times and at great 
length, upon both the great questions of the last three years— 
upon Reform and the Irish Church ‘question.* The topics con- 
nected with both are absolutely threadbare. Mr. Gladstone’s 
final accession to power, and his statesmanship, have far larger 
than personal issues. More, perhaps, than any other salient fact 
in our parliamentary annals, they mark the rapidly rising tide 
of vast national changes; and it is well to accustom our mind to 
these changes, for they are imminent, and they will certainly 
happen. ‘Those who know this journal, know that it is no 
apostle of revolution—they know that for this country at least 
we do not believe even in the possibility of revolution—if, by 
revolution, is intended any sudden cataclysm of classes, or 
violent displacement of the existing hierarchy of institutions. 
But that we have stepped into a new time, let those doubt who 
dare not look in the face what lies before them. That the reign 
of unequal privilege, and every relic of unequal ascendancy, is 
swiftly, we know not how swiftly, drawing to a close, they may 
be certain, and ought to rejoice. 

Much stress has been laid by writers of all kinds upon the 
tenacity of the British Constitution, its wonderful growth, its 
almost fossil antiquity, its strange and all but supernatural im- 
movability. Much of this has been true, and much will remain 
true. But there is one thing more persistent still, and that is 
the action of time. Time and the slow and tedious, but unflag- 
ging, accumulation of minute influences have at last created 
such an overwhelming reservoir of force that even the British 
Constitution must surrender, and surrender not only to the uni- 
versal law of slow and inevitable alteration, but, owing to the 
extraordinary circumstances of an exceptional epoch, to vast and 
even rapid change. For this universal necessity—universal in 
all times—bears in the present day a very unusual significance, 
complicated as it is by a state of things so new, so recent—to 
travel no further back than our own memories—so unexpected, so 
wholly beyond the wildest dreams of the wildest political en- 
thusiast, that political disquisition has suddenly become an entirely 


‘ * «British Quarterly,’ July, 1866; January, 1867; July, 1867; April, 
869, 
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new and almost virgin field. Who, fifty, forty, thirty years ago 
would have entered into any ordinary political argument upon 
the supposition that he would soon communicate with New York, 
or even Calcutta, more quickly than he could formerly send a 
message a few miles out of London, or that he would soon be 
able to get to America with more speed and vastly less trouble 
than his father got to Edinburgh! The slow and gradual 
transition from the hack and saddle-bags of our forefathers to the 
swift and brilliant coach-and-four of very recent days, so recent 
that coach-and-four lingers among us still,—was a natural 
sequence, a slow but natural development. Politics might travel 
as fast, but no faster. The discovery however, so wholly unfore- 
seen, of locomotion by steam and communication by telegraph, 
has occasioned a rupture in the continuity of political precedent 
not unlike what the sudden translation to a planet would be, 
where, other things remaining the same, time and space, so 
far as we were concerned, should be practically abrogated. 
Under such circumstances, those who go on arguing in the 
old grooves and upon the old precedents of the time-honoured 
periods required to decide political questions, with the good 
old constitutional drags and delays—‘ ten years for this,’ ‘twenty 
ears for that,’ ‘thirty years for the other’—seem to us 
ttle short of political lunatics. Every day we hear people 
talk of steam, and telegraph, and press, just as they talk of 
the sun, moon, and stars; which they see, indeed, with the 
naked eye, but realize no more than the vacant boor who gazes, 
ox-like, at the firmament. They use the phrases, ‘annihilation 
of time,’ ‘annihilation of space ;’ but they use them idly, and 
live on placidly in the assumption, that since men are men, 
and women women still—steam, or no steam—things are what 
they were, only rather more comfortable than before. Nor 
is there any harm in this, any more than there is in men’s 
being familiar with the circle and the square, without knowing 
their properties. The disadvantage, however, lies not in the 
ignorance, but in the assumption of knowledge—namely, that 
because they have studied constitutional history under different 
conditions of time and space, the precedents they have learned 
by rote are available still without adaptation or change. Nine- 
tenths of the nonsense we hear talked about ‘ the haste’ and 
‘ rashness,’ the ‘implacability’ and ‘ recklessness,’ of the minis- 
ters now in power; nine-tenths of the trash talked about 
‘ political reaction,’—that silliest of political bugbears,—would 
be simply impossible to those, who now have recourse to them, 
if they realized the conditions of their own time. In days 
when it took a whole fortnight before tidings from one end of 
the country reached the other, the propagation of news and 
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counter-news might not inaptly be likened to the concentric 
circles and counter-circles gradually unfolding round the stones 
dropped into a lake at opposite ends. What action and reaction 
took place, what coil and recoil throughout the kingdom, what 
a babel and confusion of political tongues, what conflagration 
of political cries and counter-cries, we know or may read. 
Then, indeed, statesmen might pause, and, listening to the 
tumult, doubt their ears, or challenge the voice of the nation. 
Then, indeed, they might be deceived on inadequate evidence, 
and, as the surging political crowd swayed hither and thither 
in the twilight of imperfect information, believe in fitful reac- 
tions and probable revulsions jof political sentiment. All that 
now is past. The reign of political twilight, pitch and toss, 
party hocus pocus, is at an end. As is the roll of daily 
trains in comparison with the holiday gilt coach, so is the 
daily tide of information throughout the realm. In one day, 
and day by day, the circle of intelligence is complete. Day by 
day, from land’s end to land’s end, every single individual who 
takes a part in the political drama is apprised of every material 
fact connected with any pending controversy. Not only so, but 
while he sleeps his own organ and the rival organ of opinion 
have commented on such facts, and, thanks to the press—million- 
tongued progeny of those undreamt monsters, steam and tele- 
graph—all the arguments that can be mustered on one side or 
other of the question, practical, theoretical, political, moral, 
religious, historical, sentimental, have all been hammered inside 
out, winnowed, sifted, stored, or cast away, before many days are 
over. Is there a single vital argument for or against the dis- 
establishment and disendowment of the Irish Church adduced 
during the last twelve months, which had not been already 
brought forward, answered, recast, dissected, re-dissected, within 
the first month, the first fortnight, of the introduction of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Suspensory Bill last year. We should be surprised 
if even one could be pointed to of the slightest weight or rele- 
vancy. Those who talk with half a sneer of the press as a 
separate estate generally fail altogether to grasp the full import of 
their own sneer. In the present day, and in a free country like 
this, the press has two totally distinct effects, neither of which can 
be overrated. The Press is indeed a preliminary Parliament. 
There is a large body of men, each of whom, from the mere 
natural history of the case, is a picked man, who has gravitated 
to his post by the most natural of all laws of competition, and 
may be looked upon, taking fair averages, as a type of the right 
man in the right place. This body is distributed all over the 
realm, and its whole and sole pursuit, hour by hour, day by 
day, week by week, month by month, year by year, is — study 
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every practical and theoretical question that can bear in any way 
upon the course of legislation. These men not only deal with 
generals—the daily necessity of daily utterance necessarily brings 
before them every particular of every subject discussed. Almost 
at a moment’s notice they have learnt to lay their finger upon 
the precise information wanted. They have learnt to know where 
everything is to be found—who is the special authority for every 
speciality—where in each case the pivot and fulcrum of authority 
lies—who pulls the wires—who holds the reins—whose voice 
must be listened to, because it carries weight— whose disregarded, 
because without support. Long before a question breaks into 
the light upon the central stage, these men hold all its local 
threads with perfect command in their hands. Their whole life 
being devoted to this purpose, they not only can, they really do, 
most absolutely and most completely, represent the local feeling 
at any given moment on any given question all over the country. 
The consequence is, that in a country where both sides and all 
parties have absolute freedom, and the action of the press covers 
the whole land within one beat of twenty-four hours, the nation 
really does know and express its own mind from day to day, 
absolutely, clearly, unequivocally, unmistakeably, and if any are 
sincerely deceived about it, it can only be those who get frightened 
by the loud cries of a minority. 

Of course, there are persons who think an established majority 
can be frightened by war-whoops and loud assertions, as young 
swarms are turned out of their course by the clatter of drums 
and kettles. Men like Mr. Disraeli do not fall into this mistake. 
They have learnt to read their lesson. They know that where 
the tree has fallen it will lie. They do not expose themselves to 
annihilation by remaining obstinately, after battle lost, under 
the enemies’ guns. They seek fresh entrenchments, recast their 
guns, or maybe they remodel their artillery, reform their organi- 
zation—above all they look to ultimate fields of conquest or 
resistance. Mr. Disraeliisnot thin-skinned. No false sentiment 
ever led him to abandon an impregnable position. His attitude 
during the Irish Church debate has been at once dignified and 
melancholy—dignified, for he seemed only too plainly to say to 
those to whom, in an unlucky moment, against the voice of his 
intellect, he had in youth granted his services, ‘I can serve you 
‘no further in this cause; there, take these amendments as the 
‘most fitting symbol of your infatuation, the most fitting irony 
‘upon my own consistency, if in nothing else, at least in your 
‘service.’ Melancholy it is to think that twenty-five years ago 
he was statesman enough to pronounce a very opposite speech—a 
speech which was twenty-five years in advance of the country— 
that by his own confession he holds to those opinions still, and 
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that the Nemesis of his early choice should have fallen upon the 
greatest question of the day, thereby placing him on the wron 
side, against his own foresight in the one chosen field of his early 
ambition.* If we venture on such ground, it is in no hostile 
spirit of impertinent triumph. Far from it. Nor do we dwell 
upon the topic to insult a statesman whose singular career would 
be meteoric had it not been so persistently slow, and which, with 
its personal poetry, will certainly one day belong to the thauma- 
turgy of English constitutional history. This is a wonderful 
country, and in nothing more wonderful than the tremendous 
odds against which the ablest men and the most persistent 
ambitions have to contend in coming to the front. We have 
never spoken of Mr. Disraeli without the respect due to a great 
opponent. But what we desire to point out is, how time has 
shown, by a minute comparison ranging over a quarter of a 
century, the differences between Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Glad- 
stone, and enabled us to gauge very nicely the ultimate advan- 
tages and disadvantages in the original constitution of both men, 
viewed in reference to their public utility. It is true that on one 
side we have a chapter of autobiography, which even Mr. Glad- 
stone’s enemies have thought candid enough in its confessions to 
be revelled in, and that we do not possess the corresponding 
chapter on the other. But the public lives and acts of both men, 
their recorded speeches, and on Mr. Disraeli’s side a crowd of 
novels, in which he has painted in brilliant and indelible colours 
the early ideals of his political lucubrations and aspirations, are 
open to all. 

There are men, who will not scruple to impute any motive 
whatever to Mr. Gladstone, if you wait to hear them, but whe 
fly into paroxysms of indignation if you venture tozanalyse Mr 

-Disraeli’s career. Their anger we must endure as we may. It 
is no doubt too much the fashion to speak of Mr. Disraeli as a 
mere mountebank and juggler. We cannot agree in this view. 
What Mr. Disraeli’s Apoloyia pro vitd sud may be, he a 
never condescend to tell posterity. In the absence of suc 
a document, using only such materials as are patent to the 
world, and the public freedom of public discussion, we should 
say, that Mr. Disraeli started in life totally unprejudiced, and 
with that perfect disinvoltura of conception, which enabled him 
to generalize calmly the rival views of all the rival parties in the 
State. Nothing is so remarkable in his novels as the pervading 
attitude of unattached philosopher, looking down upon the 


* «Tt seemed to me then,’ he is reported to have said, ‘when I said 
‘ what I believed, that nobody listened to me. Now, when I say what 
‘ nobody believes, everybody listens to me.’ Perhaps the saddest words 
ever spoken by a patient man. 
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machinery of State from a higher point of view; able at will to 
drape himself indifferently in the garb of the most opposite fac- 
tions, understanding all, behind all scenes, handling their wires, 
dandling their puppets, furbishing their artillery, superintending 
their rival fireworks, and yet in calm irony painting each party’s 
caricature before their own eyes with such superb audacity, that 
all parties clapped their hands, agreed if in nothing else, yet in 
applauding this truly droll and brilliant fellow. But if he 
. looked very impartially on all the rival powers in the State, 
and, partly owing to his natural descent, partly from natural 
temperament, was personally removed from the political passion 
of any of those parties, this did not exempt him from passions of 
his own, of a very peculiar kind; and here, if we are not 
deceived, will be found the key to his career. Not one of Mr. 
Disraeli’s novels but directly or indirectly reveals a youth 
deeply impressed by three things :— 

(1) The intricate magnificence of our constitution, looked at 
externally as a historical phenomenon ; 

(2) The irresistible fascination, which the splendour of our 
historical aristocracy exerted socially over his early ambition, a 
splendour, whose mingled arrogance fired his imagination and 
pricked his pride ; 

(3) The scorn with which he met scorn of his dejected race— 
a race, in his eyes, a believer in blood, far superior to their own. 

It is impossible, we think, to study Mr. Disraeli’s novels, his 
speeches, his public acts, without feeling at every turn that they 
are all influenced by this threefold passion. It explains all his 
subsequent strength and all his subsequent weakness. It 
explains, for instance, his easy choice in early life of one or 
other of the political sides, although in point of political prin- 
ciple the side he chose was opposed to the natural political bias 
for the time being of almost all modern Jews. If his choice was 
easy, it was only because, with such an abstract conception of 
the theory of an ideal constitution, the rival parties in it seemed 
very much like rival regiments on a field-day, told off to occupy 
rival, but principally show positions. If one set of men left 
the ground, another would occupy it. If the Venetian families 
were dethroned, ‘ Young England,’ that is to say, another group 
of ‘families,’ would sit in their place. The furniture might be 
changed, the spirit modernised, but on the whole this pheno- 
menal constitution appeared to his mind very much like some 
planetary system, destined, at all events, to last out too many 
generations of common men to bring the computation of its 
existence within any but fanciful discourse. We do not mean 
to say that Mr. Disracli has not built splendid fancy pictures 
of the fancy revolutions that might happen if such and such 
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concessions should be made to the masses. But you feel when 
you read them and compare them with the whole tone of 
his works, that they are but the pictures of a philosophical 
orator, made to order for a special purpose, and that he himself 
is an utter disbeliever in the enthronement of a revolutionary 
democracy in this kingdom. This view, we think, is implied - 
more or less in most of Mr. Disraeli’s writings. We ourselves 
agree with it so far, but only so far, as to think that, instead of 
getting nearer and nearer to a revolution, the whole tendency of 
modern affairs in this country, while greatly accelerating the 
rate of social and political transmutation, is carrying us further 
and further from anything approaching to a revolutionary 
spirit or the red spectre. But the point to observe is, that in 
Mr. Disraeli’s books the governing classes and aristocratic wire- 
pullers are practically all, the governed nothing, or, if anything, 
only the poetical crowd in the tournament shouting on either 
side, and delivering conventional political opinions. ‘He speaks, 
of course, of the ‘country,’ the wishes of the country, the feel- 
ings of the country ; but the very word, that fine old rural word, 
for the rural independence of a far off age, was only too 
typical in Mr. Disraeli’s vocabulary. With him the country 
was the ‘country party’ of ‘country families,’ whose political 
stage and centre lay among the political clubs in Pall Mall and 
St. James’s. This was the country Mr. Disraeli aspired to inhabit 
and shine in; this was the country Mr. Disraeli studied ; this 
country Mr. Disraeli finally grappled himself to with hooks of 
steel, with the intention some day to command. But in all his 
books, in all his speeches, in all his public actions, in all his 
political theories for political occasions, whether special or 
general, he looks at the subject of his study from without, and 
not, like Mr. Henley, or Mr. Walpole, or Mr. Newdegate, or 
Mr. Hardy, from within. 

Then, again, the same principle explains Mr. Disraeli’s con- 
duct, his personal honour, his patience, his impermeability, his 
punctilious fidelity to the letter of his party. Those who see in 
Mr. Disraeli a vulgar adventurer, coarsely bent upon personal 
success at all costs, a hollow trickster and political impostor, seem 
to us guilty of an egregious blunder. Mr. Disraeli, as it appears 
to us, judging him historically, is rather a man of singular and 
peculiar genius, in whom an absorbing faculty for generalization 
and speculation, joined to early and peculiar obstacles and dis- 
abilities, have united under the spur of social influences, 
with literary susceptibilities of the first order, to produce 
a result absolutely unique among English statesmen. His 
theories, time after time, have been welcomed by a party little 
apt at theories because they were wonderfully designed by a 
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laborious student of their peculiarities, to fit their diverging 
tendencies. But they were laughed ai, the moment they were 
analysed, because they were found to be, not the logical pleas for 
carrying into life sincere political aims and desires, but intel- 
lectual caps, cleverly cut, to fit all the heads of a ramshackle 
army, and all the component fractions of a party held together 
by the purely external bond of resistance to change, but whose 
grounds of resistance, under the pressure of the modern tide of 
opinion, were constantly wavering, constantly shifting, constantly 
changing colour, constantly tending to break away from one 
another. 

Here then we have another key to Mr. Disraeli’s strength and 
weakness, his consistency and inconsistency. He was con- 
sistently faithful to his party as a party, never showing the 
least sign or symptom of defection, and giving both his allies 
and the country the sense of an immovability, which was the 
more striking, because he was always looked upon in a some- 
what strange, exotic, and fantastic light. The world is mostly 
impressed by what meets the outereye. Mr. Disraeli, impassive 
and sphinx-like, seemed almost as immutable as a law of nature. 
The very brilliancy of his political theories, and his artificial 
artillery, gave the varnish of political sincerity to his position, 
because, as a rule, brilliancy requires freedom of action and 
unfettered impulse. All the while, Mr. Disraeli was only a 
brilliant artist, consistent only in his inconsistency, and faithful 
not to any positive political impulses, such, for instance, as 
Mr. Bright’s, the irresistible tendency to translate ‘political 
ideals into political fact,—but to his party—because his ideal 
was therein accomplished. There it was—the aristocratical 
party, painted, in its externals, with such inimitable ex- 
aggeration, but in its own most poetical colours, in the ‘ Young 
Duke.’ And let us say here, once for all, when we speak 
of political sincerity, we mean something precise, definite, and 
wholly distinct from personal sincerity. e desire to record 
our emphatic conviction, that, speaking personally, a more 
sincere, generous, high-minded, chivalrous, and delicate gentle- 
man than Mr. Disraeli the country does not contain. We never 
can hear, or read the attacks made upon him in his personal 
character without sadness and disgust. 

Political sincerity we judge by a totally different standard. 
We call him a politically sincere man, who aims at political 
results for their own sake; who seeks to translate his 
ideals into realities; whose action is from a central concep- 
tion, outwards, striving to realize that conception and embody 
it in outward and concrete form. A passionate desire to 
establish religious equality, or a passionate desire to maintain 
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religious inequality, the dream of a universal religion, or its 
_absence, a philanthropical tendency to diminish the possibility 

of war, an earnest conviction that war is better than apathy, a 
protective system, free trade, any particular form of polity—any 
of these different ideas and tendencies, or all of them, and a host of 
others, if a man passes from one or more to any through all the 
others, are compatible enough with political sincerity. Each 
man has his ideal, and if this ideal gives place to another, or 
grows into it, he remains consistent and sincere in himself, 
though externally he is open, and properly so, to the accusation 
of change and inconsistency. But if an intellectual pilgrim, 
revolving all sublunary schemes, indifferent to all, in the course 
of his intellectual flight above a thousand hills, submits in his 
purely external choice to the chapter of accidents, and then 
suits his intellectual apparatus to the accidents of the ground he 
has lighted upon accidentally—a casual political Ixion on some 
casual Olympus—his temper cannot be called one of political sin- 
cerity, in any of the ordinary senses in which we speak of the 
political sincerity of ordinary English Citizens and Statesmen. 
Thus it is, that in his external position, Mr. Disraeli’s career has 
been perfectly consistent—he is where he was—with his party— 
on his Olympus, but his theories and adaptations of theories, his 
mosaics of political speculation designed to fit all the prejudices 
of a party comprising every element of rapid decay and organic 
decomposition, resemble when analysed in the light of any 
central political conception, rather the political incantations 
of a Cagliostro or great magician in the art of hocus-pocus. 
Even Mr. Disraeli’s most recent speeches — those this year, 
for instance, in defence of the Irish Church—in which, 
one after another, what seemed to modern townsfolk the 
most opposite and singular theories, were broached and aired ; 
even these speeches, to any one intimately acquainted with all 
the conflicting half-formed fancies of the squirearchy and land- 
owners of the present day seemed miracles of subtle political 
adaptation. 

How came Mr. Disraeli, it may be asked, starting from a 
perfectly unprejudiced view, to pitch his political tent on such 
crumbling ground? To this question it seems to us there may 
be many probable answers. In common with the rest of the 
community, he might well be deceived as to the rate of political 
change. It is not improbable that political opinion has matured 
during the last ten years faster than during the last hundred, and 
during the last three faster than during the last fifty. Few even 
of the first statesmen of the day realize the impetus of the politi- 
cal tide, which at the outset of this article we endeavoured to 
describe. It remains to be seen, moreover, that Mr. Disraeli’s 
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social forecast was erroneous. We see no evidence of any 
fundamental displacement of the social ideals of the upper 


classes of this country, though we see abundant reasons for’ 


a fundamental change in their political temper and their poli- 
tical ideals. Mr. Disraeli has shown himself perfectly indif- 
ferent in the choice of his political ideas, theories, or 
instruments, so as he might keep his Olympus above board. 
But that is not all. Mr. Disraeli’s speculative turn never led 
him to study the popular feeling; his eyes were always fixed 
on the hill tops. Governments and aristocracies were his 
theme, political systems, and-those who moved the wires of 
all the various machineries; the rest were puppets. If you 
changed the wires, you would change the movements of the 
puppets; and if you changed the puppets, you must have other 
wires. But Mr. Disraeli’s early days were coincident with the 
setting sun of an older phase—the phase of statecraft, of the 
Metternichs and Talleyrands—and its last rays fell upon his 
young imagination and coloured it for life. 

Not that the foreign idea of a purely despotic statecraft could 
be entertained by any practical English politician. But the 
effect was to shut out from Mr. Disraeli’s view the popular 
tide and the true nature and growth of the popular feeling in 
the country. The whole of his books and speculations are 
those of a man who has studied two things thoroughly, but 
only two. First, the aristocratic families and’ wire-pullers, 
who were still supreme when he entered upon the political 
stage. Second, the constitutional machinery in their hands, 
How he studied the first, may be gathered from the fact, 
that his novels are even now absurdly true, however coloured, 
as descriptions of the prevailing tone and temper of the 
majority of the young aristocrats of the day. How he studied 
the second, may best be illustrated by the admissions of his most 
pertinacious detractors, namely, that he seldom makes a con- 
stitutional mistake. But the popular feeling, with its confused 
gropings, its uncouth yearnings and shapeless expression, was 
alien to his polished and epigrammatic temper—his fastidious 
imagination revelled in striking form, and he does not seem 
ever to have been touched with the noblest of all political and 
religious passions, the passion to raise the poorest citizen to a 
nearer level, both of moral and intellectual dignity and freedom, 
with the proudest patrician. This was the weak spot in the 
splendid array of Mr. Disraeli’s endowments. [Passion he had, 
and patience, and skill, and endurance, and daring, and genius, 
and heroism—but his was the passion to fly to the sun, and 
with Icarian wing leave the ‘herd,’ as Vivian Grey called it, 
below. Not his to nurse the crowd, and bring the halt, and the 
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blind, and the sick, and the maimed into the light. Mr. 
Disraeli’s mind has been capable of conceiving all theories but 
one—the ‘ flesh and blood theory.’ To his credit, be it said, he 
has not professed it, because he would scorn to have professed it. 

Mr. Gladstone’s career started from the opposite extreme. 
While Mr. Disraeli sauntered into political life, with rings on 
his gloves, and hands in his pockets, an unprejudiced and 
unattached philosopher—Mr. Gladstone left the University, 
humbly, but passionately attached to the newest lights of a 
fanatical University, and aspired with humble, but passionate 
zeal, in course of time, to bring-the nation within the folds of 
the Anglican Church. According to the conventional standard 
the appropriate horoscope would have been, that the former had 
the stuff for a statesman, the latter the stuff for a fanatic. It is 
not so long ago that we had disquisitions upon the ‘soft stuff’ of 
Mr. Gladstone’s article on Ecce Homo, which were instructive 
in many different aspects, partly as representing the opinion, 
in many cases the very just opinion, of a large class of strong 
men, and partly as helping us to differentiate Mr. Gladstone’s 
qualifications. 

Mr. Gladstone has himself avowed, in his ‘Chapter of Auto- 
biography,’ the religious influences which moulded his early 
ambition and fashioned his ideas. After describing the lethargy 
of the Church of England down to 1830 (and remembering 
that Mr. Gladstone graduated in 1831),— 


‘At that time an extraordinary change,’ he writes, ‘appeared to 
pass upon the spirit of the University. I believe it would be a mode- 
rate estimate to say that much beyond one-half of the very flower of 
its youth chose the profession of Holy Orders, while an impression 
scarcely less deep seemed to be stamped upon a large portion of its 
lay pupils. I doubt whether at any period of its existence, either 
since the Reformation, or perhaps before it, the Church of England 
had reaped from either University, in so short a time, so rich a har- 
vest. At Cambridge a similar lifting up of heart and mind seems to 
have been going on ; and numbers of persons of my own generation, 
who at their public schools had been careless and thoughtless like the 
rest, appeared in their early manhood as soldiers of Christ, and minis- 
ters to the wants of His people, worthy, I believe, as far as man can be 
worthy, through their zeal, devotion, powers of mind, and attainments, 
of their high vocation. It was not then foreseen what storms were 
about to rise. Not only in Oxford, but in England, during the years 
to which I refer, party spirit within the Church was reduced to a 
low ebb. Indiscretions there might be, but authority did not take 
alarm: it smiled rather, on the contrary, on what was thought to be 
in the main a recurrence both to first principles and to forgotten 
obligations. Purity, unity, and energy seemed, as three fair sisters 
hand in hand, to advance together. Such a state of things was emi- 
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nently suited to act on impressible and sanguine minds. J, for one, 
Sormed a completely false estimate of what was about to happen ; 
and believed that the Church of England, through the medium of a 
regenerated clergy and an intelligent and attached laity, would not 
only hold her grownd, dut would even in great part probably revive 
the love and the allegiance both of the masses who were wholly falling 
away from religious observances, and of those large and powerful 
nonconforming bodies, the existence of which was supposed to have no 
other cause than the neglect of its duties by the National Church, 
which had long left the people as sheep without a shepherd, 


Very unlike an unattached philosopher, Mr. Gladstone 
started in life, just out of his teens, full of enthusiasm to carry 
out the ideal which had possessed his mind, and having brooded 
over it for seven years, travelling abroad for his eyesight, took 
the opportunity, in 18388, of publishing the result to the 
world. His work on the ‘ Relations between Church and State,’ 
with Mr. Macaulay’s review of it in the Edinburgh, have become 
historical :— 


‘ Faithful to logic, and to its theory, my work did not shrink from 
applying them to the crucial case of the Irish Church. It did not 
disguise the difficulties of the case, for I was alive to the paradox it 
inyolved. But the one master idea of the system, that the State as 
it then stood was capable in this age, as it had been in ages long 
gone by, of assuming beneficially a responsibility for the inculcation 
of a particular religion, carried me through all. My doctrine was, 
that the Church, as established by law, was to be maintained for its 
truth ; that this was the only principle on which it could be properly 
and permanently upheld ; that this principle, if good in England, was 
good also for Ireland; that truth is of all possessions the most 
precious to the soul of man ; and that to remove, as I then erro- 
neously thought we should remove, this priceless treasure from the 
view and the reach of the Irish people, would be meanly to purchase 
their momentary favour at the expense of their permanent interests, 
and would be a high offence against our own sacred obligations. 


Here was the starting point of what we define as a ‘sincere 
politician :’ one possessed by an idea which he believed to be in 
itself true, and which ought to be translated, for its own 
sake, externally into political action and political fact. But 
with this tendency to adopt an enthusiastic ideal, was combined 
a curious humility, and an acute susceptibility to the opinion of 
other statesmen and of the country at large. This humility 
has been the theme of much comment, especially of late years, 
It was a favourite assertion in the latter days of Lord Palmerston, 
that Mr. Gladstone was a first-rate servant, but that he was 
‘too humble’ ever to be a good master. We remember the 
mingled scorn and amusement with which the notion that 
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Mr. Gladstone could ever be Prim ister was received, long 
even after Lord Palmerston’s death. And the feeling culminated 
among club politicians during the memorable year of 1866. It 
is in the memory of our readers how Mr. Gladstone irritated 
the Radicals, by holding back from the premiership, and refusing 
to make Lord Russell’s impossible, which, after Lord Pal- 
merston’s death, he might have done with ease. Lord Russell’s 
return to power was received with irony and impatience on both 
sides, and barely tolerated. And although it was loudly asserted 
that Mr. Gladstone would fail as a prime minister, nobody would 
have been surprised had he claimed it, because no man in 
Parliament could compete with him. Mr. Gladstone, however, 
was content to remain in the second rank, and his ‘ humility ’ 
became the common topic of discourse. Yet this humility was 
far from affected, and profoundly seated in his character. His 
letter, thirty years ago, to Lord (then Mr.) Macaulay, on reading 
the latter’s celebrated review, is so characteristic that we cannot 
refrain from quoting it at length :— 


‘6, Carlton Gardens, April 10th, 1839. 

‘Dear Sir,—lI have been favoured with a copy of the forthcoming 
number of the Edinburgh Review, and I perhaps too much presume 
upon the bare acquaintance with you of which alone I can boast, in 
thus unceremoniously assuming you to be the author of the article 
entitled “ Church and State,” and in offering you my very warm and 
cordial thanks for the manner in which you have treated both the 
work, and the author, on whom you deigned to bestow your attention. 
In whatever you write, you can hardly hope for the privilege of most 
anonymous productions, a real concealment ; but if it had been possible 
not to recognise you, I should have questioned your authorship in 
this particular case, because the candour and single-mindedness which 
it exhibits are, in one who has been connected in the most distin- 
guished manner with political party, so rare as to be almost incredible. 

‘I hope to derive material benefit, at some more tranquil season, 

Jrom a consideration of your argument throughout. I am painfully 
sensible, whenever I have occasion to re-open the book, of its short- 
comings, not only of the subject, but even of my own conceptions : and 
I am led to suspect that, under the influence of most kindly feelings, 
you have omitted to criticise many things besides the argument, which 
might fairly come within your animadversion. 

‘In the mean time I hope you will allow me to apprise you that on 
one material poitit especially [ am not so far removed from you as you 
suppose. I am not conscious that I have said either that the T'est Act 
should be repealed, or that it should not have been passed : and though 
on such subjects language has many bearings which escape the view 
of the writer at the moment when the pen is in his hand, yet I think 
that I can hardly have put forth either of these propositions, because 
I have never entertained the corresponding sentiments. Undoubtedly 
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I should speak of the pure abstract idea of Church and State as 
implying that they are co-extensive: and I should regard the present 
composition of the State of the United Kingdom as a deviation from 
that pure idea, but only in the same sense as all differences of religious 
opinion in the Church are a deviation from its pure idea, while I not 
only allow that they are permitted, but believe that (within limits) 
they were intended to be permitted. There are some of these deflec- 
tions from abstract theory which appear to me allowable ; and that of 
the admission of persons not holding the national creed into civil office 
is one which, in my view, must be determined by times and circum- 
stances. At the same time I do-not recede from any protest which I 
have made against the principle, that religious differences are irrelevant 
to the question of competency for civil office : but I would take my 
stand between the opposite extremes, the one that no such differences 
are to be taken into view, the other that all such differences are to 
constitute disqualifications. 

‘I need hardly say the question I raise is not whether you have 
misrepresented me, for, were I disposed to anything so weak, the whole 
internal evidence and clear intention of your article would confute 
me: indeed I feel I ovght to apologize for even supposing that you 
may have been mistaken in the apprehension of my meaning ; and I 
freely admit, on the other hand, the possibility that, totally without 
my own knowledge, my language may have led to such an interpre- 
tation. 

‘In these lacerating times one clings to everything of personal 
kindness in the past, to husband it for the future, and if you will 
allow me I shall earnestly desire to carry with me such a recollection 
of your mode of dealing with the subject ; upon which, the attainment 
of truth, we shall agree, so materially depends upon the temper in 
which the search for it is instituted and conducted. 

‘I did not mean to have troubled you at so much length, and 
have only to add that I am, with much respect, 

‘ Dear Sir, very truly yours, 
‘T. B. Macautay, Esa. W. E. Giapstone.’ 


Nothing can exceed the anxious humility of this letter, or its 
almost religious zeal to arrive at the truth, and defer to other 
men’s judgment, whenever respected ; and we can easily under- 
stand the immense fascination which Mr. Macaulay’s genius 
and his political generosity must have exerted upon a younger 
man of the same scholarly instincts and so highly strung as Mr. 
Gladstone. 

How acutely alive he was to that general opinion, without a 
keen susceptibility to which no man can be a great representa- 
tive statesman (though he may be a great conqueror), we see in 
the following passage of his ‘Chapter of Autobiography,’ which 
amore cautious man, or a man less simply in earnest would have 
suppressed :— 
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‘Scarcely had my work issued from the press when I became aware 
that there was no party, no section of a party, no individual person 
probably in the House of Commons, who was prepared to act upon 
it. I found myself the last man on the sinking ship. Exclusive 
support to the established religion of the country, with a limited and 
local exception for Scotland, under the Treaty of Union with that 
country, had been up to that time the actual rule of our policy ; the 
instances to the contrary being of equivocal construction, and of 
infinitesimal amount. But the attempt to give this rule a vitality 
other than that of sufferance was an anachronism in time and in place. 
When I bid it live, it was just about to die. It was really a quickened 
and not a deadened conscience in the country, which insisted on 
enlarging the circle of State support, even while it tended to restrain 
the range of political interference in religion. The condition of our 
poor, of our criminals, of our military and naval services, and the 
backward state of popular education, forced on us a group of ques- 
tions, before the moral pressure of which the old rules properly gave 
way. At and about the same period, new attempts to obtain grants 
of public money for the building of churches in England and Scotland, 
I am thankful to say, failed. The powerful Government of 1843 also 
failed to carry a measure of Factory Education, because of the prefer- 
ence it was thought to give to the Established Church. I believe the 
very first opinion I ever was called upon to give in Cabinet was an 
opinion in favour of the withdrewal of that measure.’ 


This combination of natural enthusiasm, natural humility, 
and susceptibility to the tide of general opinion, are in our 
apprehension, the three moral elements, which have saved Mr. 
Gladstone’s splendid endowments from political ruin, and under 
the slow action of time matured him into the future,—and if he is 
spared,—for a long time to come, the certain leader of the country. 

Nor can Mr. Gladstone’s amenability to public opinion be 
ascribed to any selfish desire to secure his personal advancement. 
This he has proved over and over again; but, not least, on the 
cardinal occasion when he re-established his liberty to join the 
national side of voluntaryism :— 


‘In the course of the year 1844, when I was a member of the 
Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel, he made known to me his opinion that 
it was desirable to remodel and to increase the Grant to Maynooth. 
I was the youngest member of that Government, entirely bound up 
with it in policy, and warmly attached, by respect and even affection, 
to its head and to some of its leading members. Of association with 
what was termed ultra-Toryism in general politics I had never 
dreamed. I well knew that the words of Sir R. Peel were not merely 
tentative, but that, as it was right they should, they indicated a fixed 
intention. The choice before me, therefore, was, to support his 
measure, or to retire from his Government into a position of com- 
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plete isolation, and what was more than this, subject to a grave and 
general imputation of political eccentricity. My retirement, I knew, 
could have no other warrant than this: that it would be a tribute to 
those laws which, as I have urged, must be upheld for the restraint 
of changes of opinion and conduct in public men. For I never 
entertained the idea of opposing the measure of Sir Robert Peel. I 
can scarcely be guilty of a breach of confidence when I mention that 
Lord Derby, to whom I had already been indebted for much per- 
sonal kindness, was one of those colleagues who sought to dissuade 
me from resigning my office. He urged upon me that such an act 
must be followed by resistance to the measure of the Government, 
and that I should run the risk of being mixed with a fierce religious 
agitation. I replied that I must adhere to my purpose of retire- 
ment, but that I did not perceive the necessity of it being followed 
by resistance to the proposal. Overtures were, not unnaturally, 
made to me by some of those who resisted it ; but they were at once 
declined. My whole purpose was to place myself in a position in 
which I should be free to consider my course without being liable to 
any just suspicion on the ground of personal interest. It is not pro- 
fane if I say “with a great price obtained I this freedom.” The 
political association in which I stood was to me at the time the alpha 
and omega of public life. The Government of Sir Robert Peel was 
believed to be of immoveable strength. My place, as President of 
the Board of Trade, was at the very kernel of its most interesting 
operations ; for it was in progress from year to year, with continually 
waxing courage, towards the emancipation of industry, and therein 
towards the accomplishment of another great and blessed work of 
public justice. Giving up whatl highly prized, aware that 
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I felt myself open to the charge of being opinionated, and wanting 
in deference to really great authorities ; and I could not but know I 
should be regarded as fastidious and fanciful, fitter for a dreamer, or 
possibly a schoolman, than for the active purposes of public life in 
a busy and moving age. In effect so it was. One point only I plead, 
and plead with confidence. It proved that I was sensible of the gravity 
of any great change in political conduct or opinion, and desirous beyond 
all things of giving to the country such guarantees as I could give of ny 
integrity, even at the expense of my judgment and fitness for affairs. 
If any man doubts this, I ask him to ask himself, what demand 
political honour could have made with which I failed to comply ? 


At a later date—namely, in 1865, Mr. Gladstone was asked 
when the Irish Church would be disestablished ? He answered in 
terms which plainly showed that at that time he had no idea 
when the subject would be ripe. If we remember, that at that 
period, although the abolition of the Irish Church was one of 
the most prominent articles in the creed of the Young Oxford 
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party, as it was called, yet nobody, not even they, dreamt that 
the question would arise so immediately ; that Reform had not 
yet been dealt with ; that the Fenian conspiracy, which last year 
burst like a shell in the very centre of London, was hardly 
hatched, and the object of general ridicule; and remembering 
also Mr. Gladstone’s remarkable confession, that ‘for his part, 
‘he had not been so happy, at any time of his life, as to be able 
‘ sufficiently to adjust the proper conditions of handling any 
‘ difficult question, until the question itself was at the door,’ it 
seems to us that Mr. Gladstone’s frame of mind was both sincere, 
and the reflex of the frame of mind of three-fourths of the whole 
country, than which no higher political praise can be bestowed 
on the representative Prime Minister of any free country. 

Critics, in not unfriendly moods, have spoken with surprise 
of the strange absence of all scepticism in a mind so vast and 
varied, so subtle and widely reaching, as Mr. Gladstone’s, and 
the impression created by this undoubted phenomenon upon the 
critical class in the country, a class if the truth be told, which 
has grown to rather imposing dimensions, is at once a little 
puzzling, and a little painful. And yet the explanation is not 
very difficult. The two most incompatible things in the world 
are doubt and authority, scepticism and statesmanship. If a 
man is unable to look all round his subject, it is of course 
clear he cannot be a statesman in any modern sense. But Mr. 
Gladstone has shown, that he can look all round his subjects with 
abundant ease. But he has also shown, that he can act with the 
most absolute decision, and the imputations once cast upon his 
generalship are now never even heard, We are, therefore, inclined 
to think, that Mr. Gladstone has the power of ‘ consuming his 
own smoke,’ which belongs to all great leaders, and that when, 
for the purpose of establishing his honesty and sincerity, he 
allows the public to see some of the processes of thought and 
feeling through which he has passed, he only shows, what is 
necessary, without perplexing us with what is unnecessary, 
having (according to a somewhat opposite school of criticism) 
perplexed people already quite sufficiently in times past. 

It was prophesied, that the new House of Commons would be 
as enthusiastically Gladstonian, as the last was Palmerstonian. 
It has proved to be far more so. And, as if to set the seal of 
national recognition upon the moderation of Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Bright, the new House contains fewer extreme men than 
the last. To our grief and surprise, even Mr. Stuart Mill was 
thrown out of Westminster, by agencies which we will not stop to 
describe. We had hoped better things from the election judges ; 
for, although it cannot be denied, that in many respects their 
action is more speedy than that of the old election committees, and 
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that they possess the merit of a comparatively greater publicity, 
yet they are clearly a failure. Baron Martin’s decision upon 
the Westminster election was altogether of so surprising a 
nature, that we can only hope Mr. Stuart Mill’s arguments 
against the ballot may not prevail very long. In no country, 
we believe, would its action be so safe—in no country would it 
be more beneficial. That we shall get it before the next general 
election, we have, ourselves, very little doubt. 

It was also prophesied that, although the personal composition 
of the House would not be greatly changed, its opinions, its 
character, and its action would be much more decisive. This 
also has proved to be the case. Another reason, however, 
which has multiplied the momentum of Mr. Gladstone’s 
accession to power, has been the unusually powerful govern- 
ment he has been able to form, and the rare sagacity with 
which he has filled most of his appointments. 

Next in political importance to the extraordinary question of 
the Irish Church, but not even second in ordinary importance, 
stands the national expenditure—and it is no small distinction 
in any government to be able to boast of five members, any one 
of whom in the absence of the others is qualified to be not onl 
a usually good, but an unusually good Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. We mean, of course, after Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Goschen, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Ayrton, and last, not least, Mr. 
Lowe. We put Mr. Lowe last, not because he ranks last in 
point of capacity or reputation, but because it never occurred to 
the country that he would be the man entrusted with its finances. 
And yet Mr. Gladstone’s selection proved not only bold but 
brilliant. Mr. Lowe’s budget took the world by storm. We 
expected a deficit, and he proclaimed a saving of five millions. 
It is true, that much discussion has arisen over the changes he 
proposed. But the worst that can be said of him is, that the 
boldest part of his plan puzzled the best financiers in the world, 
and that he carried even the boldest part,—all criticisms to the 
contrary notwithstanding. His position was not shaken, and if 
it is said, that he achieved his success by packing five quarters of 
the year into one, his defence, that the quarter he forestalled was 
the reward of his improvement in our method of collecting our 
taxes, and that nobody could quarrel with him, if he had the 
wit to cancel the Abyssinian excess by a legislative windfall, 
even though it happened only once for all, remains unanswered. 
He carried his budget. The services of Mr. Stansfeld and Mr. 
Ayrton, added to his department, proved how solicitous Mr. 
Gladstone was to strengthen an office peculiarly dear to him, 
whose duties were notoriously excessive, while it also showed his 
total freedom from personal jealousy. Mr. Stansfeld’s financial 
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capacity was well established, and it was known, that his genius 
for business was adorned by rare and elevated powers of exposition. 
Of Mr. Ayrton’s qualifications as a financier less was publicly 
ascertained, but his razorlike intellect, parliamentary weight, and 
formidable logic, added to an unusual command of all the details 
relating to metropolitan economy left little room for surprise, 
that he should have been made one of Mr. Lowe’s lieutenants. 
Without drawing any comparison between three men so widely 
different, it may be said, that’ each in his way had proved him- 
self to be a man of genius, and that the country awaited the 
result of their combined efforts with a sense of security enlivened 
by the pleasures of curiosity, which was not unrewarded. 

The natural supposition had been, that Mr. Goschen, whose 
reputation as a subtle financial authority was first established 
by his Theory of the Foreign Exchanges, which has become 
the manual on the subject, and gone through half-a-dozen 
editions, not to mention its having been translated into half- 
a-dozen foreign languages, would be Mr. Gladstone’s Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer unless the Prime Minister should 
follow distinguished precedent and keep that office in his 
own hands. Here again Mr. Gladstone left the beaten track 
only to display his sagacity. The Poor-law Department had 
fallen into a state of chronic difficulty, chronic confusion, and 
chronic aggravation. The office was one which required very 
peculiar qualifications: a great capacity for dealing with a vast 
accumulation of administrative details, a subtle discrimination 
of the various financial methods of obtaining necessary funds 
in the cheapest manner, a strong propensity to secure the 
maximum of efficiency with the minimum of outlay, and a 
certain hankering to override illegitimate opposition, and assert 
the law. All these Mr. Goschen possesses in a very high 
degree. His capacity for detail is second probably to that 
of no man in the government. His appetite for work is 
unlimited. His standard of efficiency has been developed by 
long training in a strenuous city firm, and his fitness to override 
bumbledom has by this time been pretty well established. 

Mr. Childers, as first Lord of the Admiralty, with the reputa- 
tion of a naval reformer, bent on our naval superiority, has 
already signalised his short tenure of office in cutting down the 
navy estimates by more than a million for the benefit of Mr. 
Lowe’s budget. If Mr. Childers has shown too tender a dis-« 
position to draw a veil over Mr. Corrie’s ‘ fancy’ lists of naval 
reductions, and thereby exposed his chief to the blundering 
insolence of Mr. Ward Hunt, we must perhaps accuse his ex- 
aggerated opinion of the beauty of his own irony, and regret 
that his opponents are so stupid (or so wise) as not i to 
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see it. Inasmuch, however, as Mr. Baxter, the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, is in favour of plainer methods of speech, and 
thinks the delicacies of irony lost upon the ‘stupid party,’ we 
may hope that future occasions may find Mr. Childers’s charity 
beginning at home. His ability is unquestioned. 

Of Mr. Forster’s appointment to the Vice-Presidency of the 
Committee of Council, without a seat in the Cabinet, we can 
hardly speak with common respect. After Mr. Goschen’s 
appointment to the Duchy of Lancaster, with a seat in the 
Cabinet, Mr. Forster had, if any man, the right and the claim to 
a seat in the Cabinet of the first Parliament elected by house- 
hold suffrage. Few politicians in the country are more deeply 
respected by men of all degrees and shades of opinion than 
Mr. Forster ; few are more sincere ; few have a broader or more 
powerful grasp of popular principle; few a more catholic and 
pervading sense of the national welfare, irrespective of all parti- 
cular classes. To have made Mr. Forster President of the Council, 
with a seat, and Earl de Grey Vice-President, without a seat in 
the Cabinet, this would have been simple and natural. Un- 
fortunately, we are not yet clear of the superstitions of class 
privilege. That Mr. Forster should have condescended to exclude 
the Public Schools from his Endowed Schools Bill, is another 
melancholy instance of the spirit still hovering over a House 
which gives Mr. Gladstone, nevertheless, enthusiastic majorities 
of 120 votes for the abolition of the Irish Church. 

Sir John Coleridge’s appearances on the Irish Church question 
have not been up to the level of his splendid speech last year, 
and although his natural gifts have marked him out for one 
of the leading orators of the time, his parliamentary efforts, from 
some unexplained cause, are uncertain and unequal. Sir Robert 
Collier, looking neither to the right nor to the left, but with his 
mind buried in his own business, contrives to get through his 
work with very creditable dispatch. To have got so important 
a measure as his Bankruptcy Bill through so many stages at 
so early a period is a very remarkable achievement. Political 
momentum is a fine thing, even for those who do not require it. 
And if Lord Hatherley in the House of Lords does not enjoy 
Lord Cairns’ reputation for brilliancy as a debater, he leaves him 
altogether behind in the solidity of his moral influence and the 
almost patriarchal weight of his curiously blended modesty and 
dignity. Of Lord Cairns it is only true, however, to say that 
he has fuiled conspicuously as a leader, and that but for Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Carnarvon, the Opposition in the Upper 
House would be not leaderless only, but without the possibility 
of a leader, all the available talent of the Lords being on the 
Liberal side, if we except the bishops. On the whole, if the legal 
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team of the Government, in the absence of Sir Roundell Palmer, 
is not the most brilliant part of a brilliant government, it is not 
the least solid ; but considering that a government composed of 
so many men of powerful capacity, comprising first-rate states- 
men and first-rate orators, has not probably been seen during 
this century, and that, in spite of whatever divergencies, it 
cannot be called a coalition government, since all its members 
are in their antecedents liberal—and most of them advanced 
Liberals, all that can be said of its legal advisers is, that the 
do not tower above their party, as (when in office, Mr. Disraeli 
excepted) Lord Cairns towered above his. When we have 
added the names of the Duke of Argyll, Lord Granville, Lord 
Clarendon, Lord Dufferin, in the Upper House, and in the Lower 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue and the younger men, Mr. Grant Duff, 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre, and Mr. Trevelyan, each of whom has his own 
claims to distinction, either in Parliament, or out of it, it is hard 
not to be a little impressed by the great amount of youth, energy, 
and distinguished ability which closed round Mr. Gladstone at 
the first invitation. With such generals, such captains, such 
lieutenants, with an army so compact and so enthusiastic, with 
constituencies fully alive, vigilant, and determined, we may be 
forgiven if we confess that we contemplate the political future 
without much foreboding. 

Our readers have not forgotten how unfavourably Mr. Glad- 
stone’s statesmanship was contrasted, all through 1866, with 
Mr. Disraeli’s. ‘Did you ever see such a wretched failure, 
‘such folly, such weakness, such temper, such ignorance of 
‘human nature ?’ was the common salutation of one club man 
to another from day to day concerning the former. ‘ What a 
‘genius, what a statesman, what a general, what a consummate 
‘ knowledge of mankind!’ was said of the latter by nineteen in 
twenty Pall Mall politicians. We hear all that no more. Yet 
both sets of allegations were utterly groundless, and proceeded 
solely from the political passions and predilections of the London 
coteries. Failure and success must be measured by some common 
standard. One of the commonest tricks of society is to say of a 
man that ‘he has failed!’ ‘Failed in what?’ he asks. Answer: 
‘In doing what we think you ought to have done.’ ‘ Ah!’ 
he says, ‘that’s true; only, you see, I never tried to do what 
‘you think I ought to have done; consequently, I fail to see 
‘wherein I have failed.’ ‘But,’ quoth society, ‘did you not: 
‘think certain objects worth possessing or attaining.’ ‘Possibly,’ 
answers the man ; ‘only, you see, the price you would have had 
‘me pay for them would have been, in my eyes, of more value 
‘than the purchase.’ 
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Mr. Gladstone might have bought an extension of office at 
the price of accepting Lord Dunkellin’s amendments. Society 
would have applauded this step as the height of wisdom and good 
grace. But Mr. Gladstone would have felt himself guilty of an 
act of the basest folly, and believed, not without grounds, that 
he had forfeited the right and hope to be Engiand’s future 
leader. In truth, Mr. Gladstone had fixed his eye beyond 
society, beyond coteries, beyond noble families, beyond clubs, 
upon the country. Slowly he ripened to the national service, 
and gradually, in the process of patient labour, and the growth 
of candid conviction, tuned his policy and his ideals to all that is 
most generous, most unsectarian, most alien to class ascendancy, 
most truly catholic and patriotic in what he himself has called 
‘ the great heart’ (let us call it ‘the true heart’) of the nation. 
The nation has already shown how it is prepared to trust him, 
how to reward a long course of sincerity, and a zeal unspotted 
by intrigue, or any attempt to elbow other men out of the way. 
Mr. Gladstone’s road to power has been as slow as the country’s 
final choice. And if confidence is a plant of slow growth, it 
is alsc a tree of long life. 

But it used to be said: ‘See how Mr. Disraeli succeeds. Who 
‘ could succeed like him, with such cards to play ? See how Mr. 
‘ Gladstone has squandered his majority! Behold with what 
‘ divine skill Mr. Disraeli plies friend and foe, and is passing 
‘his Reform Bill.” Mr. Disraeli passed a Reform Bill, but 
when it was passed, it was Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, amended, step 
by step, as Mr. Gladstone directed. Which of the two men had 
succeeded ? Mr. Disraeli’s strength lay in understanding the 
House of Commons—that is to say, the last of the so-called 
Aristocratic Houses of Commons under Lord Palmerston. No 
sooner was Lord Palmerston dead, than Mr. Disraeli had already 
dressed himself in the departed statesman’s clothes. Critics used 
to call one another’s attention to the new way in which the new 
actor was trying to fill the old part. Mr. Kechter, in Hamlet, 
was not more interesting to playgoers than Mr. Disraeli to poli- 
ticians in the celebrated part of ‘ O/d Pam,’ a joke for everything 
on his lips, a rose-bud in his button-hole. The farce was of 
short duration, however,—mere funeral baked meats, a dreary 
revel, before the rising of another sun. 

It may be said that the drama is not concluded, and Mr. 
Disraeli’s career is not yet closed. It may yet remain to be 
seen how Mr. Gladstone will get on after the Irish Church Bill 
is passed ; when, for instance, the Irish Land Bill comes on next 
session, or later on, if that should pass, questions such as the 
disestablishment of the Church of England, or unforeseen cases, 
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such as a great war. Now upon all these cventualities we 

entertain so strong an opinion, that we shall not shrink from 
expressing it, or, what is even more dangerous, to give the 
rounds of our opinion. 

Mr. Gladstone’s triumph has two main corollaries, which no 
unbiased observer will think of denying—(1.) That the land- 
owners are no longer supreme; (2.) That the Dissenters are, 
(By Dissenters we understand all the advocates, whoever they 
may be, of the voluntary principle as opposed to the principle 
of State establishments, without respect of creeds.) From these 
corollaries we draw the following conclusions :— 

First, that Mr. Gladstone will pass his Irish Land Bill as 
triumphantly as he passed his Irish Church Bill. The only 
opponents to it will be those landowners who have resisted the 
abolition of the Irish Church. But they are already, we assume 
--if certainties can be called assumptions—beaten on the main 
question of their ascendancy. They will therefore renew the 
contest upon less advantageous ground; unless, indeed, Mr. 
Gladstone were to touch the sacred rights of property. But such 
a fear would be puerile. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright are, 
both, passionate and enthusiastic economists, and if the rights of 
property should ever be in danger, they would be the first to 
stand in the breach. They may, indeed—and to a certain 
extent, no doubt, will—advocate a certain amount of change in 
the tenure and conditions of property in Ireland, consistently 

_with the nature of the problem they have to solve. But, as in 
the case of the tithe-rent-charge, existing holders will be even 
more than compensated for the actual value. What will be 
touched, and the only thing which will be touched, will be the 
ascendancy of Irish landlordism, and its sentimental claims to 
dictate the legal form in which landed property is to be held 
against the imperial welfare. Now the right of the State to 
change the conditions of the tenure of property is axiomatic, 
and will -besides have received its newest illustration in the 
disendowment of the Irish Church. On the other hand, the 
defenders of the old régime of ascendancy are not likely to 
regain their ground. Upon this point the Dissenters, who 
have given Mr. Gladstone his past victories, will follow him 
toaman. Therefore, the Irish Land Bill will pass. 

Our second inference is, that the Irish Land Bill being passed, 
there seems to be no other question upon which the landowners, 
as landowners—the only class in the country whom Mr. Disraeli 
understands—could make a landowner’s stand. If the English 
Church is to go, she will go, just as easily as the Irish Church. 
For a simple reason. The Dissenters having carried the day, the 
support of the Church is gone. In the event of the question 
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arising, Ireland, Scotland, and the English and Welsh Dissenters 
would disestablish her enthusiastically, and who would prevent 
it? That neither Mr. Gladstone nor Mr. Bright will press 
her disestablishment we are assured. That she may linger 
on, so long as she can control her ‘internal complaints,’ we 
allow. But if the day came, when she is to be disestablished, 
and Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli were both alive, then Mr. 
Gladstone, and not Mr. Disraeli, would be entrusted with the 
duty by the same country which entrusted Mr. Gladstone with 
the task, so brilliantly accomplished, of disestablishing the 
Church in Ireland. 

Our third inference is, that if a great war were to arise, which 
heaven avert, it could only in the present day be one which 
the nation approved, and not the war of a single class. In 
this case, there is nothing, that we can see, either in Mr. 
Gladstone’s or Mr. Bright’s past professions to prevent their 
undertaking the charge of it, and if their hearts were in it, 
two better war ministers the country would never have had. 
We may be sure that, whatever war Mr. Bright approved, 
would have the enthusiastic support of the whole nation. And 
when we consider Mr. Gladstone’s genius as a financier, his 
measured and controlled audacity, his vast command of 
detail, his scorn of incompetency and contempt of eye-service, 
his incapacity to stoop to jobbery of any kind, his unbounded 
powers of grave exposition and enthusiastic persuasion, the 
astounding facility with which he can survey the largest and 
most intricate subjects, his splendid decision and rapidity, and 
last, not least, his capacity for assiduous labour, and a physical 
energy so great, as to be lost sight of in the buoyancy and ease 
of his action,—all these qualities together, each in itself of the 
first order, present a combination such as no war minister in 
this, perhaps in any, country, has ever possessed. 

Putting these premises together we conclude, that, if spared, 
Mr. Gladstone has entered upon a lease of power which will be 
co-extensive with the duration of his faculties. 

It was long ago certain, that if the Peers passed the second 
reading of the Irish Church Bill, Lord Russell and Lord Grey 
would endeavour to induce the Peers to accept the policy of con- 
current endowment or levelling up. This policy is on their part 
not unnatural. They belong to that older school of statesmen, 
who sincerely believed it statesmanlike, by hook or by crook, to 
keep a Government hold, as a Government, upon the religion of 
the country, even though the flesh should be torn from their 
hands in the process. We should be the last to disown our 
profound debt of gratitude to Earl Russell in the long war he 
has waged for religious liberty. But let him not resist the con- 
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sequences, and turn away from the noble fruits of his earlier 
efforts, even when they outgrow his admeasurements. If the 
harvest is too great for his barn, let him, at the eleventh hour, 
take a leaf even out of Lord Palmerston’s book, and, in his last 
years, pull down and build greater. Nothing can stop the tide 
of voluntaryism. The Dissenters have given Mr. Gladstone his 
overwhelming majorities. Their motto is, ‘ A fair field, and no 
favour.’ Above all, no glebes, no houses, no badges by State gift 
of past or future prestige, no State patents against future comers, 
no future cases of conscience, no occasions to point the finger 
and say, ‘You ought not to do this or that, or think this or that, 
or the State would not have given you what you have,’-—but per- 
fect freedom, subject to the common law, perfect equality, equal 
dignity, equal liberty to think as you did, or think again, without 
loss of State caste, It is because the Dissenters have read this 
declaration in all Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, all his professions, 
all his actions, and in the most emphatic form, the revelations 
of his inner life in the ‘ Chapter of Autobiography,’ that they 
have cast all hesitation to the winds, and placed him in as fine 
a position as an English Premier ever occupied. 

Of course the Lords may, if they please, adopt the policy of 
concurrent endowments. It will be nothing surprising on their 
part. But we warn all liberals who care for their reputations 
against falling into the trap. We venture to avow a most 
positive conviction, that neither Mr. Gladstone, nor Mr. Bright, 
nor any of the statesmen who have had the conduct of this 
great and triumphant political movement, will for a moment 
condescend to retrace their steps and neutralize a policy 
sealed with overwhelming majorities in and out of the House 
of Commons. To do so would be to accept defeat on the 
cardinal principle of their Bill, under the flimsiest and most 
transparent veil. Lord Mayo, in a memorable speech, declared 
the policy of the Tory party to be a tentative policy of ‘levelling 
up,’ that is to say, of concurrent endowment. Upon direct op- 
position to this policy, Mr. Gladstone staked his success, framed 
his course, and finally appealed to the country. His opposition 
to Lord Mayo’s policy was one not in degree but in kind. On 
every possible occasion, in language the most unmistakeable, 
and terms of calculated boldness, Mr. Gladstone declared at 
once, and for ever, for the policy of absolute disestablishment 
and absolute disendowment—subject only, as of course, at 
personal interests. These declarations were made in a house 
described in the early part of last year by Mr. Bouverie, so 
being, so far as the liberal majority were concerned, com 
of a ‘discordant rabble,’ in which, by the bye, he himself was 
a prominent mover. He might have called it ‘the dregs of an 
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aristocratic phase of politics.’ This he said not out of concern 
for the fate of the liberal party, but to pour the vials of his 
Adullamite and aristocratic scorn on Mr. Gladstone’s qualifica- 
tions asa leader. ‘The same Parliament was described in the 
recent debate of the House of Lords by the Duke of Argyll in 
a very different spirit, but with his usual fearlessness and eleva- 
tion of sentiment, as ‘ thoroughly disorganized and demoralized’ 
—‘ without faith in any principle, without enthusiasm in any 
cause, without fidelity to any leader.’ This was the House in 
which Mr. Gladstone raised the standard of ‘ Justice to Ireland,’ 
and the disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish Church, 
—that apple of an English landowner’s eye, and anchor of his 
political soul. Yet, in such a House, resting on the moribund 
foundation of a moribund constituency, this contemptible leader 
instantly raised a majority of half a hundred votes out of con- 
fessedly none. What was the magic of this miracle? Not 
Mr. Gladstone’s sudden and personal popularity. He is no 
single-speech Hamilton. His parliamentary reputation is of 
old. At the very time, he was discredited, and in that very 
House (we say so with perfect simplicity), detested with a 
double detestation—by the Liberals, who had betrayed him, and 
by the Tories, who had outbid him. Whence then came this 
sudden and miraculous majority? From the British Catholics ? 
But they are, all in all, a small minority. From the Dissenters ? 
But the Dissenters are then supreme? From the Protestants as 
such? But then, what means all this pretended ‘ protestant’ 
hubbub and reaction! We always thought that the Dissenters of 
England are the backbone of the Protestantism of England. Yet 
the Dissenters of England, not to mention Scotland and Wales, 
are to a man, Gladstonian, and, after the most microscopic inves- 
tigation of the ‘Chapter of Autobiography,’ they remain to a 
man enthusiastically Gladstonian still. Now what does all this 
mean? By what Jesuitical contrivances did that Arch-Anti- 
Newdegate-and-Whalley, the Pope at Rome, hoodwink all the 
English, and Welsh, and Scotch Dissenters,who, by the admission 
of all parties, are, if they are anything, Protestant (that is to 
say with their liberty in their hand) and political (that is to 
say with both eyes in their heads)? Only one supposition really 
remains,—virtually Lord Derby’s. Mr. Gladstone appealed 
to the combination of all the great political parties in the State 
on the Liberal side. And, even in a moribund Parliament, the 
answer was electric and instantaneous. In their anger and 
alarm, the Conservatives instantly appealed to the Fanaticism 
of the country. The clergy of the Church of England began 
an active crusade among their congregations. Clergymen were 
known to refuse the Sacrament to voters who intimated approval 
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of Mr. Gladstone’s policy. No report, no lie, no calumny, no 
trick was too gross to be resorted to, in order to blacken Mr. 
Gladstone’s character, public and private, and to discredit the 
Liberal policy. Above all, the public was assured that the new 
elections would cover the Liberals with confusion, and tri- 
umphantly maintain the Irish Establishment. The whole sub- 
ject was ploughed and cross-ploughed over every square mile of 
the country ; nothing else was discussed; peers, baronets, 
squires, squireens, clergymen, ministers, lawyers, doctors, 
farmers, priest and layman, the whole country, with the press 
at its head, rushed into the arena. Long before the elections 
were over, the public had grown weary of the weary round of 
threadbare arguments, and a discussion ransacked into its 
minutest corners. The result came at last, and Mr. Gladstone, 


’ in the new Parliament, had more than twice the majority he 


had in the old—a majority so large as to be even politically 
phenomenal. 

His Bill corresponded with all his previous professions. 
Nothing more complete, more thorough, more coherent, 
more matured, or more considerate, had been laid before an 
English Parliament within the memory of man. It was so 
considerate, that after Mr. Gladstone’s speech, even the English 
landowners went about the lobby of the House of Commons, 
saying, that if such terms were offered to them, they would not 
care much if the English Church were disestablished also. The 
Bill was so matured, that, as it was repeatedly said, to accept any 
part was to accept the whole. It was swept through the iene 
past a raking fire which tested every joint in it successively, 
by undiminished and even increasing majorities. Even 
those parts, over which some Liberals at the outset shook 
their heads in doubt, such as the compensation clause to 
Maynooth, were passed triumphantly when their turn came. 
Meanwhile everything was done to inflame the country and 
divide the Liberal ranks in and out of doors. In vain. Day 
by day, week after week, the telegraph and the post reported 
the constituencies resolutely bent on carrying out Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy. His first speech was one of the masterpieces 
of the century, and took even the Opposition by storm. The 
publication of the Bill was a perfect ovation, and subsequent 
criticisms left it perfectly untouched. 

Such being the unadorned account of the past history of the 
Bill, how can any one accustomed to political forecast permit 
himself for one moment to suppose that Mr. Gladstone and the 
Liberal party will recede the fraction of one inch from their 
position and their principle, and by giving glebes and houses 
to all the denominations in Ireland, adopt, in power, the policy 
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which they overthrew, in opposition. _We may be quite certain 
that, short of softening of the brain, Mr. Gladstone is the last 
man in the world to cut his own throat by any such act of 
Selo de se. 

Not only would such a compromise bring one of the strongest, 
the most thorough, and the most straightforward governments on 
record into the most deserved contempt, but a policy more puerile 
and unstatesmanlike could not be imagined. We can even see Mr. 
Disraeli on his legs, and hear his speech. That would be a speech 
tohear. No, if there is one thing which has become moreaxiomatic 
than another in the present state of things, it is that the Dissenters 
can no longer be left out of the reckoning. More than that,—in 
shaping the religious policy of the country, they have become 
supreme. Voluntaryism in religion has won the day; Establish- 
ments have lost it, and will not recover their ground. Can 
anything more stupid be conceived, than that when the tide 
is running full in that direction, when the fate of the English 
and Scotch establishments is only a question of years,—in a 
country where the religious life is so strong, the religious mind 
so active, that the number and different forms of Christian 
organization are almost under yearly modification—England,— 
with the accumulated legacy of centuries of dreary religious 
difficulties,—should begin again to plant fresh plantations, and 
sow fresh religious difficulties broadcast over the land, at 
the very moment when for the first time in her political life 
she begins to see daylight out of her troubles. What! imprison 
a crowd of conflicting sects on beds of Procrustes, by granting 
them glebes, and lay down the principle that the government 
must give glebes and houses to every new sect under pain of 
new agitation? Has England, then, an American continent 
out of which to carve lands and glebes, and grant houses to 
all comers? One wonders what the men’s brains are made of, 
who can moot such policies. For a despotic government to 
pay religions out of the public cash box, that is conceivable 
and consistent ; but in a free country, in which religious bodies 
have been bursting their bonds and breaking bounds these last 
five hundred years, and all snatching in turn at the helm of 
the state, the proposal gravely to lay down the corner-stone of 
a bran new system of universal and concurrent endowment, 
this is probably as wild an idea as ever entered into the irre- 
sponsible heads of a political Agapemone. It will soon be 
disposed of, however. The talk that is heard is only worth 
recording, as a phenomenon, and test of old Whig and Tory 
wisdom on the first day of July in the year of grace, 1869. 

A journal for which we entertain unfeigned respect, the 
Spectator, lately said, that the most statesmanlike course on the 
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part of the Lords would be after disendowing the Irish Church, 
to re-endow the Catholic Church in Ireland, leaving the Pro- 
testant minority unendowed. ‘Such a policy,’ it says, ‘ would 
make Protestantism popular in a generation.’ We differ from 
this kind of policy fundamentally, and on the part of a journal 
remarkable for the generosity and elevation of its views, we 
could not see such a course even proposed without surprise. 
Unless, indeed, it was thrown out in irony. It might, no doubt, 
perhaps be = by such means to make £ Protestantism 
popular’ in Ireland. We hope there may be other means. 
But if it succeeded, it would only be the exchange of an un- 
blushing legislative propaganda and missionary establishment, 
for the Machiavellianism of a trick played by Parliament upon 
the people before their very eves. Can the Spectator for 
once have been dining with Mr. Disraeli and discussing hocus- 
pocus after dinner? To avoid by direct or indirect legislation 
encouraging or discouraging any religion, that is the modern 
policy. The end, essence, and sum-total of the present political 
movement is to rid the state of a// religious trammels and engage- 
ments, whatsoever. Weare going to disestablish and to disendow. 
Weare not going to re-establish or to re-endow—not even by side- 
winds. We have learned the disadvantages of one set of things, 
and after centuries of experience we are going to try the advan- 
tages of another state of things, for the sake of good government 
and social comfort. But what we are not going to do, is to saddle 
ourselves with the miseries of both states, without the advantages 
and compensations of either.* That is the meaning of Mr. 
Gladstone’s enthusiastic majorities. 

The Lords will pass Mr. Gladstone’s Bill pretty nearly as it 
stands. Maynooth will be fully compensated. Mr. Gladstone 
may condescend to grant the disestablished Church of Ireland, 
which, even on the present scale of disendowment, as time will 
certainly show, will remain inconveniently rich, at all events, 
the richest Church in the world, some further compensation. 
We earnestly and fervently trust not. The Irish Anglicans are, 
and still will be, the richest religious body in the world. If 
they love their religion, let them pay for it, without the abject 
mendicity and acquired flunkeyism of crying for a ‘ little more’ 
in sight of their poverty-stricken Roman Catholic brethren—if 
they will call them, brethren. 

The precise terms of accommodation we shall not even con- 
descend to discuss, for a very plain reason, that this is nota 
question for compromise or accommodation at all. To pretend that 


* Since the article was written we are happy to find that the Spectator 
does not advocate this policy, and admits that to do so would be calling 
for the moon. 
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it is a case for compromise between the Lords and the Commons 
is ludicrously to misconceive the whole circumstances of the 
case. It would be ludicrous enough if the question of re- 
lative authority were a new one; but in truth, the position of 
the Lords in the national economy has long ago been decided, 
and one can hardly help laughing at the doctrines which 
are implied in many of the recent utterances of professedly 
Liberal journals. Even the most ardent Tory organs have 
admitted the powerlessness of the Lords to resist the prin- 
ciple of the Irish Bill, and all, even the wildest Orangemen, 
hope to save from the fire, rests upon the strength of whatever 
amendments the Lords may be able to carry. They naturally 
wish to upset the principle of the Bill, in whole or in part if, 
not directly yet indirectly, by means of amendments. But on the 
part of persons professing themselves Liberals, however moderate, 
such a position is either illogical, or dishonest. Unless, indeed, 
they are prepared to affirm that Mr. Gladstone’s Bill is in 
itself imperfect, or that his policy is erroneous. His policy 
we do not here discuss. The country has sealed it. But as 
to the Bill, it so happens that, by the common consent of 
all men, who view it as a Bill intended to carry out a specific 
object, a happier or more perfect piece of workmanship has 
probably never been laid before the Parliament of this country. 
Enthusiastic friends and reluctant enemies, strong supporters 
and fastidious critics, have acknowledged, not in one, but in a 
hundred different ways, the Bill to be so admirably devised, that 
to concede one part is to concede all. Not only so, but this vast 
consent of opinion on the part of men of all shades has been 
slowly tested in detail by a series of amendments, and a series 
of discussions, both in the country at large and in the House of 
Commons, which are probably without parallel in our history. 
The end has been, that even those amendments which seemed 
to the sanguine minority the most certain stumbling-blocks to 
the fate of the Bill, proved the idlest cobwebs. 

Such being the case, where is the use of blinking the con- 
clusion? Either this result has been due to the weight of 
reason, or to the weight of the majority. If to the weight 
of reason, let who will sympathise with the Peers for wishing 
to reverse that decision by side winds, which they cannot 
resist on the principle. If only to the weight of the majority, a 
simple question arises:—Who is paramount, the Peers or the 
country ? It is all very well to talk of bullying the Lords, and 
coercing the Lords, but those who talk in this way virtually 
imply the ultimate right of the Lords to lead the country. 
We deny that right. We deny it, as absolutely and un- 
equivocally, in fact, as Lord Salisbury himself; and if pro- 
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fessedly Liberal papers could refrain from casting spurious 
doubts upon this long since settled question, they would greatly 
simplify discussions which they, of all people, are interested in 
not obscuring. There was no doubt a time when the Lords 
were, to all intents and purposes, masters of the country. They 
made and unmade kings, and governed the people. That day is 
past. If they have interests of their own to protect, they are at 
liberty to protect them, in common with such other individuals 
of the nation as may have similar interests at stake. As a 
House of Lords, they can claim no such right, except to be over- 
ridden. So far as they could be, if they possibly could be, the 
best and highest exponents of the national will, and not of the 
wishes of a class minority, they might perhaps aspire to retain 
a power in the country long ago forfeited. They may still, 
if they please, subserve certain national uses ; but, unfortunately, 
in all questions affecting the modern interests of the vast 
majority, and therefore touching their pretensions as a class- 
minority, they have shown themselves purely and without 
qualification, selfish, and, as far as they were permitted to 
be, obstructive. Far from being bullied, they have been 
treated with abject tenderness; yet have they not advocated 
within the last century a single measure for the welfare of the 
nation; while they have opposed every single measure, one 
by one, which the voice of the country has called for and time 
ratified. 

Has not the country, have not subsequent events abundantly 
ratified, Catholic Emancipation? Did the Lords from the height 
of their wisdom propose this great political act, or when proposed 
promote it by any means in their power? No, they pronounced it 
revolutionary, unconstitutional and ruinous. Did the Lords carry 
the Reform Bill of 1832? No, they brought the country in their 
resistance to it to the very brink of revolution, while they cried out 
that it was ‘ revolutionary,’ ‘ unconstitutional’ and ‘ fraught with 
ruin.’ Did they repeal the Corn Laws? Did they emancipate 
the Jews? Would they now permit a Jew to sit in their House 
without feeling contaminated ? Was the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws due to them? Is it to them the country owes the repeal 
of the Paper Duty? Would they have abolished the Church 
Rates? Would they have dispensed with the cat in the Army 
and Navy? Are they in favour of opening the universities to 
Dissenters? We grant them, the wisdom of having slowly and 
sulkily at the eleventh hour, always under virtual compulsion, 
followed in the wake of the national movement, and we believe 
that their hereditary instincts and long pedigree of political 
tact may enable them to do so for a considerable time to come. 
But the reign of class obstruction is obsolete and ought 
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to determine. And to pander to the pretence that their 
aristocratic instincts and the luxury of ascendancy can be 
allowed to deflect or mutilate one of the greatest political 
acts on record, is a superfluity of servility. They have been 
wise enough no doubt to pass the second reading of the Bill 
by the small majority of 33 in a House of 325. But now 
their apologists declare that, ‘of course’ the Lords have passed 
the second reading, but only in order to get rid of it on the 
amendments. And they are implored in the sweetest of gentle 
adjurations not to go ‘ too far.’ One would think them part of 
the Godhead. Those who think these tactics likely to succeed, 
must be singularly sanguine or curiously obtuse. For if the 
Liberals were to receive such a policy otherwise than with the 
scorn it deserves, they would prove themselves to be stupid 
beyond the stupidity of the traditionally ‘stupid party.’ 

The Lords having confessed that they abhor this Bill root and 
branch, and that they are only too weak, not too unwilling, to pull 
it up by the roots, why are they to be allowed to mutilate it by 
lopping off the biggest branches? They hold their position by the 
tenure, if they so please, of improving the expression of the 
national will, not of improving it away. If the country consents 
to leave them where they are, it is solely in consideration of suit 
and service on their part. As individuals they have, whatever 
other rights belong to other individuals in the body politic. As 
peers and members of the Upper House, they are servants, not 
Lords, of the country, and their suit and service is to carry out, 
not to stay—to strengthen, not to emasculate, the country’s 
declared policy. None but sycophants or partisans of class 
ascendancy can affect in the present day to care, nobody ought 
to care, what their feelings, what their opinions, what their 
prejudices, what their sentiments, what their policy is, apart 
Srom and against the feelings, opinions, sentiments, policy, of the 
nation. So long as they represent only their class, the day is 
past, when they deserve the slightest attention. So long on the 
other hand as they represent only the general minority, they 
deserve only the respect due to any-other minority,—rather 
less, for being what, as a chamber, they have no right to be, 
politically and hereditarily sectarian, instead of being politically 
national. 

How can a body be called politically national, which 
exclaims at every step of the national progress by the mouth 
of a tiny minority of able men, ‘ We follow in your wake, but 
‘out of prudence, not love. We detest your principles, we 
‘abhor your action, we denounce your character, your motives, 
‘ your objects, we prophesy your ruin, and if we must follow 
‘you, we follow you with fear and loathing, as we would 
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‘a mob of ‘thieves,’ and ‘ plunderers,’ and ‘ garotters,’ 
‘headed by ‘aJudas Iscariot,’ the chosen prime minister of 
‘ your vast majority.’ In what sense can such a body of men 
be called national? Who but fanatics can sympathise with 
such an attitude? What man of education, without shutting 
his eyes to every lesson of history during the last forty years, 
can deny that this has been their attitude throughout, or 
talk of ‘bullying the Peers,’ without smiling in his own 
sleeve. And yet, if, as a House, they have a raison d’étre 
at all, that raison d’étre is national. Otherwise they have 
none whatever, except that they exist. And if existence 
for their own purposes and policy against the national will, 
be their only claim, why should they continue to exist, 
as a delusive and powerless political faction, against a wiser 
and more substantial power, which they avowedly hate. The 
Lords are, so far as they are, for the nation; the nation is 
not for them. Some people talk as if the nation were an acci- 
dent of the Lords, instead of the Lords being an accident of the 
nation. If the Peers, as Peers, were wiser or better, or more 
cultivated, or more practised in the conduct of affairs, or more 
temperate, or more sagacious, or more provident, or more self- 
controlled, or, in a word, endowed with superior virtues to those 
of the majority of their countrymen, we, for our part, would be 
the first to contend for their superiority, and to defend their 
hegemony. But inasmuch as for every peer, be he never so wise, 
never so capable, so cultivated, so refined, so wealthy, hundreds, 
aye thousands of men can be found outside the peerage to equal, 
if not surpass him, we hold it contemptible to suppose that any 
particular kind of wisdom should reside in a body so composed, 
which should entitle it to go on for ever obstructing every 
great measure resolved upon by the country at large. We 
quarrel, not with a second chamber, as a second chamber. Our 
quarrel is with an order of men, who by their whole conduct and 
unblushing professions prove that they are only an order, a 
purely selfish order, who look at every conceivable question not 
through the glass of the national welfare, but through class -pre- 
possessions, for whom, when they do not put them forward 
themselves, people are found to bolster up antiquated affectations 
of superiority in blood and birth, which in a nation of monkeys 
would be tolerably amusing ; but in a civilized nation profess- 
ing, for the most part, equality before God, are without a name. 
When every vestige of class privilege is swept away, when the 
Peers have no luxuries of ascendancy, no class badges, no pet 
religious privileges, which do not belong to every otler member 
of the community, then the House of Lords may do good work, 
and may become, what now it is not, a national house. When, 
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instead of opposing every great measure, and delaying every great 
improvement, the Lords show themselves from the ‘height of 
their superiority’ bent, as a house, on promoting every advance 
in equal legislation, and the general welfare—when, as a house, 
they show themselves ardent promoters of perfect religious 
liberty—when they prove the depth of their own convictions, as 
a house, by a genuine and complete respect for the convictions 
of the poorest Irishman who kneels in the mud of his own 
cabin, and the poorest Englishman who goes to his humble con- 
venticle ; when they are possessed, as a house, with a determi- 
nation to raise the education of the country to a level with its 
wealth, its history, and their dignity—when they show, as a 
house, as great an anxiety for the education of the peasant as of 
the peer, as deep a solicitude for the dignity of the village 
school, as for the pride of their Etons and Harrows; when, as 
a house, they rise to the patriotism of insisting that the British 
army shall be in the true sense a national force, the most 
scientific and highly educated in the world, as befits the wealth 
of the country—then we shall be the first to proclaim the 
House of Lords a national house; the first to defend their 
policy, their motives, and their position. Then we may perhaps 
admit, with ‘Ich Dien,’ in the Times, that the Lords can be 
the trustees of the nation. 

The spirit in which many persons and many writers defend 
the Lords and extol their abilities, at the expense of the Com- 
mons, is not unlike the sophistry by which the Southerners in 
America were held up to the sympathy, the Northerners to the 
execration, of the public during the American war. The South 
were chivalrous gentlemen, the North snobs and blackguards ; 
the South suffering lambs, the North ravenous wolves ; the South 
a heroic minority, the North a brutal majority ; the South con- 
stitutional martyrs, the North revolutionary thimblerigs—the 
truth being, that the worst blackguardism, the worst rowdyism, 
and the worst snobs, except what we ourselves sent from Ireland, 
had their origin in the South, while the great bulk of the 
education and the refinement of America was in the North; that 
the South fired the first shot, while the North was dragged into 
the war as a mother is dragged from her children ; that the South 
never ceased to plot and circumvent the constitution for the selfish 
purposes of a slaveholding caste, while the North never even 
attempted in the origin to abolish slavery, but was content to let 
it die out a natural death by the policy of isolation and circum- 
scription. Yet the moment the North showed a determination 
to uphold the sovereignty of the nation, and a national policy, 
against the faction and disloyalty of a sectional class, they were 
called bullies, blackguards, brutes, revolutionaries—everything 
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they did was wrong, everything the South did was right. Not 
until the Southerners were crushed past redemption did we hear 
of anything but their heroism, their skill, their genius, their 
generosity, their tenacity ; and, on the contrary, first, the cow- 
ardice, the blundering, the stupidity of the Northerners, and 
then, their cruelty, bloodthirstiness, and lust of power. These 
tactics are the exact counterpart of the tactics adopted in refer- 
ence to all questions in which the Lords and Commons are con- 
cerned. Ifthe Lords are told they are no better than other men, 
those who say so are charged with arrogance, presumption, vul- 
garity, and accused of bullying the peers. If it is said that the 
Lords are ‘not very wise,’ a long list is made out of able peers 
in the Upper House, and every available man scraped into it, 
and deducting then the leading men of the Government and the 
Opposition in the Lower, it is asked whether there is so much 
wisdom left in the residuum of more than six hundred members, 
who, it is said, are also ‘not very wise.’ It would be impossible, 
we think, to obscure a transparent question with more unskilful 
disingenuity. Nobody says—we are not aware that Mr. Bright, 
or Mr. Mill, or any Radical politician, speaking responsibly, says 
—we certainly never could or would, pretend—that the Lords 
are, as individuals, ‘imbecile’ or ‘drivelling.’ Some few of 
them may happen to be so, just as some few of the members of 
the House of Commons may happen to be both drivelling and 
imbecile. Some of them are. And drivel for drivel, frankly we 
think House of Commons drivel the worst of the two. Optimi 
pessima. But we do emphatically profess our belief in the poli- 
tical superiority of the House of Commons as a political body, 
both in its composition and its results, as a whole, over the House 
of Lords :— 

I. As to results. Every great legislative improvement which 
this country has witnessed, and the country ratified, has been 
initiated by the Commons, and enthusiastically carried by the 
Commons, against the stubborn resistance of the Lords, who, as 
Lord Lothian confessed lately, in accents which seemed to us 
both touching and manly, remain unconverted still. 

II. As to composition. 

(1.) The House of Commons is a picked assembly of com- 
peting candidates, who for the most part have taken very 
considerable trouble to get there, and who, as a rule, would. not 
get there, but for some qualities of superior ability, courage, 
ambition (in whatever degree), to the common run of their 
fellows. The Lords are simply born and bred, and get into the 
House of Lords in rotation, by birth. Individually, they are 
common English gentlemen, unselected, unless Darwinially,— 
and even then what the result of the selection is, we ee 
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(2.) In a certain very limited sense—still in some senses—the 
House of Commons is chosen from the country at large. The 
Lords, a few hundred men, simply reproduce themselves, with 
what luck, in so small a drawing, they may get; while, with 
here and there an exception, all their best men are (virtually) 
life peers, trained elsewhere. 

(3.) The House of Commons is in unbroken relation with the 
constituencies. It represents their feelings, and must study it, 
from day to day. The Lords are a class, with a small list of 
class interests, all stereotyped alike ; and they study and stereo- 
type themselves. 

(4.) The House of Commons is composed of members who 
are under a constant sense of positive and practical responsibility 
to bodies of men which can, at all events, dispense with their 
services. The Lords are responsible only to themselves. They 
may, if they please, act as if they were responsible to the 
country. They never, during this century at least, have done 
so. Their attitude towards those whom they in the end reluct- 
antly succumb to, is invariably : ‘We hate you for demagogues ; 
your action is revolutionary, you are leading us to ruin ;’ and 
the people to whom they say this, with different degrees of 
bitterness and virulence, according to the importance of the 
occasion, are only the vast majority of the nation ! 

(5.) The House of Commons, preponderance of landowners 
apart, is truly national ; the House of Lords, truly sectional and 
sectarian. 

On all sides we hear Lord Salisbury’s abilities and statesman- 
ship extolled. We have much to say in praise of his weight as 
a debater, his honesty as a politician, and the high ground upon 
which, with Lord Carnarvon and General Peel, he has striven, 
by word and deed, to place the political morality of his party— 
but we are unable to see how a series of disastrous political 
failures, ending in the calamitous disruption of his own party, 
can be dignified with the name of statesmanship. Lord Salisbury 
has a character, and a back-bone, and an individuality, and that 
goes a long way towards making astatesman; or rather, it goes 
a long way towards furnishing him with those negative qualities 
without which a man may be an administrative machine, but 
cannot be a statesman. But we imagine choice between rival 
policies must count for something in the appraisal of statesman- 
ship. What article in the creed of modern English politics, 
which the majority of the country has carried, and twice 
approved, has Lord Salisbury, first as Lord Robert Cecil, 
then as Lord Cranbourne, not bitterly resisted, and stamped 
with the sharply cut seal of his aristocratic scorn. Sweet are 
the uses of adversity. Lord Salisbury’s recent lesson has 
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no doubt somewhat enlarged his views, somewhat mellowed his 
language (we say somewhat—for his attitude in the House of 
Lords, during the first debate on the Irish Church, was, when 
analysed, sufficiently cynical). Talk of bullying the Peers 
indeed! Can anything be more generous than the way in 
which Lord Salisbury has been treated by all his former critics ? 
Had he been Prince of the Islands of the Blest he could not 
have been more tenderly handled than he has been by the 
radical press. And yet they could not have forgotten his hard 
and narrow views, his hard and narrow logic, his rasping intole- 
rance, his parliamentary and almost brutal levity, his bitter and 
concentrated enmity and opposition to every detail of the national 
as distinguished from the aristocratic policy. His speeches 
against the admission of the Jews into Parliament were remark- 
able for a degree of calculated cynicism worthy of a slave-owner 
forbidding the marriage of his daughter with one of hisown slaves. 
His tone towards the Dissenters was that of the coldest and 
most resolute inquisitor. His speeches in the Reform debates of 
1866 were impressed with so defiant a levity, a patrician scorn 
of the lower orders so deep, such a contempt for the popular 
bases of the constitution, and so offensive an impertinence 
towards the advocates of popular rights, that it was difficult to 
listen to him without pity. Even worse was his attitude with 
regard to that great and lofty object of every patriotic English- 
man, still more of every cultivated scholar and gentleman, and 
one should think,—which should be so above all, of that order of 
men in the country, who if their claim to political existence be 
not to teach the meaning of the word EXxcELsIor, have none— 
the Nationalization of our Universities. Upon all these and 
other questions, Lord Robert Cecil and Lord Cranbourne’s 
speeches, for any one who refused to take future possibilities into 
account, would be the final and most crushing answer to the 
possibility of looking upon him as, in any sense but the lowest, 
a statesman. And yet they expressed, though uttered in the 
Commons, in their very quintessence, every political sentiment 
of the House of Lords as a House of Lords which even now that 
House holds to with a grip of steel. Compare, for instance, with 
such a career the course of so modest a member of the House of 
Commons as Mr. Lefevre. We purposely choose one of the 
youngest of the Liberal politicians in the House. On which of 
all these questions has he been wrong? Yet he cannot be 
accused of having been a popularity-monger. When but a 
few years ago Mr. Lefevre began his political career, by 
his manly and laborious speeches on the Alexandra and the 
Alabama questions, he bravely took up his position against, a 
contemptuous and moribund majority among a knot of young 
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men, who were sneered at by the older politicians as University 
Radicals. We remember how, much older wiseacres condescended 
to smile at Mr. Lefevre’s foolhardiness and radical ‘ crotchets.’ 
The country, at all events the classes in power, were, it may be 
said, dead against him. Yet they have quickly come round 
(with whatever grace), and time has proved only too well, how 
courageous, sagacious, and statesmanlike were his views. ‘The 
‘Married Women’s Property Bill,’ again, which is really his, 
is an instance of statesmanship of a very high order. No mea- 
sure, so unobtrusive and so little noticed, is likely, we think, 
to have so deep an effect on the civilization of the lower classes. 
We hope on some future day to discuss the question at greater 
length. Suffice it here to say, that Mr. Lefevre, out of the 
tangle of the new question of Woman’s Rights, had the 
sagacity to pick out the very knot which was ripe for legis- 
lation—one, too, which goes to the root of the family life of 
the bulk of the nation. This is high praise; but Mr. Lefevre 
deserves it. Another man of the same standing and the same type, 
Mr. Trevelyan, took up the subject of Army Reform. Neither 
of these men have been insolent debaters, or spent their time in 
sharpening envenomed epigrams, to catch applause or wound 
a foe. They instantly set themselves to do the work of the 
country, and, if possible, leave their mark upon the Statute 
Book. On repeated occasions, both Mr. Lefevre and Mr. 
Trevelyan have made speeches in the House of Commons, 
which, if delivered in the House of Lords, would have been 
praised to the skies, and taken to prove the great capacity of 
that hereditary assembly. 

If we are asked—How we can compare Lord Salisbury with 
Mr. Lefevre or Mr. Trevelyan? we answer, Why not? If the 
Marquis of Salisbury had been plain Mr. John Bright,—who 
would have cared for his flippant logic, or his scorn, or his policy 
of bitter obstruction, bitterly worded, even when placed where it 
always was placed, on the floor of the House of Commons, as 
with the stamp of an ox, so irresistibly did he impress his 
hearers with the immutability of patrician resistance to every- 
thing generous, everything unsectarian, everything truly 
national and humane. Yet Lord Salisbury is upheld by 
aristocratic critics as a statesman, and the Lefevres and 
Trevelyans are dismissed with contempt as ‘ third-rate 
men.’ We dispute the standard of definition. And it seems 
to us, that if the national cause—national utility, sagacity in 
framing and selecting a national policy, industry in the national 
service, combined with all the qualities necessary to fulfil 
that service, even though it should not include the inclination to 
‘orate’ upon all subjects in order to obstruct them all, but only 
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the capacity to defend and advocate what ought to be advocated 
and defended—then we say Lord Salisbury has hitherto failed to 
prove himself a first-rate man, and comes off as a statesman very 
unequally in the comparison with even very junior members of 
the House of Commong. 
Against the praise bestowed upon the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
Appinence, we have not very much to say. We were a little 
rprised, it is true, at the explosion of ‘hallelujahs’ with which 
the first s of a suddenly promoted partisin and known 
rhetor, felts still better known rhetor and partisan, 
was greeted ‘by a somewhat nondescript medley of appraisers. 
Those who, night after night, saw the eager avidity with which 
the Bishop of Peterborough, (invariably pointed out as, ‘ the 
new bishop,’) hung upon the debates in the House of Commons 
upon one particular question, are apt, perhaps, to think it nothing 
so very wonderful, if he should, out of the abundance of so 
much cheer, being promoted ad hoc, have made a fairish speech. 
So fair indeed it was, that the Lords lay back and felt as if—for 
once at least in their more than mortal fourscore years and ten— 
it had fallen to their lot to drink political shandygaff. To our 
mind, there was something saddening in these merry episcopal 
antics of bran new episcopal attorneys, craftily selected at the 
eleventh hour in the cause of naked injustice and a wicked 
ascendancy. For, let critics write and talk as they please, the 
political struggle in Ireland for religious ascendancy has been 
in all its features, all its essentials, all its consequences, wicked ; 
episcopal attorneys notwithstanding. If any one points to 
the very different performance, of a very different man, in 
the same debate, we applaud the tone, the spirit and stateman- 
ship of such a man as the Bishop of St. David’s as fervently as 
we do Mr. Gladstone’s. Bishop or no Bishop whether we 
agree with him or not, our motto is justice, liberty, religious 
equality, humanity. But the height of one Bishop only serves 
to illumine the darkness of the others, not necessarily as 
individuals, but certainly as the advocates of establishment. 
Lord Russell and Lord Derby are virtually life-peers, in that 
they got their training elsewhere. Among peers who may be 
looked upon politically as more distinctively hereditary peers, 
the Duke of Argyll, Lord Granville, Lord Grey, Lord Carnarvon, 
may be taken as distinguished representatives of their order, so 
distinguished that they would adorn any legislative Assembly. 
But when these are subtracted with Lord Salisbury, Lord Cairns 
and one or two Bishops—what remains? Politically speaking, 
nothing but House of Commons mediocrities. Whereas, the 
House of Commons is crowded with men of distinctive mark, 
whose speeches, if made in the Lords, would create a sensation. 
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That the House of Lords might, if animated by a truly national 
spirit, do good in improving legislation, is possible, but the very 
first element in it is wanting ; they are in spirit essentially secta- 
rian, puffed up with their own privileges, and essentially, in their 
policy and instincts, anti-popular, and still more anti-national. 
It is with shame, that in contributing a page to the contem- 
porary history of our time, we should have to record on the part 
of civilized, educated, and self-respecting men the explosion of 
servility which followed Mr. Bright’s moderate and manly letter 
to his constituents, and with surprise, that a peer could be found, 
who in the position of leader of Her Majesty’s Government in 
the Upper House, should so far have forgotten the pride which is 
at all events one redeeming feature of class privilege, as to con- 
descend to convey Mr. Bright’s apologies to their Lordships. 
Much as we respect Lord Granville, and sincerely as we admire 
his qualities, we think he might have spared himself—and the 
House of Lords—such a humiliation. If this is the precedent, 
which henceforward is to prevail, let it be understood, that 
whereas noble Lords, spectacled and grey-haired, may call the 
policy of the Country, of the House of Commons, and of the 
Government, a policy of ‘thieves’ and ‘robbers,’ and do so 
ublicly, with impunity and without apology, a statesman whose 
or devotion to the national cause, and whose wisdom and mode- 
ration are known to all buta class minority, may not say, in a 
letter to his constituents, that those who use such words and 
support such sentiments are ‘not very wise.’ Monstrous impro- 
priety truly! Prodigious vulgarity! Astounding coarseness! 
And the man, whose life has been one long chain of passionate 
endeavours to achieve what he believed to be for the good of his 
country ; who through years of class hatred, class calumny, and 
class malediction has been true to his ends; who through good 
report and evil report has never looked either to the right, or to 
the left; who undeterred by malignity, unspoilt by praise, has 
gradually risen to be one of the greatest orators which this or any 
other country has ever produced; whose prodigious and almost 
unprecedented power of stirring the proudest, sedatest, and 
stubbornest nation in history to its very depths, was never 
used for personal, malicious, or any other but the most 
patriotic and philanthropic ends; whose white hairs and 
the late recognition of an all but unanimous realm, find 
on the ground of his youth, triumphant, but unchanged, 
quietly waving aside with simple deprecation a great office 
which he is entreated to take, on the unaffected ground that 
his health is no longer quite the same; that the country does 
not yet agree with him in the views he would there carry out 
if true to his past professions, and with unconscious nobility 
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offering to take a minor office, where he ‘ might do a little good, 
and might prevent some harm,’-—this is the man, who is called 
upon to send an apology to an assembly of men, who virtually 
have called him the apologist of theft, robbery, and sacrilege, 
and who has simply said, that they are not very wise, and might 
be wiser. Such are the examples which leave their brand upon a 
system. We need not commend this instance to the constituencies. 
They have already enrolled, engrossed, properly. digested and 
docked it for future use. ‘he reign of privilege over personal 
worth, of birth over national service, establishments over freedom 
of thought, may last a long time, but even long lanes have turns. 
To attack privilege is not to preach revolution. But it is im- 
possible to witness the degenerate fruits of a long reign of privi- 
lege, both in Peers, Landowners, and Establishmentarians, as 
politicians, without feeling how incompatible is privilege with 
national manliness, national sobriety, and national ideals. When 
we find an archbishop, supposed to be a pattern of scholarly 
refinement, after a life of ambitious drudgery, calling the Prime 
Minister—known to be a devout Christian and high-souled gentle- 
man—a garotter ; when crowded meetings applaud fanatical 
speakers for calling a statesman, supported by a vast majority of 
the country, a ‘Judas Iscariot ;? when a policy of elementary 
justice, supported by the testimony of generations of great states- 
men, and finally sealed by overwhelming national majorities, is 
called a policy of ‘ thieves’ and ‘robbers,’ not by stump orators, 
but by respectable peers speaking publicly, not only at meetings 
selectly called by ticket, and dubbed demonstrations, but even in 
the House of Lords itself, we naturally conclude that peerages, 
and establishments, and privilege generally, are not favourable 
to statesmanship, or even the common decencies of ordinary civi- 
lization. Yet their apologists are the fine gentlemen, who, if 
language far less violent is used in a meeting held by plain 
working men, lash it with the scorpions of their polished rage 
and transparent hatred; but if a casual bishop, cunningly ap- 
_— makes a brilliant speech, or a few peers, most of them 
ife peers (for all purposes of just comparison), concoct an ordi- 
narily good speech after months of preparation and in a traditional 
land of great public speakers, straightway they fall down in con- 
vulsions of adulation. Strangest of all the men who are thus 
afflicted with a falling sickness, are mostly the equals of any 
average peer in all the other virtues and qualities which belong to 
humanity and civilization, and in ability and attainments vastly 
their superiors. 
Again we say, to advocate the cessation of class legisla- 
tion, class privilege, class adulation, be that class peer or 
peasant, manufacturing or mechanic, is not to advocate revo- 
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lution. ‘England for England,’ and ‘All for All’—that is 
our motto; and if that is a revolutionary idea, to that extent 
we confess our revolutionary spirit, and admit our end. In 
the noble words of the least revolutionary, but not the least 
sterling of English statesmen, in Mr. Forster’s words, we 
avow it to be our end and polar star in politics, ‘That no 
: gpecial class shall guide the destinies of England—that not 
‘the aristocracy, nor the bourgeoisie, no, nor yet the working 
‘class, shall govern England— but that England for the future 
‘is in truth to be self-governed ; all her citizens taking their 
‘ share, not by class distinction, but by individual worth.’ This 
is our standard, by this we are prepared to stand and fall. = 24 

If we might venture, after the recent catastrophe which has 
overtaken Mr. Bright, to address a few words to so supernal a 
body of men as the peers, not without a sidelong glance at their 
brother-landowners, we should say— 


‘Contemplate yourselves, and consider wherein you differ from the 
rest of the community, except in the possession of certain material 
advantages, so prodigious, that if you were personally worthy of them, 
you ought to be as angels of light compared with chimpanzees and 
gorillas. And yet you are but as other men are, rarely better, often 
worse. From your birth upwards every advantage fortune holds in 
her lap is showered upon you. You have the most beautiful and 
delicate mothers to love and tend and inspire you with every noble 
and exalted ideal ; you are surrounded with every object which can 
foster your sense of beauty and gentleness and humanity ; you have the 
richest and most invigorating food, the purest air, the most abundant 
exercise, the utmost freedom ; you have schools so splendidly endowed, 
universities so magnificent, that their splendour is the envy of the 
world—and how have you used these privileges? What is the result? 
That if you were mixed up among five hundred thousand of your 
countrymen, you would be indistinguishable from the rest, except in 
many cases to your disadvantage; that if the life of a stranger 
depended upon picking out of the crowd those, who, from all he could 
gather, ought to be peers, you would probably all be passed over ; 
that if you had to compete before a perfectly impartial and perfectly 
competent tribunal, free from all bias, with the rest of that crowd, in 
statesmanship, in political knowledge, in oratory, in authorship, in 
science, in art, in military and naval achievements, you would literally 
disappear. The schools and universities, founded by patriots of old 
for the good of the whole nation, you engrossed for yourselves, 
and having pampered some, and left the others to rot, you so 
degraded what you had stolen that they sank beneath the con- 
tempt of modern opinion, and there would remain, but for the 
breath of that quickening and irresistible spirit which you call revo- 
lution—the country, civilization. Your lives are, for the most 
part, divided into two halves: one-half is spent in sowing your 
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wild oats, and squandering the money you never deserved—the other 
in tying up what is left, so that your sons may not follow your 
wretched example ; but whether by your devices you hurt the country 
or ruin its laws, you care not. Your ideals, your pursuits in youth, 
are around of visits and amusements. If you go no further than 
this—if you are not gamblers, if you do not plunge into the vortex 
of one or other of the European capitals or your own—you ‘are held 
up to admiration as patterns of existence. If you aspire to higher 
flights of human enjoyment, it ends, perhaps, in a trifling execu- 
tion for a hundred thousand pounds or two being put into your 
ancestral mansion, while some obscure foreigner and “ blackguard 
Yankee,” who has made his fortune in his lifetime by his industry, his 
courage, and his honour, spends his earnings by the half-million in 
experiments to better the condition of your poor. If you sometimes 
read a novel, you are said to be literary; if you go to a theatre, or look 
at a picture, you are a patron of the fine arts ; if you write a trashy 
book, you are a genius ; if before the hair has condescended to adorn 
your chin, you make a fluent and insolent speechicle, in which you 
treat ministers, to the height of whose slippers you never can rise, as 
almost beneath the level of your impertinence, you are a young man 
of great promise, and the Prime Minister tells you so before a sympa- 
thising House of Commons, with evident kindliness and goodwill, as if 
he were grateful to you for having, at so early an age, had the conde- 
scension to insult him to his face in public.’ 


For our part, it is no article in our creed, no part of our 
policy to grudge the peers and landowners their advantages— 
but that they should be worthy of them, if they can; and if 
they cannot, to make up their minds to be set aside, to cease 
to stand in the way of the national advancement—and soon. 
But if they would be worthy of their position, their first duty 
is to cease to be a class and become national. We would say 
to them in all simplicity :-— 


‘ Forget yourselves, and you will not be forgotten, Care only for 
the people, and the people will not cease to care for you. Throw 
your privileges to the winds, trample caste and class under foot, and 
you will be exalted. Throw the parchment of your pretensions out of 
the window, and you will be respected. Leave the House of Lords to 
take care of itself, and come politically down among the people, 
and you will be politically loved. Throw yourselves, with all the 
advantages of your position, into the amelioration of all classes, and 
let all see that you wish all men to be more free, more educated, 
more comfortable, more untrammelled by caste, and class, and creed, 
and you will be helped. Prove to all men that land, and labour, and 
commerce, are all equally honourable in your eyes, and that you are 
as jealous for the dignity of the poorest man’s conscience, and the 
honour of his creed, as of your own. And when you have ceased to 
outrage one-half your countrymen, by telling them their sects are 
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false, yours true, and to insult the other half by confessing, that your 
establishments are but your rural police, the pawn of their morality,— 
then, perhaps, you may retrieve that political honour and respect 
which you have too long forfeited, and then, perhaps, you may rise 
to the dignity of remorse, that you could ever fall so low as to have 
accepted the gratuitous humiliation, the unmerited apology, of one 
of England’s manliest sons, her noblest philanthropists, and lofties 
orators—John Bright.’ 


Note on the Art. ‘ Brahmo Somaj of India.’—Brit. Quart. Rey., No. xcvm1. 


Miss Collet, a personal friend of Mr. Keshub Chunder Sen, writes to us 
to correct certain statements concerning him, made at the close of the 
article on the ‘ Brahmo Somaj of India,’ in our last number, pp. 541,-2. 
She says: (1.) That the second lecture delivered by Mr. Sen (on ‘ Great 
‘ Men’) was in no sense a retractation of the first (on ‘ Jesus Christ’), but 
was intended to rectify the impression made upon some of his friends by 
the first, that he was likely to become a Christian. (2.) That the 
reviewer is in error in saying that ‘ the name of Jesus was not uttered 
‘once during the pi address ;’ for Mr. Sen expressly called him 
‘the Prince of Prophets,’ who ‘ did infinitely more good to the world than 
‘the others, and deserves, therefore, our profoundest reverence ;’ and 
that a third address of Mr. Sen’s, given last — on ‘ Regenerating 
Faith,’ and evincing unabated sympathy with Christianity, is not men- 
tioned by the reviewer. (3.) That the statement that ‘ Keshub Chunder 
‘ Sen permits the more degraded of his followers to prostrate themselves 
‘before him, and worship him,’ is not true; in proof of which Miss 
Collet quotes frem a letter written by him, concerning this report, to 
Miss Carpenter, of Bristol (who knew him well in India), and expresses 
the highest opinion of his character). To her he says: ‘The absurd 
‘paragraph in the newspapers you allude to has created some sensa- 
‘tion here; and those who are not well-disposed towards our cause 
‘have taken advantage of it. I have not deemed it proper to con- 
‘tradict or reply to it, as it involves a most ridiculous charge, which is 
‘beneath notice, and which time will prove unfounded. God sees my 
‘heart, and I am conscious I do not stand convicted before Him in this 
‘matter. How can I, sinner as I am, and myself in need of salvation, 
‘undertake to be a redeemer unto others? All that I have done, and 
‘ still do, is humbly to pray for the salvation of my friends and country- 
‘men.... If any of my countrymen stand in need of the help of a 
‘ prophet, will they not naturally run to Jesus? Why will they stultify 
‘themselves, by resorting to a sinner like myself?’ 


[Respecting the first’point, we can only say that it is a matter of im- 
ression and interpretation, hardly, therefore, to be discussed here. 
oth lectures were published in English at the time, and were read by 
many. They are, we believe, accessible to any who may wish to see 
them. The writer of the article resided in India many years, and per- 
sonally knew Mr. Sen. His judgment was formed not only upon a 
perusal of both lectures, but upon the statement and description of a 
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correspondent who heard both, and who affirms that the native gentle- 
men understood the second lecture to be a retractation. 

(2.) Miss Collet has corrected the reviewer's errors in these points. 
The name of J esus is mentioned in the second lecture once. 

_(3.) Mr. Sen is the best judge whether a paragraph which appeared in 
his own newspaper, the Indian Mirror, containing such an assertion, 
should have been met with no public denial. In the absence of such, the 
reviewer was abundantly justified, on the evidence, in the assertion that 
he ,made; and our readers will judge of the explicitness or sufficiency 
of the denial privately given in the letter to Miss Carpenter.—Eb. ] 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY , AND TRAVELS. 


Life and Times of Edward the Third. By Witt1am Loneman. 
Two volumes. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


Mr. Longman has become an historian by accident, and in this way has 
added another to the honourable list of literary publishers, and with a 
success which is on the whole deserving of high commendation. Mr. 
Longman undertook some years ago to lecture to the members of the Chor- 
leywood Association on the early history of England, which he con- 
tinued down to the death of Edward II. His studies for these lectures 
led him to undertake the more serious task of writing the history of 
Edward III. Knowledge of these circumstances is necessary, in order 
to account for certain peculiarities in this book, and for certain charac- 
teristics in its author, as an historian. As a continuation of the lectures, 
Mr. Longman has not thought it necessary, in the history, to give us any 
information concerning Edward before his accession to the throne; this 
is to be regretted, inasmuch as a knowledge of his early life and circum-: 
stances is essential to an intelligent apprehension and judgment of much 
that he did and was as king. An historian is both bora and made, in a 
sense more imperative than is true in respect of most men; the poet, the 
artist, the musician, the warrior—all must, to a distinctive natural genius, 
add much special cuiture; but the vast amount and variety of knowledge 
essential to the historian renders it necessary that he should, from the 
very beginning, be a diligent student of history. Mr. Longman, there- 
fore, comes to his task under a disadvantage. His book is not the 
ripened product of long years of preparation; it is the work of one 
accustomed to the exactness of critical and literary judgments, rather 
than to freedom of artistic composition and to fulness of historical know- 
ledge. It is another proof that the highest achievements of his‘ory 
are not possible to a man who simply accumulates knowledge for his 
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specific task ; and that the highest historical style—that which first fuses 
facts in the mould of history, and then artistically presents them in the 
reality, naturalness, and vividness of life—is the product of only es | 
literary practice. Mr. Longman evinces the most careful industry, an 
he writes in a lucid, unaffected manner ; but it must be confessed that he 
sometimes indicates the defectiveness of his underlying and surroundin, 
knowledge, that his historical portraiture wants fulness and richness, an 
that in his narrative he is somewhat cold and sometimes dull. He is 
often minute, without conveying the information we want, or minute on 
unimportant matters, while other matters are left in obscurity,—as, for 
instance, the domestic life and family of Edward,—he becomes a simple 
chronicler where his narrative should swell into glowing descriptions or 
animated portraiture. He rarely attempts the philosophy of history, 
although his chapter on Ireland indicates that he could do this with con- 
siderable success; and he never so estimates character as to subject his 
heroes to a full and formal historic judgment. The amateur character of 
Mr. Longman’s work is seen especially in his use of authorities, whose value 
he does not sufficiently discriminate. Froissart is, of course, his chief 
authority for the wars in France. Froissart has not inaptly been called 
the Herodotus of the fourteenth century, and he has both the faults and 
the excellencies of his prototype. He is reliable when he personally testi- 
fies to facts, but in his hands a good story loses nothing in the telling ; and 
weare often compelled to credit his pictorial imaginations with much, at any 
rate, of the colouring of the facts that he records, especially when, as in 
the earlier events of Edward’s reign, he depends upon secondary sources. 
There is, of course, nothing in common between Mtr. Longman’s plain, 
unadorned, earnest style, and Froissart’s piquant story-telling ; and this, 
perhaps, is one reason why Mr. Longman implicitly receives as gospel 
so much in Froissart that a fellow-feeling would have interpreted with 
necessary abatement. Like Josephus and the early English chroniclers, 
Froissart is a witness needing the cross-exgmination of a practised his- 
torical judge ; his testimony is of great value, if we know how to use it. 

But it is somewhat ungracious thus to begin with fault-finding, when 
we wish rather to commend a really good and trustworthy book. 
Although we cannot affirm of Mr. Longman’s history either great narra- 
tive eloquence or vivid pictorial power, it has other valuable historical 
qualities, with which the author’s professional habits have peculiarly 
endowed him. It is industriousiy careful, and scrupulously exact. His 
page may be a chronicle rather than a picture; but no pains have been 
spared to make the chronicle truthful ; the stamp of painstaking, con- 
scientious intelligence is upon every page. In style it is simple, un- 
affected, and perfectly lucid. Mr. Longman says what he has to say in a 
straightforward, earnest way, which is at once a charm and an assurance. 
He is never guilty of fine writing, and we may condone what is, perhaps, 
his undue severity, for the sake of his manifest sincerity. His judg- 
ments, moreover, are considerate and careful, and are clearly unbiassed. 
We can rarely, if ever, detect any foregone conclusion or prelimina 
theory. He isnohero-worshipper, as his representations of both Edward, 
and his son, John of Gaunt, will testify. But neither is he an iconoclast. 
Concerning both, he dispels some popular illusions. Edward was neither 
the great statesman nor the magnanimous hero of popular conception : 
in the qualities of a great ruler he was very inferior to his grandfather, 
Edward I., and often drifted where he should have steered ; nor was John 
of Gaunt the popular patriot which the traditions of his friendship with 
Wycelif, and, perhaps, the laudatory epithet of Shakespeare, have led 
people to think ; but both are very fairly exhibited. 
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We do not think his account of Wyclif is quite so successful, or even 
so impartial as the rest of his narrative. Why, among his authorities, 
does he utterly ignore Dr. Vaughan’s laborious monograph, which, if 
scholarly testimony be of any value, is one of the best and most complete 
accounts of the great Reformer that we possess? One would hope it is 
not because Dr. Vaughan was a Nonconformist, or because Professor 
Shirley permitted himself to write concerning his work in a way scarcely 
generous or even just. 

It is not easy to characterize the times of Edward III. The great 
events of his reign were the successful wars with Scotland, the wars 
with France, the stern and iniquitous measures against Ireland, the war 
with Spain, the black death—the social effects of which we are feeling 
still, Edward’s commercial policy, and the development of popular power 
and liberty. Upon these matters it is, of course, impossible here to touch. 

Superficially, the reign of Edward may seem to be the birth-era of 
most of the noble developments of our modern national life. The House 
of Commons—the Parliament of the people—successfully asserted its 
rights, and exercised powers which seem the first putting forth of modern 
popular liberties. Chaucer, the father of English literature, and Wyelif, 
the morning star of the Reformation, appear to be the first of an illustrious 
succession in letters and religion; but in the perspective of five centuries 
we do not realize how isolated they were, and how long the intervals that 
separated them from the legitimate issues of their life-work, and almost 
compel us to regard them as abnormal and accidental. They were not so 
much the great births of our modern liberties in literature and religion as 
they were the seeds thereof, destined to fall into the ground and die be- 
fore they produced much fruit. it is at all times difficult to determine the 
genesis of great men. Chaucer was to English literature what Homer was 
to that of Greece—not so much the first dawn, which brightens more and 
more unto the perfect day, as the morning star, shining long and solitary 
in the darkness before the dawn appears. Wyclif only continued those 
protests against the usurpations of the Pope which had always been 
characteristic of the British Church ; andthe bold demands of the House 
of Commons were traditions of old Saxon liberties, brought out under 
special exigencies, rather than the normal and calculated self-assertions of 
a people in the decisive struggle which secures their birthright. The 
Parliaments of Henry VIII. evince no growth or permanence of the 

opular rights asserted by those of Edward in the special exigencies of 
hie French wars; in every way they indicate retrogression rather than 

rogress ; nor can we award much praise to the commercial legislation of 

dward, or to the recognised relations of employers and employed in the 
social life of the nation. 

Nothing in the philosophy of history is more facile or more mislead- 
ing than hasty generalizations of causes. Liberty in nations is not 
merely a fluctuating wave; it is a rising and falling tide. We do not, 
therefore, deem the times of Edward III. more fruitful in the principles 
of our free modern life, than were the times of Alfred ; they are nearer to 
us, and the lines of our connection with them may be more distinctly 
traced, that is all. Perhaps the era of Edward ITI. is even more notice- 
able for the things that disappeared or received their death-blow in it, 
than for the things that were created or developed. Chivalry, for 
instance, of which Froissart is the last and greatest chronicler, virtually 

erished at Cressy ; in the very nature of things, it could not survive the 
introduction of gunpowder. Who can conceive of Napoleon sending to 
Wellington a message such as that of Du Guesclin to Salisbury, telling 
him, that ‘if he would come to Nantes he would fight him there?’ or of 
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Wellington replying.as Salisbury did, that ‘he had no horses, but that if 
* his adversary would lend him some, he would give him battle wherever 
‘he pleased.’ We agree entirely with Mr. Longman, that the decline of 
chivalry is not to be mourned ; it may be that in a rough and lawless age it 
softened some asperities, but ‘ however noble were some of the feelings and 
‘ actions associated with it, its general characteristic was a total disregard of 
‘ all but the vanity and pride of its ownorder.’ ‘The sport of the knights 
‘ was battle in the time of war, and warlike diversions in time of peace.’ 
Ifthe insane ambition of Napoleon were not so recent, we should say that 
the lust of mere fighting and conquest culminated in Edward III. 
Battles were the sport of kings, {invasion the gratification of personal 
pique or pride, and territories the dowries of marriage. Making every 
allowance for Edward’s necessities, owing to the spirit of his times, for 
the exigencies of his position in relation to his own subjects, and for the du- 
licity of the French king, nothing surely can be more incongruous or un- 
justifiable than his French wars. The brilliant achievements of Poictiers 
and Cressy, which, even allowing for the almost incredible exaggerations 
of Froissart, are among the most wonderful victories on record, do nothing 
to redeem this policy. What business had an English sovereign to 
squander the blood and treasure of the nation for territories in south- 
western France? The determination to conquer and to hold Aquitaine 
is as wanton and unjustifiable as the Crusades—both were the offspring of 
the insane spirit of chivalry. Nor does it lessen Edward’s responsibility, 
that Philip was often the aggressor, while Edward sought for peace. 
These were but episodical conditions of the struggle, which began in the 
ambition of Edward and righteously ended in his disaster. No history 
could more forcibly point a moral than that of the brilliant and barren 
conquests of the first part of his reign, and the disastrous and disgraceful 
failures of thelast. Upon no page of English history might the moralist 
more fitly write ‘vanitas vanitatum.’ Like an exhalation, Edward’s 
French dominions sprang up, and like an exhalation, the conquest of 
Calais excepted, they vanished, leaving two nations utterly impoverished 
and demoralized, and myriads of lives wasted. If the chivalry be a 
romance, the moral is a sermon; and this, perhaps, would be the most 
instructive way of treating the history of the period. In the meantime, 
Mr. Longman has furnished us with a thoroughly honest and painstaking 
history, by far the best we possess, of the period to which it refers. 


The History of England, from the Earliest to the Present Time. 
In Five Volumes. By Sir Epwarp 8. Creasy. Vol. L., 
being the History of Mngland to the end of the Reign of 
Edward I. Siaiied: James Walton. 


It is, we suppose, impracticable to combine in history the work of 
original investigator with that of the popular narrator, especially in a 
history that is compendious; probably because original investigation 
demands a minute determination of the meaning and value of evidence, 
the interpretation and authority not only of documents, but of in- 
ferences drawn from collateral and incidental testimony. Certainly, 
we never get both in one work. Mr. Froude, Lord Macaulay, Mr. 
Freeman, and other explorers of the primal sources of history, fill 
many volumes respectively with the history of a very limited period. 
A history of England, to be comprised in tive volumes, must necessarily 
be succinct; nor is it often the case that its author is able to verify 
from original sources all the incidents that he narrates. He must, of 
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necessity, accept for many parts of his history the testimony of men like 
Lappenberg, Palgrave, Freeman, Froude, and Macaulay, and form his 
judgments and statements on their conclusions. This is what Professor 
Creasy has done. His work, therefore, is not to be judged by the canons 
that we apply to the histories of the men whom we have named, but by 
the proper tests of a popular expositor—by the workmanship of the mint 
rather than of the mine. It is no conclusion against it that the thorough 
student will find in it nothing to help him, neither new discoveries nor 
new lights. Its test is, does he tell the tale for general readers, who 
need only a compendious and empirical knowledge of the course of 
English history, with adequate information, with a sound-understanding, 
and with narrative power? In replying to these questions, it is necessary 
to say first, that for the last eight years Professor Creasy has discharged 
his professional duties in Ceylon, prior to which he was for twenty years 
Professor of History in University College, London. His present work, 
he tells us, is founded upon the lectures delivered from the latter chair. 
It ‘ was planned,’ he says, ‘much of it was written, and some of it was 
‘ printed, many years ago.’ Several parts of it have been re-written in 
Ceylon, ‘in consequence of the new light that has been thrown on our 
‘ history by numerous publications which have appeared during the last 
‘eight years.’ Professor Creasy’s use of the treasures of the Record 
Office, and of the labours of scholars therein during his absence from 
England, has necessariiy, therefore, been very limited; for instance, he has 
not, apparently, made any use of Dr. Pauli’s researches, nor of Mr. Free- 
man’s great history of the Norman Conquest, which has almost re-created 
the ante-Norman period of our national history. He apologises for the 
absence of authorities, on the ground that his work is founded upon his 
old lectures, begun nearly thirty years ago, and that his ‘manuscripts 
‘do not in general give him the means for a complete set of references, 
‘and there is no copious historical library in Ceylon from which he 
‘ might now collect them.’ When we consider that the last thirty years 
have contributed more to our knowledge of the sources of history than 
all the generations that have gone before them, we shall feel how 
seriously defective a history must be, constructed under such conditions. 
Professor Creasy’s judgment is generally sound; his perceptions are 
clear, and his conclusions are fair. His work, however, is somewhat 
rosaic and curt, probably owing to the restrictive conditions of collegiate 
ectures, and to the limitation of space. He gives us none of the grand 
historical pictures which make the pages of Froude and Macaulay to 
glow; his descriptions are meagre, and lack the reproductive power 
of an historical imagination. In short, his merit is that he tells his 
story intelligently, clearly, eloquently, and with tolerable complete- 
ness; the completeness, that is, of a series of lectures; his style 
is bold, and free, and lucid ;—but his narrative is a chronicle rather 
than a history; it avoids detail, and sums up great questions in a 
sentence; while not unfrequently it summarizes in a paragraph the 
events of a dozen or twenty years. For instance: ‘Canute died on the 
£ 11th November, 1035, and his remains were deposited in the ancient 
‘ burial-place of the West Saxon kings, at Winchester. Two of his sons 
‘ (Harold Harefoot, 1035-1040, and Harthacnut, 1040-1042) reigned for a 
‘ short time after him; but on the death of the last of these,’ &c. (p. 161) ; 
and this is all we are told about the reign of the two sons of Canute. 
Little more than four pages comprise the reigns of Rufus and Stephen. 
Notwithstanding these shortcomings, Professor Creasy’s book contains 
much good writing and some very effective chapters, and it will be of 
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Service to students and getieral readers as a hand-book, hitting a con- 
venient medium between the larger histories and ordinary school-books. 
Even here, however, Mr. Pearson has anticipated him, and we think with 
greater success, 


History of the Reformation in Europe in the Time of Calvin. By 
J. H. Mertz D’Avsiené, D.D. Vol. V.— England, 
Geneva, Ferrara. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


We need not speak of Dr. D’Aubigné’s general characteristics as an his- 
torian ; they are as well known as those of Macaulay. Except Macaulay, 
no modern historian, perhaps, has been more widely read in England ; 
partly, because of the interest of his theme, but chiefly because of his 
graphic power of narration. His great work has many defects, but they 
are more apparent to the well-informed historical student than to ordinary 
readers; to the latter, his artistic disposition of his materials, and his almost 
dazzling brilliancy of style, have had atranscendent charm. Above most 
men, he has combined the instruction of history with the excitement of 
romance. It cannot be concealed, however, that the popularity which Dr. 
D’Aubigné’s earlier volumes commanded has very largely diminished, 
and that the publication of the last two or three has excited scarcely any 
attention. The lesson is an important one: that which is brilliant merel 
or mainly, soon palls ; while that which is careful and solid, even thoug 
dull, lives on in respectable and ever-growing reputation. Dr. D’Aubigné 
is undoubtedly distinguished more by pictorial effects and brilliant 
~—— than by severe analysis and patient judgment. In his ‘ History 
of the Reformation in the Time of Calvin,’ he came upon ground with 
which he was perfectly familiar ; his materials lay close to his hand, and 
his first three volumes far surpassed in historical value and interest his 
history of the Lutheran Reformation. His especial qualifications were, 
that he was an inhabitant of Calvin’s own metropolis, intensely patriotic, 
an gre ve gems J Protestant, and full of a just and noble pride in the 
part which Geneva had taken in the history of the Reformation. To 
search het records, patiently to disentomb the buried treasures of the 
past, to glean every scrap of information that can possibly throw light 
upon either Calvin’s personal history or the heroic struggles of the noble 
little city, and to put a careful and intelligent interpretation upon 
them, has been to him a peculiar labour of love; to which has been 
added the further inspiration of local sympathy, religious identity, and 
patriotic pride. Of all men, he was bound to glorify God in Calvin and 
in Geneva. 

We are bound to confess, however, that Dr. D’Aubigné is getting 
tather prolix. This fifth volume comprises only a period of two years. 
The contemporary history of the Reformation in England and Geneva 
during this period a related, Dr. D’Aubigné thinks that a couple 
more volumes will bring his work to a conclusion; but as he has to speak 
of the Reformation in Scotland, Denmark, Sweden, Hungary, and other 
parts of Europe, this is utterly impossible, unless he writes with a conden- 
sation that will be as undesirable as is the prolixity of the present volume. 
It is difficult to say where the different streams of the Reformation unite 
with each other. To such confluence, however, Dr. 1)’Aubigné proposes to 
bring them, and then ‘ to present the progress of the great transformation 
‘ina single picture.’ If he is to do all this, he must not, as in the present 
volume, devote a oe of chapters (thirty pages) to a pseudo-dispu- 
tation. The portion of the narrative devoted to England, which country, 
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.more than any other, Dr. D’Aubigné thinks just now needs a faithful 
history of the Reformation, comprises the period from March, 1534, to 
October, 1536—the divorce of Catherine, the marriage and execution of 
Anne, the death of More, the suppression of the monasteries, and the 
work and death of Tyndale. In this part of his work, Dr. D’Aubigné has 
necessarily depended upon secondary authorities, and we have conse- 
quently a feeling of superficialness and uncertainty, and of frequent 
inaccuracy. His judgments, however, are scrupulously fair; he is not 
blind to the defects of Cranmer, nor to the excellencies of More, while he 
is righteously indignant with Henry, although he is too staunch and 
uncompromising a Protestant to judge impartially between him and the 
Protestant queen whom he beheaded. When he reverts to Geneva and 
Calvin, he is on his own ground, and is strong, although his preposses- 
sions are clearly to be seen. The volume concludes with Calvin’s return 
from Ferrara to Geneva. Like its predecessors, it is very fascinating ; 


the electric touch and pictorial power of its author makes it read like 
a romance. 


Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, Bayt., Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. By 
Joun Verrcu, M.A., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric 


in the University of Glasgow. Edinburgh and London: 
Blackwood. 


After several years of vehement wrangling over the relics of the great 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University ‘of Edinburgh 
and after pertinacious efforts made by a coterie of his philosophical 
opponents to undermine his reputation and refute his conclusions, it is 
very gratifying to be brought once more into the actual presence of the 
man, and to be introduced into the privacy of his uneventful but pain- 
fully active life. Professor Veitch has proved by this interesting volume 
what no pupil of Hamilton needed to be told, that the intense reali 
and earnestness, the prodigious acquirements, and enthusiasm for trut 
by which Sir William was characterized, created a new era in British 
philosopiky ; and that his far-seeing glances into the mysteries and limita- 
tions of human knowledge, and the speculative inquiries which his pro- 
fessional duties evoked, have produced indirectly much of the intellectual 
activity of the present generation. Many will be reminded by these 
pages, of years, and days, and hours which have left an indelible 
impression on their minds. Some will scarcely relish the tone of apology 
or vindication which is apparent throughout, or the effort made to show 
the appreciation which Germany, France, and America—which even 
Oxford, Cambridge, and the tardy municipality of the Northern metro- 
polis did yield to the transcendent merits of this great scholar. Perhaps 
the reader, who, in spite of Mr. Mill, is a thorough Hamiltonian, will 
become impatient of ‘ testimonies,’ ‘reminiscences,’ and eT 
all tending to a conclusion which no sane pupil of Sir W. Hamilton 
could for a moment doubt. The boyhood of the philosopher brings into 
somewhat strong relief the self-sufficiency and self-conceit which were in 
his case, as in that of many others, an awkward consciousness of 
undeveloped power. When a student of medicine, he wrote to his mother 
a pretentious medical letter on the sore throat of his younger brother; 
and on another occasion threatened her, that unless she gave him all his 
titles and digaities in the superscription of her letters to him, he should 
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address her as plain ‘Elizabeth Hamilton.’ The tone of his communica- 
tions with his mother became, however, far more soft and reverent as 
the years swept by, and the relations between them were most beautiful. 
His distinguished career in the University of Glasgow was rewarded by 
one of the Snell scholarships, which enabled him to pursue at Oxford the 
studies in which he had made such extraordinary progress. As an 
alumnus of Balliol College, his habits of pe ma his marvellous 
memory, his acquaintance with the history of philosophical thought, and 
his knowledge of classical literature were all stimulated and confirmed, 
and the number of subjects and books ‘professed’ by him at the 
examination for his degree in 1810, were enough to surprise, if not to 
stagger, the examiners themselves. ‘ After a trial of many hours, 
‘ besides the honours of the University (writes Mr. Villers), he received 
‘the thanks and the public acknowledgment of the examiners that he 
‘had never been surpassed, either in the minute or the comprehensive 
‘knowledge of the systems (of philosophy) on which he had been 
‘examined.’ ‘ It is interesting,’ says his biographer, ‘to compare these 
‘ unexaggerated accounts of his appearance with his own passing refer- 
‘ence at the time to the same matter. In a letter to his mother, 
‘16th Nov., 1810, he says, “This morning*I received your pleasing letter, 
‘which gave me happiness to hear Tom was so well. I was just going 
‘to the schools when I received it, and I am not plucked.”’ He had 
hitherto thought of the medical profession, but on the termination of his 
Oxford curriculum resolved to practise at the Edinburgh bar. His legal 
studies and his passion for out-of-the-way information led him to the 
discovery of his claim to the baronetcies of Preston and Fingalton, which, 

r enormous:research on his own part, was fully acknowledged, so that 
he ever afterwards bore the honours of along pedigree of Hamiltons, 
whose names, families, and even heroic deeds stretched back into a dim 
antiquity. His residence in Edinburgh does not appear to have brought 
him into close relations with the brilliant circle ae savans, litterateurs, 
and talkers who at that time adorned the society of the city. His 
brother Captain Hamilton, who then retired from the army on half-pay, 
and Reavel: as ‘Ensign O’Doherty’ in Maga, must in general conversa- 
tion have taken the shine out of the "eesaed advocate. Abundant 
evidence. however, is forthcoming of the almost ‘ uncanny omniscience’ 
of Sir William—of his painful and alarming acquaintance with every 
conceivable topic which the learning of casual visitors might bring forward 
in conversation. A delightful anecdote is told of his disconcerting Dr. 
Parr in two or three of his favourite themes, over which the Doctor was 
fond of reigning supreme, until Parr exploded with the sudden inquiry, 
‘Why, who are you, sir?’ In 1820, Hamilton became a candidate for 
the chair of Moral Philosophy, but in consequence of his political 
liberalism lost the election, John Wilson, ‘the Professor’ par excellence, 
being to him. He did, however, a year later, the pro- 
fessorship of Civil History, and thus was led to a wide and exhaustive 
series of researches into fresh departments, and found by-play for his 
powers in his well-known onslaught on phrenology. Mr. Carlyle’s remi- 


_ niscences of one of his lectures on phrenology are very delightful and 


characteristic; and though the intimacy between these two seems never 
to have been pursued with much enthusiasm, yet Carlyle wrote to him in 
1834, ‘ Think kindly of me; there are few in Scotland I wish it more 
‘ from.’ ; It was in 1827 that Mrs. Hamilton, the much-loved mother of 
Sir William, died, and so intense was his grief that it was long be‘ore he 
could rally from it. At length, he married the incomparable woman 
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whom, as his cousin, and the inmate of his house for some years, he had 
learned to know and love. Few things in modern biography are more 
touching and beautiful than the lifelong consecration of the high powers, 
sound sense, and whole heart of Lady Hamilton to her distinguished 
husband. To her skill, her faithful laborious zeal in his service as his 
amanuensis and his nurse, the University, the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ the 
world at large, owe all they ever knew of this remarkable man. The 
fifth chapter of this biography is devoted to the history of the cele- 
brated articles in the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ on which the reputation of the 
author so largely depends. The effect which Hamilton’s scathing criticism 
of M. Victor Cousin produced on the founder and historian of the modern 
French school of eclecticism is very unique. It was the commencement 
of a lifelong friendship and prolonged correspondence. The two philo- 
sophers write to each other with the effusion of young girls, and pay the 
sweetest compliments to each other’s reputation, learning, acumen, and 
works. Every event in the philosophical atmosphere of Paris and Edin- 
burgh is chronicled in this correspondence; and it is most edifying to see 
these learned pundits informing one another about defunct editions of 
particular commentators on Aristotle, and the origin of the Greek equi- 
valents of ‘ Barspara, CELARENT, &c. Itis not necessary to enter into the 
merits of Hamilton’s criticism of Cousin, or Mill’s criticism of Hamilton, 
or Mansell’s criticism of Mill, or Veitch’s comments on the whole tourna- 
ment. It is clear that M. Cousin’s letter on the subject of Hamilton’s 
candidature for the chair of Logic and Metaphysics really settled the 
matter, and thus, indirectly, has done more than any other circumstance 
to redeem Britain from the disgrace of having utterly neglected the 
highest philosophical problems. Sir William secured a narrow majority 
of the municipal council, and was appointed to the chair of Logic and 
Moral Philosophy in July, 1836. Mr. Veitch gives an interesting sketch 
of the manner in which he prepared his lectures and conducted his class. 
A high stimulus was supplied to the students by the Professor's requiring 
from them not only written essays, but a vivd voce recapitulation of pre- 
vious lectures, with additional information on some of the allied topics. 
The effort to reproduce in their own words the leading ideas of Hamilton’s 
lecture was a permanent augmentation of the intellectual faculty of 
those who were really successful, and it furnished adequate evidence to 
the class of the superiority which enabled them to decide the annual 
honours which were conferred by the suffrages of the students themselves. 
The two courses of lectures—that on metaphysics and that on logic— 
were practically completed at the end of the second session after his 
appointment to the chair. It is to be regretted that this course of study 
was not thoroughly revised by the distinguished author himself, and that 
his critics have been left to gather from these posthumous publications 
their representation of his systematic views. The revised edition of the 
‘ Discussions on Philosophy, ‘ University Reform,’ &c., with the appendix 
on ‘ Caus:tion,’ and the notes and illustrations supplied to his edition of 
Reid’s works, reveal more adequately his final estimate of many of these 
controverted questions than the hastily-prepared lectures can do. It is 
greatly to be lamented that some of his answers to correspondence 
awakened by the publication of the ‘ Discussions’ have been lost. If 
these had come to Echt, much of the angry disputation which has raged 
over his ashes might probably have been spared. 

The writer of this biography does noé enter at all minutely into Hamil- 
ton’s philosophical placita, and does not indicate with sufficient minuteness 
the points raised by Sir William in his controversies with Principal Cun- 
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ningham on the ‘ Doctrine of Assurance of Faith,’ Archdeacon Hare on 
the ‘ Character of Luther,’ or Professor De Morgan on the ‘Quantification 
of the Predicate.’ The state of Sir William’s health after the issue of 
De Morgan’s ‘ Logic’ was such as to preclude much fresh investigation ; 
but we have always felt that the great mathematician had grave reasons 
for rebuking the animadversions of Sir William upon his unspotted 
honour. The originality of De Morgan’s discovery of the Quantification 
of the Predicate, and the subtle and comprehensive manner in which he 
applied and formulated his views, does not subtract in the smallest 
degree from the brilliance, force, and originality of Sir William’s 
‘ Analytic of Logical Forms.’ 

The long illness of Hamilton, and his dependence upon the ceaseless 
care and Sai of his wife and children, are told by his biographer with 
great sympathy and delicacy. The preservation of his mental faculties 
through the long prostration of his otherwise splendid physical frame was 
a remarkable fact in his history. The domestic love which he shared and 
lavished upon his family is most admirably pourtrayed. There is very small 
indication given in his correspondence of his religious feeling or doctrinal 
ideas. He thanked, but did not respond to Dr. Cairns, when he wrote 
the faithful letter to his noble and revered teacher which finds a place 
in this volume. Towards the close of his life, Sir William seems to 
have thought less of the solvent of all religious difficulty, which he once 
maintained to arise out of the recognition of the limitations imposed upon 
our faculties. ‘In the questionings of his prime, he reached’ (says Mr. 
Veitch), ‘what seemed to him the insuperable limitations of thought 
‘ regarding a transcendent Being ; gathering withal gleams of faith and 
‘hope from the very barrier that arrested speculative advance. If at 
‘that time he seemed to dwell mainly on the limitation of knowledge, 
‘and merely to indicate the suggestions of our natural faith regarding 
* what is beyond all that we definitely know, in the subsequent period of 
‘his life he felt more strongly the force of the latter; what had appeared 
* the lesser light at noon, grew gradually greater and brighter as the 
* shadows fell. In the one hour of consciousness that preceded the close, 
‘he found expression for his feelings in the words, “Thy rod and thy 
* staff they comfort me.” Those who knew him best have added to the 
‘names and dates of his tombstone these words :—‘ His aim was by a 
‘ pure philosophy to teach that now we see through a glass darkly, now 
‘we know in part: his hope, that in the life to come he should see 
‘face to face, and know even as also he is known.” Professor Ferrier 
‘ said, and we believe quite truly, that “his contributions to philosophy 
‘have been great, but the man himself was greater far.” ’ 


The Life of Pizarro, with some Account of his Associates in the 
Conquest of Peru. By Arruur Herps. London: Bell 
and Daldy. 


Mr. Helps will always command the respect of intelligent readers. 
His thoughtfulness, honesty, historic knowledge, and literary skill give 
him both authority and attractiveness. His great work on ‘The Spanish 
Conquest in America’ was written not to furnish a history which should 
compete with that of Prescott, but to supply a historic polemic in the 
great and final crusade against American slavery. The battle has been 
won; slavery has been abolished ; we seem to have lived ages since then ; 
and even had Mr. Helps’s book possessed no other permanent value, his 
labour would have been well bestowed in such a cause. 
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Mr, Helps thinks that it was so much a polemic as to haye become 
obsolete, and that the republication of these biographical sketches is ne- 
cessary to rescue them from oblivion. In this judgment we do not share, 
although we think that he has done well in reproducing the biographies in 
a form that will give them a wider circulation, by making them accessible 
to many into whose hands the larger work did not come. We wish, 
however, that Mr. Helps had thought it worth his while to complete the 
reconstruction himself. That which is worth publishing at all is worth 
publishing in the best possible form; and, without imperative reason, 
readers are not likely to be satisfied with the intimation, that this Life 
of Pizarro ‘has been formed into a biographical narrative by the Rev, 
‘F. Watkins, by bringing together the facts about Pizarro which lay 
‘ scattered over a long history, and condensing them into a biography.’ 
The process is fatal to any artistic biographical production. ‘The life, 
therefore, is very interesting, but sometimes very meagre; allusions 
sufficient for a general history do not suffice for a biography. A pupil 
may hew out the rough material, but it is a pity the master does not 
take the chisel into his own hand and finish the statue. 

‘Las Casas’ was the record of a great and philanthropic man, labouring 
for the social good of the Indians ; ‘ Columbus’ that of an indomitable ex- 
plorer and discoverer ; ‘ Pizarro’ is that of a practical soldier—a man who, 
raising himself from the ranks, develops qualities of patient strength, of in- 
sight and foresight, of bravery, modesty, and tact, which give him a fore- 
most place among the soldiers of fortune who subdue kingdoms, although 
they do not always work righteousness. ‘The conquest of Peru is almost 
unique as a romantic exploit of genius and pluck. The sad rivalries of 
the conquerors are a melancholy exhibition of the human frailties that 
curse both the conquered and the conquerors. The book is one which 
only Mr. Helps could write; it is a feompendious history of romantic 
achievement, which young and old will read with untiring interest. 


Researches in the Highlands of Turkey, including Visits to Mounts 
Ida, Athos, Olympus, and Pelion, to the Mirdite Albanians 
and other remote Tribes. With Notes on the Ballads, Tales, 
and Classical Superstitions of the Modern Greeks. By the 
Rey. Henry Fansuawe Tozer, M.A. Two volumes. 
London: John Murray. 


The title of Mr. Tozer’s book sufficiently discriminates it from mere 
books of travel. It does not record the hasty and worthless observations 
of a vacation tourist, who ‘does ’ Egypt and Syria, Turkey and Greece, in 
three months. Mr. Tozer has visited Turkey three times, in 1853, 1861, 
and 1865; many of the places that he describes, twice. In the intervals 
of his journeys he has corrected hasty impressions, and qualified him- 
self for forming just ones by the reading and applied culture possible to 
an Oxford tutor; so that his work is the matured result of sixteen years’ 
thought and reading brought to bear upon the intelligent observation of 
three separate journeys. It presents to us, therefore, collected and con- 
densed, the information concerning South-western Turkey, which the mis- 
cellaneous observations of passing travellers, consuls’ reports, and State 
papers afford. It has, however, the drawback of an imperfect acquaintance, 
sometimes an entire ignorance, of the vernacular of the countries visited. 
Mr. Tozer had largely to depend upon interpreters, and, of all the purely 
mechanical appliances that a traveller can carry with him, there is none 
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more unelasti¢ or helpless than an Oriental dragoman. We suspect, 
therefore, that many of Mr. Tozer’s harsh judgments of the Turks are 
the result of misinformation, and not of prejudice. It is scarcely too 
much to say that, whatever the defects, the despotism, and the anachro- 
nism of Turkish rule, the sentiments of justice and magnanimity are 
emery by the Turks in a higher degree than by any nation in the 

vant. In some things concerning Turkish administration of justice, 
and persecution of Christians, Mr. Tozer has been clearly misinformed, 
making it probable that, concerning others, of which the correction 
does not lie so ready to our hand, there may be misinformation 
also. Even Englishmen who are consuls in the East are not often 
impartial judges of Turkish rule; how much less Italians, Greeks, or 
Syrians, conveying their information through a dragoman? Making 
due abatement on this ground, however, Mr. Tozer is an intelligent, 
sober, and just observer; and his book is of that careful, solid quality, 
which makes it valuable alike for statesmen, ethnologists, and social 
economists. 

It is, perhaps, through these very qualities,—more valuable than 
vivacious,—that none of the brilliancy of Eothen or of the descriptive 
vividness of Mr. Arnold brighten his pages. The book is one for serious, 
thoughtful reading; but its intelligence, carefulness, and honesty will 
amply repay such perusal. ‘The greater part of Mr. Tozer’s book relates 
to regions which, although lying close by the great highway to Alex- 
andria and Constantinople, are yet rarely visited by travellers. Mr. Tozer 
almost enthusiastically recommends them; and to hardy men, who can 
jolt over rough roads cn horseback, get sound sleep in any conceivable 
place where it is possible to lie down, notwithstanding predatory animal- 
cule, and who can eat any compound that would not be repulsive to a 
Mirdite Albanian, there is doubtless a great charm in the magnificent 
mountain scenery of the highlands of the Levant. It would do much to 
civilize and educate these countries, could any example direct to them a 
stream of tourists, who would demand decent hotels and means of loco- 
motion. Mr. Tozer first describes a visit to Mount Ida and the Troad, 
made from Constantinople, the chief interest of which is classical and 
topographical; the legendary mounds in the foreground, and the snow- 
capped mountains behind, from which the Homeric rivers flow, are 
sore temptations to the classical scholar, doomed, as we have been, merely 
to look at them from the deck of an Austrian Lloyds’ steamer, on the 
route from Smyrna to Constantinople. The region is but little popu- 
lated, and is reserved for the explorations of some future Layard. 

Next, Mr. Tozer visited Mount Athos, the narrow mountain ridge, or 

eninsula, shooting out into the A®gean like one of three fingers from a 
feed, on the southern coast of Macedonia—‘ an ass’s backbone covered 
with wild wood,’ as Archilochus describes it. The Holy Hill is about forty 
miles long and four broad, and some of its peaks are above 6,000 feet in 
height. Its great interest is, that, although subject to Turkey, it is 
covered with Christian monasteries, dating from the ninth century, 
inhabited by 7,000 monks and hermits, who form a kind of republic, which 
pays an annual tribute of £4,000 to the Turkish Government. The 
ascetic rule of St. Basil, which the monks follow, is very severe: no 
female, not even a cow, a she-goat, or a hen, is permitted to approach 
the Holy Hill; even the Turkish governor is obliged to leave his harem 
behind him, although an exception was made, we believe, in favour of 
Lady Stratford de Redcliffe. Some very beautiful and valuable MSS. 
are possessed by the monasteries. Mr. Tozer does not add much to the 
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information given by Mr. Curzon in his delightful book. He visited all 
the monasteries. He speaks highly of the tolerant views of the monks, 
and of their intelligence and kindness, but thinks that, in this experiment 
of it, monasticism has utterly failed. Concerning the Albanians and 
Montenegrins, Mr. Tozer gives very ample information, only our limits 
forbid us to follow him. In his account of the former, he has been 
largely indebted to the accomplished ethnologist and traveller, Von 
Hahn. Perhaps the most interesting portion of his book is the account 
of the Mirdite Albanians, of which no traveller has given an account, if 
any has visited them, since 1829. Their country lies on the southern 
border of Montenegro ; they are independent subjects of the Sultan, 
and are practical Mahommedans with a Christian creed; their mar- 
riage practices being almost unique. The Mirdites never intermarry. 
When one of them wants a wife, Sabine-like, he captures one from 
a neighbouring Mahommedan tribe, baptizes her, and marries her, 
satisfying the parents by a sum of money in return. The Mirdite 
women are given in marriage to neighbouring Christian tribes. This 
singular law of exogamy has its reason in the notion that inter- 
marriages among men and women of the same tribe are incestuous. 
Upon this singular custom, Mr. M‘Clennan’s remarkable book on 
‘ Primitive Marriage,’ quoted by Mr. Tozer, throws all the light that 
is perhaps to be obtained, save that he seems ignorant of its practice 
by the Mirdites. Mr. Tozer was hospitably received at Orosch, the 
pelace of the prince. Under its roof a series of Atrean tragedies had 
been perpetrated. The rightful heir, Nicola, being a minor, his uncle 
ruled as regent, but was exiled. When Nicola came to the throne, he 
could secure himself in possession of it only by murdering his three 
cousins. His uncle, returning from his exile, revenged himself by mur- 
dering Nicola. Nicola’s widow murdered the uncle with her own hand, 
whose widow instigated a wholesale massacre, from which the present 
prince, Bib Doda, escaped, concealed in a chest. When the family was 
on the eve of extinction, a truce was established, and it being found that 
the numbers killed on both cases were equal, it was agreed that the 
past should be forgotten, and that Bib Deda, as the representative of the 
eldest branch of the family, should be recognised as chieftain, and that 
the rest of the family, including the two murderesses, the widows of 
Nicola and his uncle, should live with him in the palace. This was the 
happy family to which Mr. Tozer was introduced. 

Mr. Tozer was favourably impressed with the Montenegrins, and 
thinks well of their pretensions to supremacy in the future. He does 
not, however, think that the Greek and Sclavonic races of Turkey can 
ever be united under one ruler, unless he were a strong despot; their 
races and characteristics are too dissimilar ever to amalgamate. He 
thinks the most probable future is the division of this part of Turkey into 
two powers. Thessaly and Epirus will be united to the kingdom of 
Greece; while a Sclavonic empire will be founded north of Mount 
Olympus and its parallel. We have not much confidence in political 
prophesying ; there are many undercurrents of a people’s life which only 
close and prolonged observation can estimate; but we take our leave of 
Mr. Tozer, grateful to him for one of the most solid and instructive books 
of travel that have of late years come into our hands. His interesting 
chapters on Folk-lore, Ballads, Mythology, Ethnology, &c., we have not 
noticed, but, written by a careful and accomplished scholar, familiar with 
the best labourers in the same field, they are of very great value. 
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more unelasti¢ or helpless than an Oriental dragoman. We suspect, 
therefore, that many of Mr. Tozer’s harsh judgments of the Turks are 
the result of misinformation, and not of prejudice. It is scarcely too 
much to say that, whatever the defects, the despotism, and the anachro- 
nism of Turkish rule, the sentiments of justice and magnanimity are 
a" by the Turks in a higher degree than by any nation in the 
vant. In some things concerning Turkish administration of justice, 
and persecution of Christians, Mr. Tozer has been clearly misinformed, 
making it probable that, concerning others, of which the correction 
does not lie so ready to our hand, there may be misinformation 
also. Even Englishmen who are consuls in the East are not often 
impartial judges of Turkish rule; how much less Italians, Greeks, or 
Syrians, conveying their information through a dragoman? Making 
due abatement on this ground, however, Mr. Tozer is an intelligent, 
sober, and just observer; and his book is of that careful, solid quality, 
which makes it valuable alike for statesmen, ethnologists, and social 
economists. 
It is, perhaps, through these very qualities,—more valuable than 
vivacious,—that none of the brilliancy of Eothen or of the descriptive 
vividness of Mr. Arnold brighten his pages. The book is one for serious, 
thoughtful reading; but its intelligence, carefulness, and honesty will 
amply repay such perusal. The greater part of Mr. Tozer’s book relates 
to regions which, although lying close by the great highway to Alex- 
andria and Constantinople, are yet rarely visited by travellers. Mr. Tozer 
almost enthusiastically recommends them; and to hardy men, who can 
jolt over rough roads cn horseback, get sound sleep in any conceivable 
place where it is possible to lie down, notwithstanding predatory animal- 
cule, and who can eat any compound that would not be repulsive to a 
Mirdite Albanian, there is doubtless a great charm in the magnificent 
mountain scenery of the highlands of the Levant. It would do much to 
civilize and educate these countries, could any example direct to them a 
stream of tourists, who would demand decent hotels and means of loco- 
motion. Mr. Tozer first describes a visit to Mount Ida and the Troad, 
made from Constantinople, the chief interest of which is classical and 
topographical; the legendary mounds in the foreground, and the snow- 
capped mountains behind, from which the Homeric rivers flow, are 
sore temptations to the classical scholar, doomed, as we have been, merely 
to look at them from the deck of an Austrian Lloyds’ steamer, on the 
route from Smyrna to Constantinople. The region is but little popu- 
lated, and is reserved for the explorations of some future Layard. 
Next, Mr. Tozer visited Mount Athos, the narrow mountain ridge, or 
eninsula, shooting out into the Agean like one of three fingers from a 
feed, on the southern coast of Macedonia—‘ an ass’s backbone covered 
with wild wood,’ as Archilochus describes it. The Holy Hill is about forty 
miles long and four broad, and some of its peaks are above 6,000 feet in 
height. Its great interest is, that, although subject to Turkey, it is 
covered with Christian monasteries, dating from the ninth century, 
inhabited by 7,000 monks and hermits, who form a kind of republic, which 
pays an annual tribute of £4,000 to the Turkish Government. The 
ascetic rule of St. Basil, which the monks follow, is very severe: no 
female, not even a cow, a she-goat, or a hen, is permitted to approach 
the Holy Hill; even the Turkish governor is obliged to leave his harem 
behind him, although an exception was made, we believe, in favour of 
Lady Stratford de Redcliffe. Some very beautiful and valuable MSS. 
are possessed by the monasteries. Mr. Tozer does not add much to the 
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information given by Mr. Curzon in his delightful book. He visited all 
the monasteries. He speaks highly of the tolerant views of the monks, 
and of their intelligence and kindness, but thinks that, in this experiment 
of it, monasticism has utterly failed. Concerning the Albanians and 
Montenegrins, Mr. Tozer gives very ample information, only our limits 
forbid us to follow him. In his account of the former, he has been 
largely indebted to the accomplished ethnologist and traveller, Von 
Hahn. Perhaps the most interesting portion of his book is the account 
of the Mirdite Albanians, of which no traveller has given an account, if 
any has visited them, since 1829. Their country lies on the southern 
border of Montenegro ; they are independent subjects of the Sultan, 
and are practical Mahommedans with a Christian creed; their mar- 
riage practices being almost unique. The Mirdites never intermarry. 
When one of them wants a wife, Sabine-like, he captures one from 
a neighbouring Mahommedan tribe, baptizes her, and marries her, 
satisfying the parents by a sum of money in return. The Mirdite 
women are given in marriage to neighbouring Christian tribes. This 
singular law of exogamy has its reason in the notion that inter- 
marriages among men and women of the same tribe are incestuous. 

on this singular custom, Mr. M‘Clennan’s remarkable book on 
: Primitive Marriage,’ quoted by Mr. Tozer, throws all the light that 
is perhaps to be obtained, save that he seems ignorant of its practice 
by the Mirdites. Mr. Tozer was hospitably received at Orosch, the 
pelace of the prince. Under its roof a series of Atrean tragedies had 
been perpetrated. The rightful heir, Nicola, being a minor, his uncle 
ruled as regent, but was exiled. When Nicola came to the throne, he 
could secure himself in possession of it only by murdering his three 
cousins. His uncle, returning from his exile, revenged himself by mur- 
dering Nicola. Nicola’s widow murdered the uncle with her own hand, 
whose widow instigated a wholesale massacre, from which the present 
prince, Bib Doda, escaped, concealed in a chest. When the family was 
on the eve of extinction, a truce was established, and it being found that 
the numbers killed on both cases were equal, it was agreed that the 
past should be forgotten, and that Bib Deda, as the representative of the 
eldest branch of the family, should be recognised as chieftain, and that 
the rest of the family, including the two murderesses, the widows of 
Nicola and his uncle, should live with him in the palace. This was the 
happy family to which Mr. Tozer was introduced. 

Mr Tozer was favourably impressed with the Montenegrins, and 
thinks well of their pretensions to supremacy in the future. He does 
not, however, think that the Greek and Sclavonic races of Turkey can 
ever be united under one ruler, unless he were a strong despot; their 
races and characteristics are too dissimilar ever to amalgamate. He 
thinks the most probable future is the division of this part of Turkey into 
two powers. Thessaly and Epirus will be united to the kingdom of 
Greece; while a Sclavonic empire will be founded north of Mount 
Olympus and its parallel. We have not much confidence in political 
prophesying ; there are many undercurrents of a people’s life which only 
close and prolonged observation can estimate; but we take our leave of 
Mr. Tozer, grateful to him for one of the most solid and instructive books 
of travel that have of late years come into our hands. His interesting 
chapters on Folk-lore, Ballads, Mythology, Ethnology, &c., we have not 
noticed, but, written by a careful and accomplished scholar, familiar with 
the best labourers in the same field, they are of very great value. 
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Travels of Fah-Hian and Sung-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims from 
China to India (400 A.D. and 518 A.D.) Translated from 
the Chinese, by Samuet Brat, B.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. London: Triibner & Co. 1869. 


There are very few scholars in Europe—they may be counted on the 
tips of one’s fingers—who are competent to pronounce a critical opinion 
on this unpretending little volume. It displays not merely a knowledge of 
classical Chinese, without which it is obvious the work could not have 
been accomplished, nor mere acquaintance with Sanscrit and Pali litera- 
ture, of an obscure type; this also is indispensable, but also some mastery 
of the curious and apparently incongruous relations between these two 
dissimilar languages, and of the civilizations and religious observances 
connected with them ; these have been a preliminary to the production 
of this little book. Mr. Beal has had valuable predecessors, without whose 
aid his task could hardly have been accomplished ; but he deserves high 

raise for what he has done. M.M. Abel Remusat, Klaproth, and 

tanislas Julien, as well as the lamented Eugene Burnouf, Mr. Hodgson, 
Mr. Edkins, and Mr. Hardy have prepared the way for him; but he has 
had to fight his way to conclusions against the judgment of both 
Remusat and Julien. The celebrated Mve-koue-ki was a ‘record of 
‘ Buddhist countries,’ made by Fah-Hian in the fifth century of our era. 
It gave to the then contemporary Chinese Buddhists some adequate 
conception of the numerous rosie which acknowledged the dharma 
of Buddha, and which revered the great Sakya-Mouni ; it pourtrayed the 
features of the Holy Land of Buddhism, the spots made sacred beyond 
all words to all Buddhist believers, by being the memorial of some event 
in the lifetime of their great sage or of his followers. Nine hundred 

ears after the reputed date of the death (nirvana) of Buddha, when the 

aith began to decline in the place of its birth, this series of pilgrimages 
began. The most faithful of all is, perhaps, that which is described in the 
Foe-koue-ki. The most interesting and instructive is that which is 
pourtrayed in the Si-yu-ki of Hiouen-Thsang, who in the seventh century 

erformed a feat very closely resembling that of Fah-Hian in the fifth. 

M. Julien has made us familiar with the latter work by his French trans 
lation of it, as well as by the translation of the life of Hiouen Thsang, by 
two of his followers. By M. Julien’s elaborate comparison of. Sanscrit 
and Chinese, he has been a great pioneer in the interpretation of the 
otherwise confusing form which the Chinese language gave to the names 

of religious books and places in India. M. Remusat, by his French 
translation of ve-koue-ki, notwithstanding his great learning and 
infinite ingenuity, made numerous blunders in his rendering of Chinese 
words and identification of Sanscrit names. Mr. Beal has corrected 
these blunders, and given us in this yolume a translation into admirable 
English of the Foe-koue-ki. This translation is accompanied by a use- 
ful introduction, sketching the history of China and Northern India, as 
far as is necessary to throw light on the extraordinary journey of Fah- 
Hian. He has appended some lucid notes on difficult allusions, and has 
furnished, en passant, much useful information about the origin of Bud- 
dhism, the different sects into which it is divided, the monastic system, the 
strange, wild, legendary glory thrown round certain sages, and has given 
us some idea of the extent of the Buddhist sacred literature and of 
the passionate fondness for it, which it was the peculiarity of these 
religionists to display. A small map, marked with the Chinese names 
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and the route of Fah-Hian, is prefixed to the volume, and facilitates com- 

rehension, It would have made the whole work more valuable if Mr. 

eal had succinctly described the Buddhistic faith. The book assumes 
much more knowledge than the general reader is likely to possess, and 
throws comparatively little, if any, light on the different phases that 
Buddhism assumes in Thibet, Northern China, India, Nepaul, and Ceylon. 
There is some little confusion and obscurity due to the compression of 
introductory matter into too small a space; yet the author shows that 
he knows what he is about. He has mastered his material, and felt the 
passion which the study of Buddhism always inspires. These pilgrimages 
from China to India, in search of the dark lantern, which one of the 
greatest of the human race lighted to guide mankind into his own 
eternal silence, are among the high romances of history, and they belong 
to the most affecting memorials of the faith and fear of the ancient 


world. We congratulate Mr. Beal upon his highly successful under- 
taking. 


The Malay Archipelago: the Land of the Orang-utan and the 
Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, &c. By Atrrep 
Russert Wattace. London: Macmillan & Co. 1869. 


Mr. Wallace has no need to apologise for his six years’ delay in 
publishing this book, since he has been thereby enabled to embody in a 
permanent form the valuable results of his eight years’ energetic and 
successful travel. As he truly says, ‘To the ordinary Englishman the 
‘ Malay Archipelago is perhaps the least known part of the globe. Our 
‘ possessions in it are few and scanty ; scarcely any of our travellers go 
‘ to explore it.’ Yet it is a wonderful region, rich with treasures precious 
to the naturalist of every class. Mr. Wallace has surpassed all his pre- 
decessors in accumulating a mass of ar ier scientific information, 
which he presents so fully and lucidly that his work must henceforth 
become the standard authority on the zoology of those luxuriant tropical 
islands. Some slight idea may be formed of the extensive character of 
his explorations from the fact, that he travelled 14,000 miles within the 
Archipelago, made sixty or seventy separate journeys, ranging from the 
more familiar island of Borneo to the obscure islands of Aru. No chrono- 
logical order has been followed by Mr. Wallace in the arrangement of 
his information, but the results of several visits are combined in one 
description of each place. In doing this, he has willingly sacrificed the 
exciting interest of a continuous narrative to his desire to give the reader 
the most accurate and complete knowledge. 

By careful deductions from the distribution of animal life in the 
Archipelago, he has gone far towards proving not only that these islands 
do not form one compact geographical whole, but ‘are divisible into two 
‘ portions nearly — in extent, which widely differ in their natural 
‘ products, and really form parts of two of the primary divisions of the 

‘earth.’ These he terms the Indo-Malayan and the Austro-Malayan 
divisions of the Archipelago; and he has thus Peveed data by which 
the vexed question of the ancient connection of Asia with Australia may 
be ultimately settled. Some of his speculations are indeed more ingenious 


than satisfactory, and based on a very narrow foundation of fact. Espe- 


cially is this noticeable in the chapter on the Natural History of the 
Timor Group. 


As a naturalist, our traveller was oulnently industrious and successful, 
ers very rare and curious. 


obtaining 125,660 specimens, some new, ot 
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We are amused at his rapturous enthusiasm on the discovery of a new 
species of butterfly, as he tells us,‘On taking it out of my net and 
‘ opening the glorious wings, my heart began to beat violently, the blood 
‘ rushed to my head, and I felt much more like fainting than I have done 
‘ when in apprehension of immediate death. I had a headache the rest 
‘of the day.’ A similar excitement was experienced by our eager tra- 
veller when seeking specimens of the gorgeous birds of Paradise. A 
large portion of Vol. Il. is taken up with a narration of these adventures, 
and descriptions of these magnificent birds; for Mr. Wallace enjoys 
the enviable fortune of being the only Englishman who has seen and 
obtained them in their native , enor A whole chapter is given to a full 
account of their habits and distribution. The incidental descriptions of 
the people, their customs and government, and his own intercourse with 
them, add greatly to the charm of the book; but its chief value is as a 
record and exposition of the natural history of the Archipelago. 

There are, however, several points of interest oaling for special 
remark. Mr. Wallace has been long known as one of the most eminent 
supporters of the Darwinian theories of ‘ natural selection and variation ;’ 
and his evident anxiety to prove these theories awakens our suspicion, 
and leads him into some very vague speculations. We have no intention 
of entering into this controversy now. Mr. Darwin has announced his 
conclusions and i his facts ; when the latter are forthcoming, we 
shall be prepared to judge of the probability of his theories. We object 
to hasty generalizations, and venture to suggest that until the investiga- 
tion is further advanced, and the inferences are more reliable, a tone of 
modest uncertainty is more becoming from scientific partisans than 
the rash and assertive dogmatism which has too often characterized their 
utterances. Mr. Wallace sins in this respect not more grievously than 
others, but sufficiently so to warrant our warning. 

It is somewhat surprising to find him so full of admiration for ‘a 
‘ paternal despotism.’ Again and again he defends, with an uncompro- 
mising vigour, the Dutch colonial system so daringly attacked in the 
novel called ‘Max Havelaar,’ which in political circles created great 
excitement a short while since. He praises the plan of compelling a 
debtor to become the slave of his creditor, deplores free trade, and sees 
immense advantages in a monopoly, even apologising for the wanton 
destruction of ‘the nutmeg and clove trees in many aie, in order to 
‘ restrict their cultivation to one or two, where the monopoly could be 
‘easily guarded.’ But the answer to his series of fallacious arguments 
is given by the action of the Dutch Government itself, which is renounc- 
ing the monopoly because it does not pay, a fact that Mr. Wallace 
entirely ignores. We prefer his natural history to his political 
economy; especially so when, among his concluding observations, he 
argues for the superiority of the savage races among whom he has lived 
over other races, and deplores the moral depravation produced by modern 
civilization. He declares, ‘ It is not too much to say that the mass of our 
‘ population have not at all advanced beyond the savage code of morals, 
‘and have in many cases sunk below it.’ This is exaggeration with a 
vengeance, but it nullifies itself. We admit and lament the terrible evils 
inevitably attendant upon the rapid increase of our population and par- 
tially distributed wealth. But to affirm that, because paupers are so 
numerous, we are therefore in a state of ‘social barbarism,’ is, to put it 
mildly, simple nonsense. Anyway, the solution of England’s social 
problems is not to be discovered in a return to the condition of the ideal 
savage, nor in any philosophic system which would ‘develope the sym- 
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‘ pathetic feelings and moral faculties of our nature,’ independently of 
the Divine regenerative power of the Christian faith, as Mr. Wallace 
seems to indicate by his studied omission of all reference to the latter. His 
sage ag theorising we utterly reject, while we gladly acknowledge that 

e has written the natural history of the Archipelago with an accuracy 
and precision, a clearness and completeness, such as will leave every 
student his debtor. The maps and illustrations are fully worthy of this 
important work. 


Narrative of the British Mission to Theodore, King of Abyssinia ; 
with Notices of the Countries traversed, from Massowah, 
through the Sooddn, the Amhdra, and back to Annesley Bay, 

trom Magdala. By Hormvuzp Rassam, F.R.G.S. Two vols. 
London : John Murray. 


The manifest sincerity of Mr. Rassam’s narrative impresses us favour- 
ably. The conduct of such a mission as his is necessarily scrutinized 
very keenly, and is apt to be judged too much in the light of results. We 
do not demur to this. The supreme test of fitness for any enterprise is the 
relation between the conception and conduct of it, and the results which 
it realizes. Any fool can say what a course of policy should have been 
when its issues are before him; but the reason for selecting for a com- 

licated or arduous mission one man rather than another, is that his know- 
edge and sagacity are superior to those of ordinary men, when thus after- 
wards tested by results. if a statesman or general makes fatal mistakes, it 
is not permitted him to plead the unforeseen nature of the future. It is 
his business to foresee and forecast the future; and if he be without pre- 
vision, he is so far condemned as unfitted for the task he undertakes. 
There is, however, a certain margin allowed to every man for the contingent 
and incalculable. Utter failure through the unforeseeable will not discredit 
even the ablest. Partial failure through lack of prevision and sagacity 
will discredit even the inferior. 

We are scarcely competent to pronounce judgment upon Mr. Rassam’s 
wisdom or otherwise in venturing to the camp of Theodore after the 
marked disregard of his messengers, and in spite of the sinister indications 
of Theodore’s temper. Had a great calamity befallen the mission—had 
Mr. Rassam and the rest of the captives been massacred in a resentful 
fit by the capricious tyrant—no doubt the almost universal judgment 
upon him would have been very severe; but, inasmuch as the issue of 
his mission was satisfactory, notwithstanding his long imprisonment, 
about which there is a good deal that is yet inexplicable, Mr. Rassam is 
entitled to a favourable verdict. The capricious and almost insane moods 
of Theodore put the utmost sagacity at fault. There is no calculating 
the sequences of a madman. Mr. Rassam’s knowledge of Theodore’s 
temper no doubt guided him in his calculations as to how far he might 
venture. It is clear from the whole of his relation to Mr. Rassam that no 
sagacity could have anticipated his imprisonment. It is clear, also, that 
whatever Theodore’s vindictive feeling towards Mr. Stern and the 
rest of the first captives, he had no such feeling towards Mr. Rassam, 
and that, his imprisonment notwithstanding, Theodore was singularly 
anxious to be considered as his friend; that, indeed, he felt towards him 
the strongest feelings of attachment, and was influenced in his treatment 
of him solely by incoherent political considerations. So far, therefore, 
Mr. Rassam is vindicated. That there were jealousies and quarrellings 
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among the captives themselves is clear, not only from Mr. Rassam’s: 
narrative, but also from the published narratives of Mr. Stern, Dr.’ 
Blanc, and others connected with the mission. We have the advantage, 
through these diverse narratives, of studying the entire history from 
various points of view—from within and without, from the stand-point 
of the diplomatist, the military historian, the captive, and the private 
observer—and of deducing from their general harmony a fair impression 
of the whole. But concerning the individual and minor differences and 
quarrels of the members of the mission, we can form no judgment ; nor is it 
easy to mediate between Mr. Rassam and Lord Napier in the matter of 
Theodore’s gift of cattle ; as so much depends not only upon exact words 
uttered, but upon manner and tone. Lord Napier, of course, is blameless, 
and that Mr. Rassam did not intend to mislead Lord Napier by concealing 
from him any significance of the present is perfectly clear; that he was 
culpably negligent in such a matter it is very difficult to believe. On the 
whole, we are disposed to give credit to all parties for as much of intelli- 

ence, sagacity, and prudence as it is reasonable to expect of mortals. 

lunders enough there were, both political and diplomatic, antecedent to 
Mr. Rassam’s mission ; but the mission itself and the military expedition 
were conducted with great ability and wisdom. At the same time, our 
best ally was Theodore himself, whose ignorance, pride, superstition, and 
madness led him into the inconceivable blunders which made our triumph 
so easy and complete. The Affghans would have made our victory cost us a 
great deal more, either by desperate fighting for their mountain fortresses, 
or by skilfully retreating, that we might exhaust and entangle ourselves 
in following them. 

Mr. Rassam simply narrates his own adventures in his mission to 
release Consul Cameron and Mr. Stern. He describes his journey in detail— 
his long, weary waiting at Massowah, his circuitous route through Egyptian 
territory by Casala and Matamma—because he could not be guaranteed a 
safe journey through the rebellious districts of Abyssinia afterwards 
traversed by the British army—and his intercourse with the king. Some- 
times we are disposed to think that a sterner tone would have produced 
a better effect, and that his policy of humouring the king was carried to 
a humiliating excess, enpesidily after the first violation of his character 
as an envoy ; but then his own life and the lives of all the Europeans were 
in imminent peril, and Theodere had given abundant proof of an 
irascibility and recklessness which might at any moment have, sacrificed 
them. With other than a savage, a less diplomatic and supple tone 
might have been more successful. An Englishman, by his brusque inde- 

endence, might have done more than the Asiatic diplomatist, had not 

heodore been touched with insanity. Clearly, Mr. Rassam exercised a 
singular influence over Theodore, and his regard for him had much to 


do with the final liberation of the captives. Many of Mr. Rassam’s notes 


and journals had to be destroyed; much of his narrative, therefore, is 
written from memory, and must be taken with this drawback. But the 
history is full of great and romantic interest, especially connected as it is 
with with one of the most mystic countries of the earth, with one of the 
most remarkable of savage heroes, and with one of the most chivalrous 
enterprises and heroic achievements of modern times. 

Mr. Rassam’s book also contains much interesting information con- 
cerning the manners and customs of the Abyssinians, of whom he has 
formed a vety favourable estimate. Of their fidelity and kindness, he 
speaks very highly, but for these and other curious things we must refer 
our readers to the work itself. 
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Views Afoot ; or, Europe seen with Knapsack and Staff. By 
Bayarp Taytor. 


Byeways of Europe. Two volumes. By Bayarp Tayzor. 


London: Sampson Low & Co. 


The first of these volumes, now advanced to the honours of Messrs. 
Low’s cheap series, was first published in 1847; the second is a new book. 
Between the two, Mr. Taylor has published nine books of Travels, and this, 
he intimates, will be his last. In a‘ Familiar Letter to the Reader,’ prefixed 
to the second, Mr. Taylor tells us much about his travels and about him- 
self. He became a traveller by accident. He visited Europe when a boy, and 
when a visit to Europe from America was a much rarer thing than it is now ; 
and he obtained the means of so doing from the editors of two newspapers, 
who gave him a hundred dollars for twenty-four familiar descriptive 
letters. The first of these volumes is the reprint of those letters, and of 
others subsequently furnished to various journals. As the letters of a boy 
of nineteen, they are of course crude, but they compensate for their 
crudeness by their freshness, sympathy, and pluck, and by that instinet 
of quick observation and record which make Mr. Taylor’s books of 
travel so pleasant to read. Heis neither profound nor smart, neither 
dull nor fervid. He records ina simple, natural way, just what he sees, 
and the impression that it makes upon him. If he crams from cyclo- 
sage and guide-books, it is not to reproduce other people’s observations, 

ut to inform his own seeing eye. Hence, his books are as pleasant 
to read as familiar letters, and the result seems so easy, that it may to 
some seem no great achievement. It is this power of perfect simplicit 
that probably led to the sarcasm put into the mouth of Humboldt: ‘ He 
‘has travelled more, and seen less, than any man living.’ This is not 
true. Mr. Taylor sees a great deal, and he is contented to be the medium 
through which his readers may see it. He is not.a philosophical traveller, 
like Humboldt; nor is he a mere subjective eruvelion, like the author of 
Eothen. He points no moral, attempts no uses, eschews smart writing 
and the making of jokes, and simply puts down what an intelligent man 
may see; sc that, as Humboldt remarked to him, ‘ You paint the world 
‘as we exy’orers of science cannot. The unscientific traveller, who knows 
‘the use of his eyes, observes for us always, without being aware of it.’ 
Mr. Taylor became the American W. H. Russell, through his connection 
with the press, and was sent all over the world as newspaper correspondent. 
He has published poems and fiction, but it is as traveller and special cor- 
respondent that he has made his mark. He has not the rhetoric of Dr. 
Russell, nor has he very warm sympathies. Perhaps the constancy of 
travel necessitates this ; but he always stands outside the country or the 
thing that he describes ; he dominates it, it never dominates him. He 
is never ungenial, but he is never enthusiastic. He has very great power 
of imaginative sympathy, and, in his coldness towards things remote from 
his sympathies, is not always quite just, although never intentionally 
otherwise. 

His last work is made up of separate papers, written at various times, 
and during two separate journeys to Europe, made within the last five or 
six years. Accident or out-of-the-way strangeness attracted him to the 
places he visited. At St. Petersburg, he starts almost impromptu for a 
cruise on the Ladoga, the largest lake in Europe; and gives us a 
sketchy, but singularly vivid and interesting account of his visit, and of 


the holy monks and pilgrims on a festa day. His account of the fair at 
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Nijni-Novgorod is fresh and genial. He praises Russian refreshment- 
rooms, wonders at the hot-tea-drinking power of the Russians, and makes 
one’s mouth water by his luscious descriptions of the sterlet of the Volga, 
which is carried round the dinner-table alive, in a tank, that the guests 
who are to eat it may see that it is fresh. The paperon the ‘Grand 
Chartreuse’ relapses into hardness again, but that on the ‘ Appenzell’ is 

uick with sympathy. Mr. Taylor, however, describes Nature better 
than man, and some of his landscapes are worthy of Lee; his power 
of vignette drawing is very great, just because he is a painter with an 
intense love of Nature, and not a philosopher, with a desire to lecture for 
our improvement. We do not care much for ‘ Winter Life in St. Peters- 
burg,’ which exhibits that strange tendency in the Republican to toady 
the Autocrat, which America has always shown to Russia ; but the papers 
on ‘ Balearic Days,’ ‘Catalonian Bridle Roads,’ and ‘The Republic of the 
Pyrenees,’ are as charming in their drawing as they are fresh in their 
information. Mr. Taylor's pencil has not lost its cunning yet, and 
although we have no great desire for the ‘ rounded completeness’ of the 
human cosmos of which he has dreamed, we trust that he has yet other 
panoramas of travel to unfold to us, as true, as fresh, and as delightful 
as the eleven which have given him his position as the prince of living 
tourists. 


Adventures in the Apache Country: a Tour through Arizona and 
Sonora ; with Notes on the Silver Regions of Nevada. By 
J. Ross Browne. Illustrated by the Author. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 


We must confess to a discreditable ignorance of Mr. Browne and his 
travels, although he has travelled a great deal, and has published so 
many books, that he tells us in the first sentence of this volume he has 
‘almost forgotten’ what the last was about, but has a ‘foggy remem- 
brance’ that it was about Norway. This piece of foolish affectation did 
not ern us very greatly in Mr. Browne’s favour, and we soon 
} ae that he was so laboriously funny, so volubly opinionated, and so 
rollicky and confused, that after desperately struggling through about 
a Sulied pages we fairly gave in, and we have but the faintest notion of 
what we have read, we have ‘a foggy’ impression that it is something about 
silver mines in the Apache country, and about the rough and lawless life 
of settlers and pioneers, and the perils of travellers. Upon every page 
almost there is a rough woodcut, which ought to have assisted our dull 
apprehension, and here and there a good traveller’s story, or an American | 
ma with the long bow. We cannot do better by the book than quote 
one of the author’s descriptions, in the vein of the latter, describing the 
climate at Fort Yuma, on the Colorado :— 

‘ Perhaps fastidious people might object to the temperature in summer, 
‘ when the rays of the sun attain their maximum force, and the hot winds 
‘ sweep in from the desert. It is said that a wicked soldier died here, and 
‘was consigned to the fiery regions below for his manifold sins; but 
‘unable to stand the rigours of the climate, sent back for his blankets. 
‘I have even heard complaint made that the thermometer failed to show 
* the true heat because the mercury dried up. Everything dries ; waggons 
‘dry; men dry; chickens dry; there is no juice left in anything, living | 
‘ or dead, by the middle of summer. Officers and soldiers are supposed | 
‘to walk about creaking; mules, it is said, can only bray at midnight ; 
‘ and I have heard it hinted that the carcasses of cattle rattle inside their 
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‘hides, and that snakes find a difficulty in bending their bodies, and 
‘ horned frogs die of apoplexy. Chickens hatched at this season, as old 
‘ Fort Yumers say, come out of the shell ready cooked ; bacon is eaten 
‘ with a spoon ; and butter must stand an hour in the sun before the flies 
‘ become dry enough for use,’ &e. 

There is, we fancy, information to be got out of the book, but the pro- 
cess of extracting it is not easy. 


Our Life in Japan. By R. Mountenty Jepuson and Epwarp 
Etmutrst. With Illustrations from Photographs. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 


‘ Life,’ said Sir Cornewall Lewis, ‘ would be endurable if it were not for 
‘its amusements.’ What would he have done with life had it been all 
amusement, like that of the 9th Regiment in Yokohama? In this book 
of two young officers, there is a certain degree of information concerning 
Japan, but this is quite subordinate to long narratives of hunting and 
racing and shooting. Its fitness for these sports is the final cause of 
the existence of Japan, and nearly all that we are told of the Japanese 
is incidental to their prosecution. To use the slang of the turf, a more 
‘ horsey’ book we have not for along time read. Had the ‘ meet’ been 
Leicestershire, we should have heartily enjoyed it; and we do not know 
that we have any right to complain, because two of the very few English- 
men who, competent to write a book, have been residents in Japan long 
enough to give us real information, should have chosen to fill a large and 
expensive volume with stories of field sport. If the officers of regiments 
abroad did not relieve their ennui by hunting and shooting, they would 
eer do worse. At any rate, here is a book to delight Harry Hieover 

iimself, and although often too prolix and somewhat coarse, the taies 
are very amusing—some of them laughably ludicrous. They have 
manifestly suffered nothing in the telling. It would be difficult to 
imagine a richer burlesque than the race between Captain Puffles and Mr. 
Pop—both, of course, fictitious names—we suspect, very largely fictitious 
personages. But for ordinary readers, a whole volume of this kind of 
thing is a little too much, as towards the end of the book the writers 
themselves seem to become conscious, and forthwith attempt, but with 
no very great success, a chapter of ‘ Japanese Jottings. We have been 
amused with the book, but in no wise instructed. 


The Queen of the Adriatic; or, Venice, Past and Present. By 
W. H. Davenvorr Apams. London: T. Nelson. 


Mr. Davenport Adams is well known as a successful writer of books 
for the young, in which instruction is conveyed iu a way so as to excite 
the interest of a romance. He here tells the story of Venice, cleverl 
combining history, description, and art criticism, so as to make the boo 
a valuable handbook for the visitor, and also for the student. Mr. 
Adams has really furnished the only popular account of Venice written, 
with careful reference to the chief authorities that we possess. The 
woodcuts help the eye, while a capital index makes the vivid descriptions 
and compendious information of the letterpress easily available. 


The Alpine Guide: a Guide to the Eastern Alps. By Joun 
Batt. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


This is the third volume of Mr. Ball’s ‘ Alpine Guide,’ and it appears 
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to possess the same valuable characteristics as those which have preceded 
it. It introduces us to regions a considerable part of which have been 
hitherto comparatively unexplored, but which, although they do not offer 
the gigantic peaks, the vast seas of ice, and the extensive snow-fields of 
Switzerland, possess beauties and attractions of their own which will 
amply repay the adventurous tourist who may find his enjoyment 
enhanced by going a little off the beaten track. This volume treats 
of the Alpine ranges on the east of Switzerland, and includes the Alps 
of Suabia, Salzburg, the Tyrol, Styria, and Venetia; extending from 
the borders of Switzerland and Lombardy to the frontiers of Hungary, 
and nearly to the northern shore of the Adriatic. Taking in the whole 
extent of the country described in this masterly guide-book, we have 
attractious presented to every class of traveller. For those who are not 
content without comfortable inns, pleasant modes of transit, and all the 
accompaniments of high civilization, and even courtly life, there is the 
charming Salzkammergat, with its wonderful varieties of form and colour, 
its emerald valleys, crystal lakes, and fantastic mountains, presenting 
scenes of loveliness which can scarcely be surpassed. Then there are 
the romantic recesses of the Tyrolese Alps, where clean and adequate 
accommodation may generally be secured, and where, in addition to 
the beauty of the scenery, there is much to interest the tourist in the 
character and habits of the simple, liberty-loving, artistic race of people 
who dwell in those valleys. But, passing by these regions, which though 
standing somewhat off the line of the great annual rush of travellers, are 
yet frequented by considerable numbers, we are introduced in this 
volume to a terra incognita, which promises richly to repay those who are 
disposed to explore it. The most fascinating of these comparatively un- 
travelled districts seems to us to be the so-called Dolomite country, the 
limits of which are marked on the south by the Plain of Venetia, on the 
west by the Lago di Garda and the road from Riva to Botzen, on the 
north by the valleys of the EKisach and Rientz from Botzen to Innichen, 
and on the east by the track through the Sextenthal to San Stefano 
and the high road thence to Conegliano. Although dolomite lime- 
stone exists in many parts of the Alpine chain, and especially in the east 
of Switzerland, dolomite rocks are nowhere developed on so large a 
seale as in this territory. Many of these mountairs are of imposing 
height and picturesque form, while their beauty is wonderfully enhanced 
by the rich hues of red and blue which deck the sides of their precipices, 
the exquisite clearness of their streams, and the transparent blue of the 
sky, all combining to form scenes which can scarcely be paralleled else- 
where. In addition to all these charms, the region offers extraordinary 
attractions to the geologist and naturalist. It is, however, rather difficult 
of access, and not at present well supplied with the accommodation 
to which tourists have now become accustomed. But these will be 
accounted slight drawbacks by the enthusiastie Alpine climber, whose 
soul will be fired at the prospects of gaining heights hitherto unachieved, 
and threading passes until now undiscovered. The Styrian and Suabian 
Alps, although inferior in beauty and sublimity to those already noticed, 
have attractions of their own; and the traveller who can be satisfied 
with moderate elevations, unbacked by snowy peak and gleaming glacier, 
will find enjoyment in scenery whisk unites great variety with many 
features of natural beauty. The fauna and flora of Styria are, moreover, 
rich in treasures of rare and curious specimens, which will abundantly 
reward the search of the naturalist. 

As a whole, the Guide-books of this series appear to us to be the most 
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complete that have ever fallen into our hands. The information, con- 
cerning routes, hotels, modes of conveyance, and all the thousand-and- 
one points on which a stranger needs guidance, so far as we have been 
able to test it, is wonderfully accurate, and the advice given highly 
judicious. The topographical and geographical descriptions are of 
great value, and the hints interspersed throughout, for the assistance 
of the scientific explorer, add much to the worth of the volume, which 
is still further enhanced by the insertion of admirable maps of the 
country traversed, and a list of the best works extant having reference 
to its topography, physical geography, geology, &c., &c. The labour 
involved in the preparation of so perfect a Guide to a region so little 
known is very considerable; and the skill with which Mr. Ball 
has used his materials, compressing into the smallest compass much 
of the information of which he possesses such enormous stores, added 
to the pleasant style in which he writes, even on points of minor interest, 
places the work entirely beyond the need of any praise of ours. 


Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage and Titles of Courtesy of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Under the imme- 
diate revision and correction of the Peers. 1869. 


Debreti’s Illustrated Baronetage, with the Knightage of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Under immediate 


— revision and correction. 1869. London: Dean & 
n. 


There is no more to be said about an annual peerage than about an 
almanack. It appears with the recurring season, and duly chronicles the 
changes that have occurred during the year. Debrett has been issued 
for more than a century, and its proprietors seem as eager and watchful 
in supplying accurate and late information as if they were new com- 
petitors for public favour. The perfection of a work of this kind is 
necessarily the growth of years. A thousand little things elude the 
most accurate and industrious editor, and can be corrected only by 
patient watchfulness from year to year. We suppose that Debrett is 
well-nigh perfect. It says all that it ought to say, and says it in the best 
manner. The editor tells us that it contains upwards of two thousand 
facts ; and he believes that every change that has taken place has been 
properly noticed. The ‘ Peerage’ contains a notice of Lord Strangford’s 
death, and of Viscountess Beaconsfield’s heraldry ; the ‘ Baronetage’ 
contains a biography of Sir M. Brady; and the ‘ Knightage,’ a biography 
of Sir Digby Wyatt. We have constantly used Debrett, and have never 
found it wanting or inaccurate in the information we have sought. Its 
Historical and Antiquarian Notes, which have been largely increased, 
are very useful and omg <a8i We cordially commend it as, we almost 
venture to say, the very best book of its class. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


The Education of the People : our Weak Points and our Strength ; 


Occasional Essays. By J. P. Norris, M.A. Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 


In this book, which contains the conclusions arrived at by 7 who for 
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fifteen years was an Inspector of Schools, we have an attempt to solve some 
of the chief difficulties that surround the important question of National 
Education. At a time when legislative action is about to be taken in this 
direction, we are glad to have met with so thoughtful a discussion of the 
question, ‘ How far the principle of compulsion should be introduced into 
“a system which at the present moment is purely voluntary ?’ Considering, 
first, the maintenance of the schools, we are warned against destroying 
altogether the spirit of voluntaryism by the creation of local rates. We 
are told that we should lose ruinously in moral power, if the school ceased 
to depend on the sympathies of the neighbourhood, and became a mere 
creature of the State. All that the present voluntary system needs is re- 
invigoration, by the infusion of a new element into the governing body. 
Schools have not now sufficient local support, because they are regarded 
by the masses as institutions under the management of a superior class, 
and bearing the stamp of charity. The admission, therefore, of some of 
the parents of the children to the managing committee would be of great 
constitutional benefit, as increasing the moral strength of the school. If 
more wide-spread interest were created, the financial results would be 
better, on account of the greater number of children attracted. The 
present Government grant may be considered as meeting about two-fifths 
of the expense ; the school fees would then yield another two-fifths, and 
room would still be left for the safe working of the voluntary principle, 
by relying upon it for the remaining one-fifth. 

Next, as to the attendance of the children. Laying down the principle 
that the control of the State should be less as we rise in the social scale, 
Mr. Norris would advocate indirect compulsion in the case of the 
industrial poor, while making the compulsion direct with regard to the 
vagrant and pauper class. He urges that direct compulsion, would be very 
Seeseire to the deserving poor, who are in the habit of empioying their 
children in many home pursuits that could be attended to only by hired 
labour if their services were no longer available. It might also prove 
inoperative, as in the case of the New England States. It would then, he 
thinks, be preferable, by an adaptation of the system of ‘Jivrets’ 
(recently abolished by the Emperor in France), to introduce indirect 
compulsion. Let acertain amount of education be required as a legal 
condition of service, and let it be penal to employ a child under the age 
of fifteen, unless provided with a certificate, obtainable through the 
machinery of Government inspection. This argument, in short, would 
simply extend the principle of the Factory and Workshop Acts. It 
may be stated generally that at present no child under twelve or thirteen 
can be employed in any field of manufacturing industry without some 
amount of education. But why should the producers of clothing and 
hardware be trammelled with restrictions from which the producer of 
food is exempt? On free-trade principles, then, apply similar rules to 
agriculture and the whole field of industry, and speedily parents wil! be 
careful that their children obtained the certificate which alone could 
secure them employment. The case of the idle and vagrant poor is 
different, and to them direct compulsion should be applied. Children 
allowed to grow up to twelve or fourteen without that moderate amount 
of education that would procure for them their certificate, should be 
committed to Industrial Schools, under some Act like Mr. Adderley’s, 
and the cost of maintenance recovered from the parent. 

' The continuance of the Denominational rather than the Mizred system 
is strongly advocated by Mr. Norris, on the grounds that the local rate 
necessary for the support of an unsectarian school would destroy all 
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voluntary spirit, and that the schools would suffer in the loss of Christian 
influence. It is admitted that the Mixed system works well in Ireland, 
the children receiving secular instruction together, and then being sepa- 
rated at one hour of the day for religious instruction; but Mr. Norris's 
parochial tendencies cause him to view with alarm any lessening of the 
influence of the parish clergyman in this country. We respect the 
devout spirit in whieh he desires to maintain the Christian character of 
the schools, but we cannot allow his statement to pass, that Dissenters 
are so few in number, and indifferent in most parishes, as to be content 
for their children to receive any religious teaching that may happen to 
prevail in the neighbourhood ; nor can we see what greater guarantee we 
possess for the general religious character of the school under one system 
than the other. In any case the fact remains, that the Denominational 
system does, and will fail to cover all the ground; and if we would have a 
more complete system, which should make education universal, the work 
must be left no longer to private and congregational effort. The discus- 
sion of a prize scheme to stimulate education, leads to a very interesting 
chapter on Technical Education. Other chapters deal with ‘Middle 
Class Education’ and ‘Girls’ Industrial Training ;’ and to all seeking 
information on the many branches of this question, we can commend this 
book as a thoughtful and instructive work. 


Speeches on Questions of Public Policy. By Joun Bricut, M.P. 
Edited by James E. Toorotp Rocers. In Two Volumes. 
Second Edition. Macmillan. 


This work, which on a former occasion we reviewed at some length 
promises to become an English: classic. As the House of Commons has 
at length accepted many of Mr. Bright’s views, and endorsed his far- 
seeing policy, and as the nation has by almost universal consent placed 
him with acclamation among the counsellors of the throne, so it is very 

robable that future students of English literature, even at Oxford, may 

e compelled to read these speeches as specimens of the power of the 
English tongue in the Victorian age. One finds on almost every page 
masculine common sense in most felicitous expression, an almost feminine 
and domestic sympathy with the suffering of his brother men, splendid 
declamation, penetrating insight into the needs of England and her 
dependencies, and a tone of feeling which often transforms the whole 

olitical strife into some religious service at the altar of justice and love. 
, nepmnee conviction breathes through every line. Mr. Bright has made 
even his enemies feel that he acts from a stern sense of duty, and that 
when he speaks he means what he says. These volumes reveal the steps 
which have led to the high platform on which the great orator stands. 
We rejoice at its extended circulation. 


Les As:oriations Ouvriéres en Angleterre. Par M. le Comre vE 
Paris. 


This admirable book, which is characterized by genuine Liberalism, 
deals with one of the capital questions of our time, and presents a sketch 
of the development of trades’-unions in the country where, under a truly 
Liberal government, they enjoy the freest scope. It is no heap of dry 
statistics ; it demonstrates from a variety of facts the value of the prin- 
ciple of associations, its value, moreover, not only with regard to those 
we are seeking and hoping to obtain through such organizations some 
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amelioration of their lot, but to society in general, and to the interests 
of order and morality. The work reveals a maturity of mental power 
and a generosity of disposition which have not always characterized exile 
princes. They cannot more satisfactorily show that they do not belong 
to that incorrigible race who know neither how to learn nor to forget. 

We should like also to call attention to the charming volume just 
brought out by the Duc de Chartres on the battle-fields on the shores 
of the Rhine, which shows marks of a cultivated mind and tender heart, 
combined with considerable literary skill. 


Echoes in Plant and Flower Life. By Leo. H. Grinpon. F. 
Pitman. 


Mr. Grindon has well designated the contents of his interesting little 
volume, ‘memoranda and observations from a poet’s point of view, 
‘respecting a certain class of botanical facts.’ The class of facts referred 
to comprises all those superficial correspondences manifested by 
organisms which differ from one another in fundamental structure. 
These unexpected similitudes are by no means confined to the vegetable 
kingdom; they have been the subject of remark by almost all 
naturalists, whatever the field of their investigation. They not only 
surprise the neophyte when he first learns that that which he thought 
to be the flower of the daisy or the spurge is not a simple corolla, but a 
large group of these, which, in other plants, have merely taken the out- 
ward form and likeness of a single blossom, but they excited the wonder 
and exercised the disciplined mind of the veteran Agassiz, on his return 
with his rich collections from the valley of the Amazon. These singular 
phenomena variously affect different minds. To the mere classifier they 
are sources of perplexity and irritation; to the philosophical naturalist 
they suggest a search after some underlying cause or causes, which have 
but to be demonstrated in order to convert them from a group of isolated 
facts into the unity of a natural law; while to our author they are 
sources of delight, to be recognised ‘ as small tokens of the Divine love,’ 
rather than to be expisined by the production of any proximate 
antecedents. We should perhaps carry out the author’s idea, if we spoke 
of these similitudes as tropes in the poem of Nature, or as constituting 
the rhythm imposed on the wonderful composition of the cosmos by its 
Divine author. 

Wallace and Darwin have treated of a large class of these phenomena 
under the title of mimicry. Berthold Seeman criticises this title, because 
it prejudges the question, and assumes, first, that organisms have the 
power to mimic other organisms, and, secondly, that they have come in 
contact with those organisms which they are eupposed to mimic. This 
criticism is hardly just, for no doubt the term mimicry was intended to 
embody a theory, and was applied only to those similitudes which come 
under the assumed conditions; nevertheless, it was discriminating, as 
calling attention to the fact, that beyond those similitudes which may 
possibly be thus explained there is a vast aggregate of others, which 
certainly demand some further explanation, and which ought, therefore, 
to be —— under some such neutral term as outer resemblance. 
Men like Herbert Spencer, prompted by such facts as are in this volume, 
given so well and so copiously, so far as the vegetable world is con- 
cerned would endeavour to show how similar externe] conditions acting 
on widely different organisms might modify them in the same direction, 
and how this modification would manifest itself just at the boundary 
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where vital forces from within brought the organism into contact 
with external physical forces; in other words, it would show itself in 
the external form of the plant or animal. Mr. Grindon enters upon no 
such speculations, but has carried out his work in strict accordance with 
its title. The word ‘echoes’ has the double merit of being so vague as 
to suggest no theory where tieory is avoided, and yet so poetical as to 
indicate a delightful harmony, a fairy-like sociality, in this region of 
God’s works. 

If the foregoing remarks seem to imply that this little book is fanciful 
and superficial in its treatment of a subject, which demands profounder 
thought, it should be remarked that, though certainly fanciful, it is not 
the product of a careless or unscientific observer. Taduad it requires 
that the reader should both know something of botany and delight in 
such knowledge, in order to make its pages interesting; but by that 
large class of people who cultivate the refining pleasures of the garden, 
or who wander with observant eye through the field, and by the brook 
and hedge row, it will be found a delightful little book. 

Nature evidently has a pattern as well as a plan, and to those who 
delight in the contemplation of the former, and find in it a more direct 
evidence of the love and loveliness of God than is to be found in the 
hard, logical processes by which the latter is demonstrated, the ‘ Echoes’ 
will furnish an excellent aid to their observation, and probably a con- 
siderable addition to their kuowledge. 


The Origin of the Seasons considered from a Geological Point of 
View. By Samurt Mossman. Edinburgh & London: 
Blackwood & Sons. 


If we recommend this work to notice, it is well that we should point 
out exactly the class of readers to whom it is suited, though, perhaps, we 
should hardly be justified in adding, for whom it was intended. 

There are numbers of young men who, being deficient in that 
brilliancy which they persuade themselves is very superficial, would fain 
be thought universal geniuses, or, in default of this, would be accredited 
with profound and original ideas cn some vast subject or sublime science. 
To these the natural sciences afford a very desirable realm, not because 
that realm is so easily overrun and conquered, that they can unfurl their 
triumphant banners of victory while yet their locks are crisp, or, more 
poche, hang loose and long about their shoulders, but because to the 
vast majority of those who compose society these regions are entirely 
unknown; and hence aspirants are spared the toil of doing anything 
more than crossing the frontier and sounding their own trumpets. Of 
the natural sciences, astronomy and geology are the most eligible, because 
the ideas connected with both are vast, majestic, and impressive. The 
exactitude which characterizes the former does not trouble your social 
genius in the least; and the complexity of the phenomena of the latter 
is an absolute advantage, because it furnishes ample ground for theoretic 
originality. The possession of heavy artillery, whether shotted or blank 
charged, is useless, unless it can be so directed as to overawe the enemy 
and command the field. Thus, the genius must not only be original and 
profound, but the theories which are the products of this originality and 
profundity must be so connected with the matters which occupy the 
attention of ordinary mortals as to enable them to be fired off at no ver 
long intervals. To such young men, who, though each considers himself 
unique, form a very large class, the ‘Origin of the Seasons’ furnishes 
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everything needful. Here is a novel theory, whose elucidation lays under 
contribution all the striking phenomena, both of astronomy and geology. 
Here are copious quotatious from the wisest dicta of all the best authors. 
Here almost every fact in science which has occupied the attention of 
the world of savans for the last century—from the precession of the 
equinoxes to the amphibious minnow, from the Gulf stream to the diseases 
of Shanghai—are glanced at and incorporated into the argument, and all 
are placed in such relation to the — of the seasons as to be readily 
and naturally producible when they are discussed. Conceive the felicity 
of possessing a clue whieh, when furnished by the unconscious stranger 
who remarks on the cold spring, or by the bashful young lady who is 
amiable enough to introduce the weather as an aid to conversation, will 
at once lead to all the secrets of the land, the sea,and the air—nay, to 
those of the earths, the atmospheres, and the exhalations of all worlds. 

We can scarcely suggest an improvement, unless it be that the 
geological theory of the seasons should be made in some degree definite 
and intelligible. This would be desirable, because, while the grounds 
upon which a theory rests will probably remain untested, there is in 
society a certain number of intelligent people who insist on knowing what 
that theory is. 

Mr. Mossman, as his fathers have done before him, attributes the seasons 
to no other cause than the obliquity of the earth’s axis to the plane of its 
orbit. He recognises, as all modern astronomers and geologists have 
done, that the angle of inclination may vary, may have varied, and be 
varying. He, however, considers the preponderance of land in the 
northern hemisphere, and the central volcanic action which elevated these 
regions, as the primary motive power that caused the inclination of the 
axis of our planet. The context proves that the author has not recog- 
nised that in the sentence above referred to he has assigned two causes 
for the inclination, which are entirely distinct. The strangely unsatis- 
factory nature of this work is evidenced by the fact, that no mathematical 
analysis of the effect which protuberances, or an unequal distribution 
of mass would produce on the inclination of the axis is entered upon. 
On the other hand, if the author should forsake this as the true 
cause, and substitute the more pliable, though less manageable cause 
of volcanic action, he is still so oblivious of the consequences of this 
theory as to speculate upon the variation of the angle of inclination 
as a valid measure of geological time ; just as though the forces invoked 
were constant and regular, instead of being intermittent and convulsive. 
Perhaps it is well that we are spared these investigations, if the jejune 
manner in which the difference in weight of the northern and southern 
hemispheres is discussed is a specimen of how they would have been 
conducted. With regard to this calculation, it is evident that the author’s 
conclusion that our hemisphere outweighs the other by thirteen millions 
of tons, is based on data which are admitted to be hypothetical, proceeds 
on conjectures which the slightest consideration would show might be 
entirely fallacious, and is carried out with such careless inexactitude as 
to vitiate the whole calculation, even if the premises were sound. 

As a specimen of the reasoning contained in this volume, we may 
quote the following sentences, which are supposed to prove that the 
voleanic force is deep-seated :—‘ The two extreme points affected by the 
‘ convulsions in Bolivia in the south, and California to the north, were 
‘ not less than 5,000 miles apart. If we draw two lines on a section of 
‘the earth from these points towards the centre of the earth, making a 
‘ right-angled triangle near the Equator, we have a perpendicular depth 
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of 2,000 miles below the sea level as the possible seat of the volcanic 
‘ fires that produced this, the widest spread earthquake of which we 
‘ have any historical record.’ Why the angle chosen should be a right 
angle, how two lines anda portion of a circle should form a triangle, the 
formula by which the certainly incorrect ratio of 2,000 to 5,000 is 
established between a circle whose chord forms the base of a right- 
angled triangle and the extended perpendicular to it which unites 
the right angle to the centre of the arc, we must leave to our readers, 
as Mr. Mossman does. This, however, is of little consequence, as in the 
very next paragraph he upsets the whole basis of his calculation, by the 
admission that the shocks felt at the two extremes were separated by an 
interval of ten weeks, and the intermediate country was not affected. 

The title of the book has a near similitude in sound to that of another, 
which propounds another theory. We would recommend the author of 
the ‘Origin of the Seasons’ to study the ‘Origin of Specics, with a 
special notice of the manner in which its author has recognised the 
exact logical bearing of every fact instanced upon his theory, and the 
circumspection with which he has examined how that theory may con- 
sist with all that is already known of the subject; and then, if the example 
be followed, we may, perhaps, at the end of another decade, have a really 
valuable work in support of a new theory upon a very interesting sub- 
ject; unless, indeed, in an attempt to define that theory, it should fade 
away from the mind of its originator like a phantom when resolutely 
approached. 


A History of the Vegetable Kingdom. By 
Revised Edition, with Supplement. Illustrated by many 
Engravings on Wood and Steel. London: Blackie & Son. 


Mr. Rhind’s history, first published some nine years ago, has become 
a standard cyclopedia of the vegetable kingdom. Compiled with equal 
comprehensiveness and care, it is a popular compendium of botanical infor- 
mation, which all may consult with advantage and confidence. It is the 
purpose of the present volume to furnish comprehensive popular descrip- 
tions of those plants which are the most interesting from their usefulness, 
from their beauty, or from the peculiarities of their form and habits ; and 
also to give the physiological history and classification of plants in such 
detail as may be of utility to the general reader, and may lead to a 
systematic study of botanical science. 

The work is divided into three sections—the first part treats of the 
physiology, geographical distribution, and classification of plants; the 
second gives a full account of plants useful for food, clothing, manu- 
factures, medicine, ornamental purposes, &c.; the last section is devoted 
to the practical culture of plants. The work is eminently popular, and 
its value consists in the scientific basis upon which its popular descrip- 
tions rest. Certain irregularities of classification are, in a work for 
such a purpose, unavoidable; but for school and family uses it could 
scarcely be better. 

This new edition is, the author tells us, thoroughly revised, its statistics 
corrected, the illustrations re-arranged and improved, and increased in 
number; the supplement brings up botanical information to our present 
knowledge, by describing newly-discovered plants, or those concerning 
which we have acquired additional information, or which have grown into 
greater importance. Very full and valuable indices are added. Minute 
criticism of such a work is out of the question ; its accuracy can be tested 
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only by constant use. General characterization is all that is possible ; and 
the excellence of the previous edition, which has been for some years 
before the public, is a presumption upon which we may confidently express 
our favourable impression of this edition. Its coloured illustrations are 
very beautiful, and the general get-up of the volume is elegant. Asa 
compendium of botanical knowledge, it stands high in its completeness, 
accuracy, and excellence. 


The Parks, Promenades, and Gardens of Paris, described in relation 
to the wants of our own Cities and of Public and Private 
Gardens. By W. Roxinson, F.L.S. With Illustrations. 
London: John Murray. 


Mr. Robinson went to Paris in 1867, as correspondent of the Times for 
the horticultural department of the Great Paris Exhibitien. His atten- 
tion was of course directed, not only to the horticultural department of the 
Exhibition, but to the parks and promenades of Paris, and to the French 

ardens producing flowers, fruits, and vegetables for the market. These 
he describes in the present volume ; but, with practical and earnest pur- 

ose. Admitting that we in England are far superior to the French ‘in 

horticulture, agriculture, and rural affairs generally,’ he yct affirms that 
‘in certain points of fruit and vegetable culture they are equally far in 
‘ advance of us,’ and that ‘more than one of their modes of culture will 
‘ prove of far greater value to ourselves than they jiave even been to the 
: Tenth’ His descriptions, statistics, and criticisms, therefore, have 
all a practical object. He wishes to show us our comparative short- 
comings, and to urge us to remedy them. Nothing can be more important 
or laudable; it is neither wisdom nor patriotism to permit our self- 
conceit to blind us to the excellencies of other nations, or to lead us to 
deny their superiority where they excel. The truest greatness will the 
most fully acknowledge and the most patiently correct its defects. 

Mr. Robinson’s descriptions of the various gardens, parks, boulevards, 
squares, cemeteries, and streets of Paris, are too multifarious to be 
followed in detail. Description, statistics, and practical hints are 
amusingly blended in its pages. Eeverything connected with Parisian 
horticulture is to be found in his volumes, from the culture of orange- 
trees and the Wellingtonia to the growth of salads and mushrooms. 

The first point of general practical importance is the public gardening 
of great cities. Nearly one-half of Mr. Robinson’s book is devoted to 
horticultural means of rendering ‘ great, ugly, gloomy, filthy human hives 
‘ fitter dwelling-places for vast hosts of men.’ He thinks, justly, that 
Paris, ‘if not already the brightest, airiest, and most beautiful of all 
‘ cities, is in a fair way to become so; and the greatest part of her beauty 
‘is due to her gardens and trees. The makers of new Paris deserve the 
‘ thanks of the inhabitants of all the filthy cities of the world, for setting 
* such an example—for pulling down close and filthy quarters, where the 
‘influences of sweet air and green trees were never felt, and the sun 
‘ could scarcely penetrate, and turning them into gems of bosky verdure 
‘ and sweetness, by piercing them with long, wide streets, planted with 
‘ lines of green trees.’ No ore who has ridden down the new boulevards 
and streets of the Second Empire can refuse this tribute of admiration. 
But Mr. Robinson thinks that ‘ London may, without great sacrifice on our 
‘ part, be made the noblest city in the world—as fair and clean, as wide- 
‘ spreading and yom oF only the system of public gardening now pursued 
is not calculated to make itso. London is a hived nation, and the tendency 
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to pack houses together in squares as small, and in streets as narrow, as 
locomotion will permit, is very serious in its bearing on the health and 
comfort of the future. The utter absence of trees in our narrow streets is 
a sad contrast with the broad, tree-lined streets of Paris. Even when 
good opportunities occur, they are not embraced. Mr. Robinson remarks 
that the footway on the land side of the road that is to run alongside the 
Thames Embankment is to be only sixteen feet wide, part of which is to 
be taken up with a line of trees. ‘ In this magnificent position, to which 
‘ any in Paris is insignificant, we are to have a footway that would be 
* considered half-a-dozen feet too narrow for a second-class boulevard or 
‘ avenue in Paris.’ Another point is, that the public gardening of London 
keeps itself away from the more densely populated parts of the city, 
where it is most wanted; and another, that in the parks, tender and 
costly plants are cultured, where hardy ones would be more effective and 
economical. Bay-trees in tubs, for instance, are placed in Trafalgar- 
square—‘ costly green toys,’ as Mr. Robinson calls them—instead of 
hardy trees. Ms Robinson contends, therefore, for broad, tree-planted 
streets. 

Concerning the fruit culture, market gardening, &c., of Paris and its 
suburbs, our author has much to say. We now import from Paris 
much that we might advantageously grow. We have much to learn, both 
as to the varieties of fruit grown and the methods of growing it. Winter- 
pears, for instance, that sell for a shilling each after Christmas, and of 
which the French now export thousands of pounds’ worth, migbt just as 
well be grown by ourselves. ‘The Cordon system of apple-growing, the 
introduction of the true French Paradise stock, the i) rench method of 
close-pruning and training the peach-tree, and a more efficient protection 
of wall-fruit, are also things recommended. 

In the earlier spring-culture of salads, too, we are a long way behind 
the French, who export enormous quantities of lettuces during the 
spring months. This advantage they derive solely in consequence of the 
adoption of the cloche, and a careful system of culture. So, also, in the 
culture of asparagus; and this notwithstanding that market ground 
round Paris is often more than twice as dear as round London. 

We commend to all whom they may concern the suggestions of 
Mr. Robinson’s book. He may not in all points be right ; but sound sense, 
and the highest interests, pecuniary, sanitary, social and moral, are on 
the side of most of his arguments. 


Cyclopedic Science Simplified. By J. H. Perrer. London: 
F. Warne & Co. 


Notwithstanding its somewhat startling title, Professor Pepper’s book 
will be usefuljio students of elementary science, and to general readers 
who wish to know somewhat of scientific matters without having any 
scientific education. At the Polytechnic, and at various public schools, 
such as Harrow and Eton, Professor Pepper has served a long appren- 
ticeship to the art of making science popular in the condensed form of 
short lectures. In this volume he gives us, we presume, the substance of 
his lectures ; and information could hardly be put into simpler or fewer 
words. The first section is devoted to‘ Light,’ its sources, diffusion, 
reflection, refraction, &c., to optical instruments, the spectrum analysis, 
colour, polarization of light, &c., the whole being compressed into about 
a hundred pages, several of which are occupied with diagrams. Another 
hundred pages are devoted to ‘ Heat,’ its laws and phenomena ; a third 
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hundred to‘ Electricity ;’ a fourth to ‘ Magnetism, Pneumatics, Acoustics, 
‘ and Chemistry ;’ which completes the volume. It is a cheap and useful 
handbook, prepared with that tact for saying the right things in the best 
manner which only long practice in exposition can give. It is Professor 
Pepper’s business to keep himself informed of the latest advances in 
ecience, and accurately to expound them. Without presuming to speak 
dogmatically concerning a volume of such multifarious contents, so far as 
we have been able to test it, it appears worthy of high commendation as 
an intelligent and trustworthy popular handbook. Professor Pepper 
enhances the value of his book by numerous and extended quotations 
from the great apostles of science, given in their exact words. 


Habit and Intelligence, in their Connection with the Laws of Matter 
and Force: a Series of Scientific Essays. By J. J. Murruy. 
Two volumes. London: Macmillan & Co. 


The portion of these two exceedingly thoughtful and suggestive volumes 
which will attract most attention is that relating to the laws and pheno- 
mena of animal and vegetable life. Mr. Murphy declares himself a fol- 
lower of Darwin, so far as to believe in the possibility of the descent of 
all the different forms of organic life, both animal and vegetable, from a 
single germ, and the certainty of the common ancestry of all the members 
of a family, or natural group of families, such as the Mammulia or Crus- 
tacea. He does not, however, assent to Darwin’s view, that his well-known 
theory of Natural Selection is sufficient to account for all the variations 
which have sprung up in the course of this common.descent. The doc- 
trine of the absolute permanence of species, both in the past and the 
future, which was the universal creed of scientific men until the researches 
of Darwin, Herbert Spencer, and Lyell showed on how slender a basis it 
had been built, is now being rapidly abandoned by one high authority 
after another, and may be said to have become at present almost obsolete. 
The progress of science has illustrated in a most unexpected manner the 
old axiom that natura non facit saltum, and has proved that the once 
prevalent idea that the bounds of species are set by Nature without 
any intermediate links, was founded on an imperfect generalization 
from an inconsiderable knowledge of facts. The modern theory 
of the origin of species by descent with modification has obtained 
powerful support from recent researches into the origin of rudimen- 
tary organs, and from the remarkable discoveries of Embryology. 
Whether all living forms are descended from a remote common 
ancestor or not, it is certain that all livin: individuals are developed 
from embryonic organisms absolutely undistinguishable from one 
another; or, in Mr. Murphy’s words, ‘every organism is developed 
‘from a single structureless germ, and the germs and germinal matter 
‘of all organisms are in appearance exactly alike; there is no test, 
‘ chemical or microscopic, by which the germ, or small mass of germinal 
‘matter, that is capable of developing into the highest vertebrate, ean be 
‘ distinguished from that which is capable of developing into a worm.’ 
On the hypothesis of descent, with modification from, at the most, a few 


common ancestors, by what process is it possible to account for the enor- 
mous variety in the forms of life by which we are surrounded? Herbert 
Spencer answers, by the law of the survival of the fittest; Darwin, by 
that of natural selection among spontaneous variations—that is, by the, 
perpetuation and growth, through countless generations, cf those modifi-| 
cations which are found best to conduce to the vigour of the individual in 
the circumstances in which it may be placed. Mr. Murphy admits, as 
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everyone must, the great influence of natural selection in modifying races, 
but maintains that it is utterly inadequate to account for the more im- 
portant of these changes. As.an illustration, he brings forward the 
problem of the first rudimentary production and gradual elaboration of an 
eye or visual organ, which he holds cannot have been brought about merely 
by any possible combination of external forces merely ; ‘ neither the action 
‘ of light on the eye nor the action of the eye itself can have the slightest 
‘ tendency to produce the wondrously complex histological structure of 
‘the retina; nor to form the transparent humours of the eye into lenses ; 
‘nor to produce the iris; nor to give the iris its two nervous connections.’ 
Mr. Murphy contends that we are forced to attribute the formation of a 
visual organ to some intelligent power acting within the animal itself, 
which cannot be resolved into the laws of habit and variation. ‘I think,’ 
he says, ‘the process of modification proves the agency of an intelligent 
‘ power, acting through and controlling the laws of habit and variation, 
‘just as all the vital forces act through and control the inorganic ones.’ 
This hypothesis of an u :conscious intelligence, co-extensive with organic 
life, is the key-stone of Mr. Murphy’s system; the mode in which it acts 
must, probably, remain altogether unknown to us, but will present no 
greater difficulty than the mode in which the conscious intelligence of 
man and of the higher animals acts on the external world. Although in 
many minor points we differ from the author, and think that in his reason- 
ing he has been sometimes led away by superficial analogies, we cannot 
but admit the singular ability with which he brings forward a vast array 
of facts in support of his theory. The second volume contains an elabo- 
rate treatise on the laws of Psychology, and we find the same principle 
of descent with modification applied to the phenomena of the mental as 
of the physical world. Mr. Murphy believes that the mind of man, like 
his body, owes its peculiarities and its tendencies to hereditary modifica- 
tions ; and just as habits of body are perpetuated and increased from 
generation to generation, so habits of mind become also established— 
habits, not of the individual, but of the race. The instinct of animals is 
but one form of this hereditary intelligence; and by the extension of the 
theory, Mr. Murphy believes that the old metaphysical contention 
respecting the existence of innate ideas will be terminated, these so- 
called ‘innate ideas’ being, in fact, nothing but hereditary beliefs. Our 
author holds, in opposition to Mill and Bain, that conscious mental 
intelligence, like unconscious intelligence, is ‘an ultimate primary fact, 
‘without physical cause, and without any cause except creative power. 
‘I believe that in all thought, as in all organization, there is something 
‘for which the laws of habit do not account.’ Our space forbids us tu 
follow Mr. Murphy through his numerous interesting speculations on 
other branches of his subject than those to which we have alluded. They 
contain a most useful epitome of the results of the newest investigations 
in the sciences of Dynamics, Biology, and Psychology, and the numerous 
intricate problems involved are treated with a lucidity and a grasp of mind 
which lead us to expect that this is not the last important work which 
we shall have to welcome from his pen. 


On the Extravagant Use of Fuel in Cooking Operations; with a 
Short Account of Benjamin, Count of Rumford, and his 
Economical Systems, and numerous Practical Suggestions 
adapted for Domestic Use. By Freprerick Evwarvs, Jun. 
London: Robert Hardwicke. 


The title of Mr, Edwards’s book is almost an adequate exponent of its 
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contents, and those who are acquainted with his works on Ventilation, 
Smoky Chimneys, and Domestic Fire-places will give him credit for the 
orem sagacity and scientific knowledge which he brings to his theme. 

aking up Count Rumford’s parable, he demonstrates the waste and the 
discomfort of our kitchen fires, and labours to indoctrinate builders and 
househoiders with more sensible ideas. He complains that publie 
journals have not directed attention to his labours. However that may 
be, it demands an amazing journal-power to get traditional ignorance 
and folly out of the obstinate head of John Bull. We do not think Mr. 
Edwards’s plea for the kitchener, as against the open range, has all the 
argument on its side ; much depends upon the house, and the household 
to be provided for. Mr. Edwards, however, suggests improvements 
which will, he thinks, obviate objections, and promises that by means of 
them we shall save more than two-thirds our present consumption 
of fuel. Certainly, his suggestions are so reasonable, practical, and 
valuable, that no one should build a house without giving to them the 
gravest consideration. Admirable diagrams make his meaning clear to 
even unprofessional readers. 


A History of Chemical Theory, from the Age of Lavoisier to the 
Present Time. By Av. Wurrz, Membre de I’Institut. 
Translated and edited by Henry Warts, B.A., F.R.S. 
Macmillan & Co. 1869. 


This is the introduction to the ‘ Dictionaire de Chimie,’ edited by M. 
Wurtz, and is profoundly interesting. The opening sentence is pre- 
eminently Bd. and written for Ja grande nation. ‘Chemistry,’ says 
the author, ‘is a French science, and was founded by Lavoisier, of 
‘immortal memory.’ This is rather cool, and sounds strangely in the 
ears of the fellow-countrymen of Davy, Dalton, and Black. Notwith- 
standing this author’s embodiment of the spirit of the people, who cannot 
refrain from the pleasure of reading the record of their own glory, even 
at Moscow and Waterloo, he is not unjust to the great Englishmen who 
have contributed as much as great Frenchmen to the perfecting of the 
theories of chemical analysis, of definite proportion, of organic bases, 
and elementary combinations. It is a most instructive and exhaustive 
précis and table of contents of the changes, the progress, and develop- 
ment of chemical theories, from the first grand conceptions and fruitful 
= of Lavoisier to the elaborate quantified analyses of the present 

ay. 


The Three Kingdoms of Nature. By the Rev. 8S. Havcuron, 
F.R.S., &e. London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


Mr. Haughton presents us with a book which will appear to many 
readers more attractive in its title than in its contents; for lessons on 
mineralogy, botany, and physiology are not generally popular. The 
compiler, in his brief preface, deplores the fact that natural history is so 
commonly neglected in ordinary education, and he thinks it has arisen 
from a want of suitable books and teachers. We fully sympathise with 
his complaint, and agree with his opinion. He also lays down a certain 
order, in which, he says, the faculties of the mind are developed, and 
assigns memory and imagination to the period of boyhood; consequently, 
‘ the boy should learn languages, ancient and modern, and natural history, 
* go far as it depends on observation.’ Our experience, however, would 
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not lead us to the conclusion that, in the majority of cases, imagination 
is developed to any noticeable extent in youths; but we do think that their 
instruction should include some information concerning the marvellous 
facts of the world in which they live. This volume has been prepared to 
supply the acknowledged deficiency of suitable books, but it lacks that 
simplicity of phraseology and attractiveness of method which are neces- 
sary to induce a school-boy to commence such studies. It is, however, a 
model of a book for those of an older growth already in love with 
scientific pursuits. A more remarkable specimen of condensation and 
compression we have not seen for many a day, and the 230 illustrations 
are exceedingly helpful. . 


THE ART SEASON OF 1869. 


When blue-bells are in the heyday of their splendour—a little later 
than the primrose, and a little earlier than the hawthorn—is the season 
for English art to burst into flower. It is an appropriate time, for since 
the festival of the London winter has come to be kept at the very period 
when the charms of Nature are in their highest perfection in the country, 
it is well that on the walls of metropolitan galleries, and saloons, and 
halls, there should be found displayed the freshest beauties of our native 
art. 

The Art Season of 1869 deserves commemoration for several distinct 
reasons. The Royal Academy has taken possession of its new home; 
and for the first time in its history, or, at least, for the first time 
within living memory, has been able to display 1,320 objects—drawings, 
medallions, casts, sculpture, and paintings—on walls where they hang 
without crowding, and may be seen without positive discomfort. But, 
with increased accommodation, there has come increase in the number of 
visitors, and the new halls are filled after the fashion of the old rooms. 
No augmentation in any way corresponding to the increase of wall space 
has, however, taken place in the number of accepted pictures, and the 
painters of the ‘rejected’ designs, outnumbering their more fortunate 
competitors in the ratio of three to one, have clamoured for an exhibition 
of their own—perhaps a little too late in the season. 

The removal of the Royal Academy has placed at the temporary com- 
mand of the directors of the National Gallery the space hitherto annuali 
occupied by the exhibition of English pictures. Our fine national col- 
lection has thus been released from a cramping bondage that had become 
intolerable ; and the pictures, spread over the entire suite of rooms that 
fill the first floor of the building, gain as much in their attractiveness and 
value to the public as they do in the facility with which they can be seen. 
With much that is still to be desired, as to light and other details of 
arrangements, the change is yet a great public boon. One or two re- 
markable additions to the collection have also been made. 

Again, the year has been remarkable for the admission of foreign 
artists within the jealously-guarded portals of Burlington House; not 
only foreign artists residing in England, but painters dating from Rome, 
from Copenhagen, from Brussels, and from Paris. Nor should we omit 
to mention, although it is not the first time of its occurence, the 
simple and modest entry—not even dignified by the larger letters 
which the use of the Royal Academicians affects, ‘Louise, H.R.H. 
‘ Princess, 1,142.’ Turning to the index of the catalogue, we find the 
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first object in the sculpture gallery to be, ‘1,142. Her Majesty the 
‘Queen.’ It is a marble bust of the sovereign from the graceful hand 
of a daughter of England. 

The foreign artists are not content with asserting their place on the 
walls of the Royal Academy of Arts, or, now for the sixteenth year, on 
those of the. French and Flemish Gallery in Pall-mall; M. Doré has 
opened a gallery @ wi tout seul in Bond-street. The exhibition of two 
noble paintings, the production of a new school in landscape, one in the 
Royal Academy, and the other in the rooms of Mr. MacLean, in the 
Haymarket, we hesitate to include under the term foreign art; for the 
ainters, Mr. Bierstadt and Mr. Church, are of our own blood, though 
orn and nurtured on the other side of the Atlantic. 

We cannot dare even to touch upon the three several Water-Colour Ex- 
hibitions—that of the Dudley Gallery, at the Egyptian Hail, open for the 
fifth time; that of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5, Pall-mall 
East, for the sixty-fifth ; and that of the Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours, thirty years younger; or upon that of the Architectural Exhi- 
bition Society, in Conduit-street—but, confining our attention to paint- 
ings in the Royal Academy, we must allow that there are more than one 
or two which alone confer distinction upon the month of May, 1869. 

We think it may be candidly admitted, that there is somewhat less of 

very poor mediocrity, and much less of what follows after that, than we 
have often blushed, or at least fidgetted, to witness on our walls. We say 
nothing of some of the portraits. Would that we saw nothing of them 
either! Nor, considering the limited space at our disposal, does it seem 
necessary to particularize the most obnoxious of the exhibited works. 
Let those of our readers who take an interest in them look round Gallery 
No. 9. On the other hand, we are told that one, not, indeed, of the 
most pleasing, but certainly of the most noteworthy, pictures on the 
walls this year, ‘the Medea’ of Mr. Sandys, has been twice rejected by 
the Academy. We must confess an entire inability to comprehend on 
what principles the Committee of Selection have acted. We hope, for 
their own sakes, that they resorted to the English method of consulting 
the invisible powers by lot—that is to say, they tossed up for the admis- 
sion or rejection of each picture. If not, they must have acted on some 
yet more abstruse, not to say unjustifiable, canon. 
The most remarkable picture in Gallery No. 1, and one of the finest 
landscapes exhibited in the present year, is Mr. MacWhirter’s ‘ Loch 
* Coruise, Isle of Skye,’ a scene almost resembling a vast voicanic crater, 
girt with purpled rocks, reflected in the lake below, where— 


* All is rocks at random thrown, 
Black waves, bare crag, and banks of stone.’ 


Another wild scene, powerful in the lesson it tells, but finer as a concep- 
tion than as a painting, is ‘the Last of the Spanish Armada: a Scene on 
the West Coast of Scotland in 1587.’ Seething, green, furious waves toss 


the disabled giant towards a pitiless heaven; and the eyes of the 
savage, long-haired Gael, glare with expectation of the thundering burst 
with which, in yet a few beats of the waves, it will be crushed headlong 
on the rocks. 

If contrast can heighten enjoyment, let a spectator turn from these 
savage aspects of Nature to one in which human Art seems to have imposed 


is the ‘Great Pyramid,’ by F. Dillon, No. 888. The shadow of the 
second pyramid is cast, like that of the gnomon of a colossal dial, over 


fetters — Time himself, or, at least, to have blunted his scythe. Such |: 
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one face of its elder and more awful brother. The top of the pyramid 
brightens in the sun; the distant range of hills, comprising the valley of 
the Nile, gleams with a purple and golden lustre which seems that of 
light, and not of pigment ; the half-buried Sphynx is enveloped by the 
shadow of the mighty pile; while a thin, pale Tee column of curling 
smoke, ascending from its base, calls attention to the bivouac of a party 
of travellers. The repose and majesty of antiquity seem to breathe over 
this glimpse of the land of the Pharaohs. Again, Mr. Herbert, in his 
4 Gazelle Hunters of North Africa,’ No. 184, has known how to light u 
his canvas with a true Southern glow, while the forms of the lion an 
lioness, skulking behind a rock, watch the course of their human rivals. 
Less fierce in its intensity, yet with the veritable glare of the Southern 
sun spread over the unvexed waters of the Mediterranean, is ‘Etna, 
from Faormina, Sicily,’ by C. Vacher, No. 538 among the Water Colour 
Drawings. ‘Morning,’ a Northern scene, No. 541, by W. Frantschild ; 
and ‘the Norangfiord, Norway,’ by W. J. Roffe, also claim attention in 
this gallery, No. 8. Mr. E. W. Cooke, R.A., in No. 204, ‘ Mending Nets, 
Bay of Naples,’ gives the well-remembered outline of that glorious bay, 
with the faint column ascending from Vesuvius, which, changing its 
aspect from hour to hour, comes to be regarded like a living thing and a 
friend by all who have dwelt beneath its shadow. The peep at the land- 
scape through the expanded net is happy. But in this picture, while the 
azure of the sky, the indigo of the sea, and the purple of the mountain 
are all true Italian tints, they are not synchronous tints. They have been 
drawn on different days, or, at least, at different times of day. When 
the sky is of the hue represented on the canvas, the bay and the moun- 
tain have more harmony of tone. 

We must place among landscapes, although it is an imaginary one, 
‘The Castle of the Holy Graal, supposed to be an enchanted castle on 
the Pyrenees,’ by Count G. Kalkreuth, lighted up as it is, as if by a real 
sunbeam. ‘Aurora in Romagna: Peasants from the Mountains on their 
Way,’ by W. Linnell, No. 461, isa true bit of Italian colouring, with the 
genuine peasants formed by the Papal rule, who may be regarded as 
brigands in the larva state, drawn in long procession athwart the eye. 
This picture must not be regarded too closely, but is very effective at a 
distance. As bright a piece of colour, though very different in tone and 
subject, is ‘The Black Wood of Rannoch, Perthshire, Sunset,’ No. 276, 
by A. MacCallum ; where the red glow on the pine trunks, and the yellow 
lustre through the branches of the forest, strike forcibly on the eye. We 
should like to ask Mr. MacCallum (not by way of inuendo, but as a 
matter of real interest in the depiction of natural scenery) whether the 
sharp hexagonal openings in the branches of the pines, through which 
we catch ‘the reflected light of the sky, are portrayed with absolute 
accuracy. Each tree, when the sun shines through its branches, forms a 
pattern of shadow peculiar to itself, but the apertures are generally 
curvilinear or even circular. 


The highest rank among the landscapes, of which we are far from 
having enumerated all worthy of admiration, must be accorded to Mr. 

Ibert Bierstadt, ‘Among the Sierra Nevada Mountains, California,’ 
No. 309. This noble picture is not hung altogether to advantage. It is 
ather too high; although, if it had been | lower, it would probably 
have been approached too closely to be comprehended at aglance. Then, 
he figure subjects on either side, and the very photographic cows beneath 
it, unconsciously disturb the eye. One special peculiarity of this paint- 

gis the mode in which, like the actual scenery of nature, it can be 
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viewed at different distances. The botanical truth and elaborate finish 
of the foreground challenge the minutest inspection. The distance is 
veiled under the mist that hangs over the mountain valleys. The aerial 
perspective is truth itself, and the wapiti deer and canvas-back ducks 
that at once localise and enliven the scene, are just sufficiently subdued 
in tone and softened in outline to look like live, and not painted, animals. 
The force like a mountain torrent, in its sheer descent of some three 
thousand feet, is torn first into foam and then into spray, and finally blown 
aside like a wreath of vapour by the wind ; collecting in dew ona ledge of 
rock, from which again the water pours in a torrent. Of all Mr. Bier- 
stadt’s large Californian pictures, this is the best; and it deserves the 
same kind of study from the student, that the artist himself has given 
to the numerous and faithful sketches by which he portrayed every in- 
dependent feature of the scene before he attempted the ensemble. 

Dintag from landscape to genre pictures, we halt at the marvellous, 
imaginative, unique ‘Caliban’ of Sir Noel Paton. The exquisite finish 
of the figure is combined with wild originality. The combination of human 
form, and, we must say, feature, with bestial detail and expression—the 
hairy ears, the rolling eyes, glaring white above the iris, and the exposed 
tongue—give an expression to the face that strangely affects the observer. 
In the fins on the arms, and the sharp, piscine protuberance from the 
lip, we think the mammalian type has been too widely departed from. 
But this is a venial fault. The graceful, sportive forms of the elves be- 
hind, and the glitter of the lovely iridescent shells on the beach, light up 
with imaginative beauty a picture not unworthy of the painter of ‘ The 
Changeling.’ 

Sir E. Landseer calls attention to two fine studies of lions, in which 
the difficulty—the sculptor’s difficulty—of dealing with the eye of an 
animal with no visible eyelids, is struggled with on canvas. The 
‘ Swannery attacked by Eagles’ is one of the most popularly admired 
pictures of the exhibition, and is marked by much of the excellence of 
this great painter of animal life. But, though familiar with swans, and 
familiar with eagles, we never saw a fight between these two families of 
birds, and we should much like to know how far Sir Edward has relied 
on his observation, and how far on his imagination, for several incidents 
of the struggle. The attitudes of a pair of combatants in the air are 
not to be accepted without positive evidence that they have been really 
observed ; and the beaks of the eagles themselves must have been drawn 
from old birds, as they miss that sharp, razor-like edge which is charac- 
teristic of the Falcon tribe. In the dogs on ‘The Ptarmigan Hill,’ 
No. 224, and still more in the lovely plumage of the birds, where the 
white feathers gleam so distinctly on the snow, we have a scene that we 
can praise with less hesitating admiration. - 

Alma Tadema contributes from Brussels two of his carefully painte 


Roman scenes, ‘Une danse Pyrrhique,’ No. 421, in which the attitude off fy, 


the warriors, though not without good authority, is grotesque, and ‘ 


Amateur Romaine,’ No. 154. In this picture the gleam of the marble,} jn; 


the skimmer from the silver tripod, the thoroughly Italian tone of th 
whole scene, and the pondering, admiring, tasteful face of the Roma 
who advances to inspect the new purchase, are all very beautifully 


rendered. It is a bit of old Rome; the only hesitation which we feel] 


whether ‘as regards the technical composition of the picture, or the re- 
flection of the manners of the time, being as to the arrangement of the 
attitudes of the sitting and the reclining figures, in presence of a stand- 
ing matron. 
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Mr. Leighton has contributed four pictures, the value of which is not 
derived from the capitals in which the name of the artist is printed. 
Unlike some of his professional brethren, this painter seems to resolve 
and re-resolve that kis newest work shall always be his best. His own 
opinion of his ‘St. Jerome’ is shown by his selection of it for his 
diploma picture. But we think most artists will be of opinion that his 
*‘ Helios and Rhodos’ is the gem of the exhibition. We can conceive of 
many persons passing it, in the first instance, carelessly. The olive tint 
—not that of the silver leaves, or of the ripe and purple fruit, but that 
which is made familiar to English eyes by the ignominious medium of the 

ickled berry —which is so often unfortunately conspicuous in Mr. - 

eighton’s pictures is not absent from this. It is doubtful whether the 
Sun-God steps upon a rock or upon a cloud; and the quaint, mytholo- 
gical conventionalism of the Hours who hold the empty chariot in the 
sky, will jar upon many an unprepared taste. But if we look longer, we 
are compelled to admit that the first strangeness of the picture is that 
strangeness which Bacon teaches to be an element of all excellent 
beauty. The deep blue of the Mediterranean, the glowing red of the 
symbolic roses, the pure tints of the delicate skin, remain impressed upon 
the vision. And the masterly skill of the drawing, the backward toss of 
the head, laden with its wealth of hair, in an attitude that few but 
Michael Angelo could have drawn without caricature, the tenderness 
impressed on the attitude and face of Helios, are no less noticeable than 
is the subtlety of pictorial instinct which taught the artist that it was only 
in such a slight, graceful, pliant form, almost childish, except in the 
lovely bust, that an air of such perfect abandon could be combined with 
the sense of unsullied purity. 

We wish we had space to dwell on M. Tourrier’s ‘ Louis the XIth,’ 
on the almost companion picture of the ‘ Princess Elizabeth at Mass ;’ 
on Mr. Topham’s ‘ Relics of Pompeii,’ a perfect photograph of Italian 
life; on Mr. Fyfe’s truthful and touching ‘ Girl of the Period ;’ on Mr. 
Castiglione’s ‘ Visit of the Physician,’ with its miniature-like finish ; on 
Mr. Millais’ charming ‘ Nina,’ the portrait of the Exhibition ; or to say 
a word or two as to Mr. Calderon’s rendering of a famous incident from 
French history. But with ‘ Nina,’ ‘Helios and Rhodos,’ and the ‘ Sierra 
“ — Mountains,’ we must take our leave of the painters of the Royal 

cademy. 

It would be unfair to our readers, to omit to call attention to one 
or two of the most remarkable paintings of the French and Flemish 
artists. In the ‘Napoleon’ of Meissonier, where the horse is all but 
alive, itis remarkable how we trace the features, but not the physiognomy 
so well known to the world. ‘Les bon Amis,’ the Fs erty of Her 
Majesty, is wonderful for its truth to nature, for the icky and yet for 
the breadth of the handling. The dreamy outlook into an inscrutable 
future that seems to characterise the face of the Prince Imperial of 
France, renders his portrait, by A. Weisz, a picture of no ordinary 
interest. 

‘The Education of the Children of Clotilda,’ by A. Tadema, is stamped 
with that master’s power of projecting his imagination into the past. 
The antique, statuesque, almost Egyptian, repose of the two standing, 
youthful princes of the race chevelue, is reflected in the heavy eyelids of 
the boys, and in the expression of unsatisfied thirst that gleams in the 
eyes of the vengeful Clotilda. But it is remarkable that the painter who, 
of all living artists, may be characterised as most accurate in his know- 
ledge and representation of antiquity, should have drawn a 7 Fran- 
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ciscan monk standing in a Merovingian hall. True, the monk is alive, 
but the garb of St. Francis dates from the commencement of the thirteenth 
century. Since that date the Franciscan has been so unchanged, in spite 
of the movement of the world, that it seems natural to carry back his 
existence to the semi-pagan times of Burgundian kings. But it is an 
oversight to do so. 
M. Landeller’s ‘Femme Fellah’ is not only African, but seems to have 
stepped down from the halls of the Pharaohs. A curious physiognomi- 
po edt may be traced between the flat crown of the head and the 
small size of the nose. which sinks into insignificance between those liquid 
eyes and full rich lips. But the finest picture in the gallery is ‘ Family 
orship, Alsace,’ by G. Brion. It is nothing but a group of peasants— 
ill-clad, ill-looking, mean in station, in attire, and in abode, listening 
while an old man reads the Bible. It would be hard to point to a single 
beautiful detail in the picture; and yet the effect on the mind of the 
observer is like that of entering some ae of ancient worship. The 
power of the painter to throw an air of dignity, of nobility, and, we 
must add, of religion, over elements of the very humblest order, and to 
affect the mind by the sentiment, rather than by the form, of his creation, 
has never been so fully exhibited within the limits of our experience. 
We have left no space for M. Doré’s gallery. In his ‘Deathbed of 
Rossini,’ a grave and tender care has shown the likeness of that friend of 
the artist when the spirit had but just fled. Yet there is nothing to shock 
in the picture, in which the sentiment is as much to be admired as the 
wonderful technical skill in dealing with so many shades of white and 
prey. ‘The Triumph of Christianity,’ now on view for a second time, 
ull of motion and of power, demands a page to itself. The wild flowers 
in two wonderful pictures are as walike the accurate flower-painting 
which may be learned at so much a lesson, as they are faithful in their 
representation to the imagination, rather than to the eye, of the living 
* grass of the field.’ The ‘ Francesca di Rimini,’ though one of a painful 
class of subjects, is by far the most finished work which we have seen 
from M. Doré’s pencil—a piece of masterly drawing and noble colouring 
worthy of the great masters of the Italian schools. As to ‘ Titania,’ 
our readers must form their own opinion, for our space, though not our 
regard, here fails M. Doré. 


POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Lorna Doone: a Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. Biackmore. 
Three vols. Sampson Low & Co. 


‘Lorna Doone’ is a work of genuine art, and of unusual power in 
all the essential elements of a _— romance ;—a carefully-constructed 
story, exciting incidents well adjusted and naturally developed, accu- 
rate knowledge, vivid delineation of character, animated dialogue, and 
brilliant description. It is nearly perfect ; beyond all question one of the 
best novels of this and of several past seasons. Like the older novels of 
the great masters, it is not a mere story, but a great artistic creation, 
every detail of which is touched with loving care, and put in with 
masterly accuracy. It is a tale of the time of Monmouth’s rebellion, 
and purports to be told by John Ridd, the proprietor of Plover Borrow 
Farm, on the borders of Exmoor, and the of the story. Opening 
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with John’s school-boy life, it describes his boyish prowess, the begin- 
nings of a physical development which culminated in his being one of 
the biggest men and the most powerful wrestler in the West of England. 
Combined with these qualities, he possessed moral characteristics of 
great nobleness and simplicity, which in the archaic speech not only 
of his age, but of his provincial and rural life, he unconsciously and 
modestly exhibits. Mr. Blackmore has shown consummate skill in 
the self-portraiture of John Ridd, and has harmonised qualities in 
him which make him equally a stalwart yeoman, a champion wrestler, 
the fitting lover of Lorna Doone, and a not incongruous recipient 
of knighthood from James II. John Ridd is fetched from school 
in consequence of the murder of his father by the Doones, who 
found a settlement of outlaws and freebooters in one of the 
clefts of Dartmoor, not far from Plover Borrow Farm. The Doones 
are a clan of good, if not aristocratic birth. Their chief, Sir Endsor 
Doone, has been wrongfully dispossessed of his estates, and revenges his 
outlawry by rapine a robbery, their refuge in the remote fastnesses of 
Exmoor giving them impunity ; so that for years they successfully defied 
the law, and became a chronic terror to the neighbourhood. The inci- 
dents of the story are too numerous and manifold for recapitulation. 
John Ridd, when a mere boy, ventures into the Doone valley, and sees 
there Lorna, the supposed granddaughter of old Sir Endsor, with whom 
he falls in love, a the chief incidents of the story turn upon their 
mutual attachment. Commissioners from London are sent down for 
political reasons; the Doones are attacked unsuccessfully by the local 
militia; the rebellion of Monmouth breaks out, in which many of the 
personages of the story are involved; Lorna escapes from the valley, 
and proves to be the orphan daughter of a Scotch nobleman, captured 
by the Doones in her infancy; the Doones are finally destroyed, and 
John and Lorna are married. 

This is but a meagre outline of a story full of rich and exciting in- 
cidents, and told with singular reality and truthfulness. The variety of 
characters is very great, and they are selected with great skill, so as 
to exhibit the varied life and feeling of that tumultuous period. The 
great charm of the book is the patient and masterly way in which 
all its details are wrought out, its historic and social accuracy, its 
minute and delicate observation of both animate and inanimate 
nature, as shown, for instance, in its portraiture of the two horses 
Winny and Kickums, and in its exquisite descriptions of the weird 
scenery of Exmoor. It is, moreover, richly inlaid with keen and 
felicitous observations, and exhibits profound knowledge of human 
nature; for instance, the outburst of Gwinny when John Ridd 
visits Lorna in London, and John Ridd’s feeling about Ruth as 
she nurses him when wounded. With a single illustrative extract 
of its reflective wisdom, we commend to our readers one of the 
best and most genuine modern novels that have come into our hands. 
‘ For it strikes me that of all human dealings, satire is the very lowest, 
‘and most mean and common. It is the equivalent in words for what 
‘ bullying is in deeds, and no more bespeaks a clever man than the other 
‘does a brave one. These two wretched tricks exalt a fool in his own 
‘ esteem, but never in his neighbour's; for the deep common sense of 
‘ our nature tells us that no man of a genuine heart, or of any spread of 
‘ mind, can take pride in either. And though a man may commit the 
‘one fault or the other, now and then, by way of outlet, he is sure to 
have compunctions soon, and to scorn himself more than the sufferer,’ 
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The Minister’s Wife. By Mrs. OvteHanr. Three vols. Lon- 
don: Hurst & Blackett. 


The scene of Mrs. Oliphant’s new story is the Western Highlands of 
Scotland, not very far from the Holy Loch, on the Frith of Clyde; its 
time is about forty years ago; and much of its incident is connected with 
the religious movement of which Edward Irving was the centre; the 
gifts of tongues, as readers of Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Life of Irving;’ will 
remember, having had their first manifestations on the banks of the 
Clyde. We do not wonder that for purposes of fictioa Mrs. Oliphant 
has availed herself of her knowledge of Scottish religionists generally, 
and more specifically of the singular information respecting the 
movement of 1830, which she collected for her ‘ Life of Irving,’ and 
with which the names of Irving, A. J. Scott, and Robert Story of 
Roseneath, were so prominently connected. Mrs. Oliphant has so 
far reproduced the substantial facts connected with that strange 
excitement that she deems it necessary to state that, while she has 
done this, she has ‘studiously refrained from the most distant refer- 
‘ence to the facts of any individual history; ‘the personages of 
‘her tale being entirely fictitious, although many of her incidents are 
‘ strictly true.’ Mrs. Oliphant did not need to go beyond the most 
unexaggerated facts for elements of the most strange and weird 
romance. The characters and prophesyings of Ailie and Mr. John, 
fanatical as to sober-minded Christians they must appear, do not in any 
— overpoise, even if they equal the wild extravagance of reality, which 
only the sincerity of fanaticism saved from the coarsest blasphemy. They 
contribute a novel and a singular element to the romance. This, 
however, is but a subsidiary element—the tragedy of the — turning 
upon the loves and marriages of Isabel, who was not one of the i//umt- 
nati. She is one of two orphan girls, twin daughters of a soldier who 
had risen from the ranks to be a captain, and of a scion ofa landed pro- 
prietor’s family, that boasted of good blood in their veins. Her saintly 
sister Margaret dies. Stapylton, a worthless English lad, has won her 
affections, which Mr. Lothian, the middle-aged minister, seeks. She 
suspects his unworthiness. He leaves the district for three years. In 
her loneliness and sorrow she marries the minister, and a quiet happi- 
ness ws upon her in the warmth of his great love. Atter a short 
period of married life, Lothian is murdered, and Stapylton returns. Her 
buried love has a strong resurrection, and she is prevailed upon to marry 
ae and after a few weeks discovers that he was the murderer of 
her first husband. The tale is unrelieved in its melancholy—a landscape 
of passion and misery, without a ray of sunlight happiness. The charac- 
ter painting is very powerful. In this Mrs. Oliphant has never surpassed 
the subtle oe with which the characters of Margaret and Isabel, 
Lothian and Stapylton, to say nothing of the minor characters, such as 
the Dominie, Jean, and Miss Catherine, are delineated. The book is full 
of masterly power, but it is very tragic. Mrs. Oliphant’s power is the 
very opposite of Mrs. Gaskell’s, who accumulated feeling and deepened 
impression by touch after touch, scene after scene of common-place life, 

Jeemed for her purposes by skilful lights and shades; but Mrs. 
Oliphant’s power is embodied in storm and tempest—her most success- 
ful creations are of the Lady Macbeth kind. Poor Isabel is a very 
embodiment of tumultuous passion from first to last; she is always in 
greet agonies, of love, sorrow, and wrong; we are told of quiet spaces, 

they are not painted for us. Mrs. Oliphant’s hand has lost neither 
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its cunning nor its force ; but, alas for poor human creatures, if such be 
its stormy tragic life! 


He Knew He was Right. By Anruoxy Trotiorz. Two yols. 
London : Strahan & Co. 

The chief artistic study of Mr. Trollope’s new novel is a psychological 
one—viz., the rise and development of a jealous monomania; its origin 
in wilful caprice, its strengthening through perverse obstinacy, and its 
consummation in misery, madness, and death. The later stages of the 
process are more successfully exhibited than the earlier. There is some- 
thing violent and improbable in the rapid jealousy and conclusions of 
such a man as Trevelyan from such data. r. Trollope seems conscious 
of this, and supplements the jealousy by intimations of domineering 

ride, encountered by somewhat of strong-willed obstinacy. Mrs. 
Trevelyan is certainly not a loveable woman. She is proudly regard- 
less of her husband’s wishes, and resentful of his not very unreasonable 
warning. Mr. Trollope softens towards her as the story proceeds ; but 
he falls short, we think, of producing an impression of the probable and 
congruous at this early stage. In practical life the misunderstanding, 
as it is represented, would, between a husband and wife, with far less 
love for each other than is here represented, have been a hundred times — 
explained—the instincts of affection would have overcome the cobweb 
difficulties. Mr. Trollope should either have represented the causes as 
more serious or the consequences as less fatal. The impression is pro- 
duced that both Trevelyan and his wife are determined that there shall 
be misunderstanding. They seem, by a purposed ingenuity, to do the 
precise thing that no sensible person would have done, that the entangle- 
ment may be augmented. It is a game at ‘ patience,’ in which the ace is 
purposely put at the bottom, to prevent the cards coming right. So 
soon as the feeling becomes decided monomania, then the incidents 
become more congruous ; there ceases to be a necessity for the wife’s 
acting unreasonably, and she shows herself a woman so far noble and 
self-sacrificing, that she really ceases to be her former self. 

The main story is very mournful and tragic. It is, however, relieved 
by the various groups of characters that are gathered round it, each of 
which is described as a whole, and individualized into its constituents 
with consummate skill. In these subordinate parts of the story, Mr. 
Trollope puts forth all his power. He has done nothing better than 
some of them. The maiden aunt, and her friends in Exeter; Miss Stan- 
bury and Priscilla, at Nuncombe; Hugh and his literary friends in 
London; Outhouse, the East London clergyman; Mr. Glascock and 
his aristocratic surroundings ; the American minister and his family at 
Florence, are groups of character which present a rich variety, and 
are admirably done. When we look back, after finishing the book, 
we are astonished at its affluence in this respect. One artistic defect 
there is; the three girls, Nora, Dorothy, and Caroline, are too 
much alike; so are Hugh and Brooke. ‘They are all intended to be 
good and noble, but they are good and noble in the same way ; they 
think and speak alike—but for their names, we should scarcely know 
the one from the other. Mr. Trollope is most successful in the more 
broadly-marked portraits of his story. Aunt Stanbury, the self-willed, 
tyrannical, good-hearted old maid, is first-rate; so is Priscilla,—a chip 
of the old family block. Mr. Trollope has no love for weak evangelical 
parsons, and Mr. Gibson receives no mercy at his hands. The courtin 
scene of Arabella and her chignon, although verging upon the farcic 
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is one of the richest scenes in modern fiction. The American portraits, 
especially those of Mr. Spalding, the uncompromising Republican, and 
allachia Petrie, the strong-minded advocate of woman's rights, are 
admirable, and full of fine delicate satire ; redeemed from the imputation 
of British animosity by the fine character of Caroline. The story is 
sometimes a little tiresome, but towards the close it rises to Mr. 
Trollope’s highest level of power and passion, and throughout it is 
full of those admirable and half-quizzical characterizations of common- 
place life and things which have given him a place among our most 
popular modern novelists. 
ike all Mr. Trollope’s writings, it is realistic—the 
flaws of his heroes and heroines are remorselessly exhibited. It is no 
justification of this pre-Raphaelitism that it is true to life. A work of art 
should not be true to life, but should idealize—that it may elevate it. 
Why, too, we are constrained to ask, should so much of the story of 
modern fiction be made to turn upon the disordered relations cf husband 
and wife? Itis true that nothing is really wrong ; and the reader from the 
first knows that there is nothing wrong. It is true, also, that Mr. Trollope 
tells the story with the utmost delicacy ; but why should readers be made 
to feel that from beginring to end they run in close parallel lines to 
wrong ? bee 4 should they have forced upon them the constant thought 
of wrong—only the imagination of jealousy, it is true—but not, there- 
fore, the less unpleasant, to say no more, to all pure-minded readers? We 
must utter an earnest protest against this morbid infatuation of modern 
novelists for plots and stories turning upon conjugal infidelity. They 
might learn a nobler lesson from the great novelist who delighted while 
he elevated our childhood. 


The Amazon. By Franz Dincersrepr. Edinburgh: Edmonston 
& Douglas. 1869. 


So great is the intrinsic interest of this German story, that not long 
since, and before it was translated into English, one of our contemporary 
quarterly journals devoted some seventy pages to a resumé of its 
contents. The greater and the best part of the narrative has thus been 
already introduced to the English reader. It ought not to be called an 
‘art novel.’ Two artists, a painter and an opera star of the first magni- 
tude, come into conjunction, and learn first to adore each other’s genius, 
then to love as brother and sister with a reverential Platonic affection, 
then to yield to the overmastering force of the tender and holy passion. 
The difficulties in their way are totally unlike those which often beset 
the utterance and consummation of love. A stupid embroglio, due to the 
intervention of a first-class swell of the diplomatic type, and the addresses 
of a great millionnaire, create a little misunderstanding for twenty-four 
hours, but all is swept away by a torrent of enthusiastic affection 
amounting to adoration which the radiant artiste inspires in the § 
enamoured student of beauty. There are no criticisms of art, few illus- 
trations of the power of song or of colour, none of the classic ground is 
trodden, but, with great artistic merit, the various elements of the story 
are woven together, and bring before the reader a vivid picture of the 
life of the upper classes in some German capital. Though the narrative 
covers only a few weeks of time, the previous history of all the characters 
is dexterously supplied, and by a comparatively few touches the por- 
traiture is effected. Herr Dingelstedt promises to tell us how this 
love of kindred spirits answers in the long run. We shall be right glad 
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to meet him once more, and learn the dénouement of his story ; and we 


hope his translator will show the same skill that he has exhibited in the 
work before us. 


Geoffrey the Knight. A Tale of Chivalry of the Days of King 
Arthur. London: T. Nelson & Sons. 


The original of this tale is a Provengal romantic poem of the twelfth 
century, consisting of upwards of 8,000 octosyllabic verses, two MSS. of 
which are in the Imperial Library in Paris. Madame Lafore, with due 
excision and compression, has translated it into modern French ; from her 
translation this English version is taken. It is one of the thousand 
chivalric extravagancies which Cervantes so inimitably satirized in ‘ Don 
Quixote.’ Sir Geoffrey was one of King Arthur’s knights, and his 
mythical adventures of enchantment and heroism make a romantic story, 
which young people will eagerly welcome to a place among their books 
of fairy lore. 


Old Town Folks. By Harriet Bercuer Stowe. Three vols. 
London: Sampson Low. 


Mrs. Stowe does not call her new book a novel; and, save in a very 
qualified sense, a novel it can scarcely be called. The story is of the 
slightest, is most fragmentary, and is entirely subordinated to whole 
chapters of description and disquisition. Mrs. Stowe has clearly set 
before herself the task of delineating the more prominent types of New 
England life. Her object is a picture gallery rather than a drama; and 
it would seem as if most of her portraits were drawn from life. ‘My 
‘ studies,’ she says, ‘have been taken from real characters, real scenes, 
‘and real incidents. And some of those things in the story, which 
‘may appear most romantic and like fiction, are simple renderings 
‘and applications of facts. We are not sure that she has power to 
construct successfully an artistic story; but of her power of character 

ainting there can be no doubt. rs. Stowe rambles about in her 
Sects anyhow, as people do in a pic-nic, and, whenever an exquisite 
bit of scenery or a racy illustration of character presents itself, she sits 
down and paints it. We sit down with her in the evening while she 
exhibits to us the treasures of her portfolio. Sometimes she devotes a 
whole chapter to New England Calvinism, or Revivalism, when she 
becomes dull and uninteresting—not serious enough for a metaphysical 
disquisition, nor graphic enough for a picture of religious life. Bits of 
the story, however, simply as story, are exquisitely done. The sorrows 
of Harry and Tina in the house of Old Crab and his sister, their flight, 
and sanctuary in the old Manor House, are as vivid, romantic, and grace- 
ful as a fairy tale. Elsewhere, the novelist fails us, just in situations where 
there was the greatest scope for her power: and instead of the drama, 
we have a somewhat dull history. As a book of pictures and descriptions, 
‘Old Town Folks’ has a great deal of the corresponding power of ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.’ The personages are well selected, so as to exhibit the 
various types of New England life, in which all the strongest and best 
growths of the American character have had their root. New England was 
the cradle of the American nation. Human passion and sin were there, 
and its early life savours of endurance, struggle, and hardness. The people 
bore the yoke in their youth. It was a stirring time, and its settlers were 
stalwart men, selected heroes of religion and freedom; they grappled 
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vigorously, therefore, with the metaphysics of theology, as their descend- 
ants do to this day. President Edwards and Dr. Hopkins were but the 
metaphysical outcome of the national life. In this respect, New England 
and Scotland have had much in common; metaphysical theology has 
entered largely into the life of the common people, and must be pro- 
minently exhibited in any truthful delineation of them. Mrs. Stowe 
does not achieve this with the imaginative power and keen insight of 
George Macdonald, but she does it as no one else in the New World 
has done it. Dr. Lothrop, the elegant type of Arminian moderatism, 
with Lady Lothrop, his stately Episcopalian wife; Dr. Stern, the rough 
and terrible type of the fiercest Hopkinsonian Calvinism; and Mr. 
Avery, the moderate Evangelical, are the three clerical types intended 
to exhibit to us the forms and currents of pulpit teaching. Each is 
admirably delineated. In the various characters of the story, none 
are without a strongly-marked theological and religious individuality. 
Church and home lay so near together, theological beliefs and dally 
thought and conduct had such vital and practical connection, that as 
warp and woof they enter into the web of New England life. Never 
in the most intensely religious ages of the world did the insoluble 
probiem of the whence, the why, and the whither of mankind receive 
more earnest attention. Still, we might have been spared an analysis of 
Dr. Bellamy’s ‘ True Religion Delineated.’ 

Such an age, of course, was rich in odd and racy types of character, and 
these Mrs. Stowe has brought out with great force. Asphyxia Smith, 
Mehitable Rossitur, and her help ‘ Polly,’ Uncle Fliakim, and Aunt Lois 
are admirable; but the delineation of Tina is Mrs. Stowe’s greatest 
achievement. Rarely has a more sylph-like, merry, clever creature been 
conceived; and the portrait is all the more charming from its New 
England setting. Poor Tina! Mrs. Stowe ought to have delivered her 
from the graceless Ellery Davenport, President Edwards’ sceptical 
grandson. Hardly less masterly is Sam Lawson, a kind of New England 
Sam Weller in respect of his shrewd and racy humour. Atthe minister’s 
* wood-spell,’ when each of his parishioners replenished his stock of fire- 
wood, , mad Heber, having now warmed and refreshed himself, and 
endowed his minister with what he conceived to be a tip-top, irreproach- 
able load of wood, proceeded also to give him the benefit of a little good 
advice, prefaced by gracious words of encouragement. ‘I wus tellin’ my 
‘old woman this mornin’ that I didn’t grudge a cent of my subscription, 
‘cause your preachin’ lasts well and pays well. Ses I, Mr. Avery ain’t the 
‘kind of man that strikes twelve the first time. He’s a man that'll wear. 
‘ That’s what I said fust, and I’ve followed y’ up putty close in yer 
‘ preachin’; but then I’ve jest got one word to say to ye. Ain't asa 
‘ agency a gettin’ a leetle too top-heavy in yer preachin’? Ain’t it kind 
‘0’ over-growin’ sovereignty? Now, ye see, divine sovereignty hes got 
‘to be took care of as well as free agency. That’s all, that’s all. I 
* thought I’d jest drop the thought, ye know, and leave you to think on’t. 
‘ This ’ere last revival you run along considerable on “ whosoever will 
‘ may come,” an’ all that. Now, p’r’aps, ef you'd jest tighten up the ropes 
‘a leetle t’other side, and give ’em sovereignty, the hull load would sled 
easier.” 

Sam’s report of Old Crab’s criticisms are to the same effect :— 

‘I heerd Deacon Brown (he’s on the parson’s side) tellin’ Old Crab he 
‘ didn’t see what business he had to boss the doctrines, when he warn’t 
*a church member, and Old Crab said it was his bisness about the 
‘ doctrines, cause he paid tohev’em. “ Ef I pay for good strong doctrine, 
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‘ why I want to hev good strong doctrine,” says Old Crab, sayshe. “ EfI 
‘ pays for hell-fire, 1 want to hev hell-fire, and hev it hot too. I don’t 
‘ want none o’ your prophesyin’ smooth things. Why,” says he, “look 
‘at Dr. Stern. His folks hes the very hair took off their heads ’most 
‘every Sunday, and he don’t get no more ’n we pay Parson Perry. 
‘I tell yew,” says Old Crab, ‘‘he’s a lettin’ on us all go to sleep, and its 
‘no wonder I ain’t in the church.” Ye see, Old Crab and Sphyxy, they 
‘ seem to be kind o’ settin’ it down to poor old Parson Perry’s door, that 
‘ he hain’t converted ’em an’ made saints on ’em long ago, when they’ve 
‘ paid up their part o’ the salary reg’lar every year. Jes so onreasonable 
‘ folks will be; they give a man two hundred dollars a year an’ his wood, 
‘an’ spect him to git all on ’em inter the kingdom o’ heaven, whether 
: a will or no, jest as the angels got Lot’s wife and daughters out 0’ 
Sodom.’ 

One word more. Mrs. Stowe is clearly in revolt against both New 
England Calvinistic theology and New England ecclesiastical life. She 
is not without respect for them, but her respect is clearly the dictate of 
her conscience, while her keen satire is as clearly the dictate of her feeling, 
and perhaps in this, New England itself shares. Be itso. Old forms of bot 
thought and life must die. We rise from our dead selves to nobler things, 
but we can do so only when we truly reverence that which dies. The 
Puritanism of both the Old World and the New was a hard, stern thing ; 
but it grappled vigorously with great problems, it laid firm hold of some 
momentous truths, and it was full of the fear of God, and of noble self- 
sacrifice. We can wish for New England nothing better than that, 
while emancipating itself from what was beyond doubt a theological 
and ecclesiastical bondage, it may with a greater freedom attain a 
religious life as grand, as heroic, and as fruitful. 


Miss Langley’s Will. A Tale. Twovols. London: Rivingtons. 


A novel from Messrs. Rivingtons is something to be looked at with 
curiosity, and is a noticeable indication of the times. ‘Miss Langley’s 
* Will’ has no distinctive ecclesiastical bias to explain it, it is a novel 
of the regulation kind ; only we could have wished that the inauguration 
of the fiction department of Messrs. Rivingtons’ business had been a 
little more notable. ‘ Miss Langley’s Will’ is not very clever either in 
the strength of its conceptions, the vigour of its descriptions, or the 
vivacity of its dialogue; the closing scene of Lord Henry’s death, 
however, indicates that the writer might do much better than this. 
The tale is crude and confused—a tale of dukes and marquises, with the 
incidents crowded together in an inartistic way—and the narrative is 
without ease, continuousness, or development. It does not grow, it 
is made—made of cabinet-work not over skilfully inlaid. The sentiment 
is unexceptionable, and probably when the authoress can command a more 
practised pen, we may have to speak more favourably of her power as a 
writer of fiction than ‘ Miss Langley’s Will’ enables us to do. 


Within an Ace. By Mrs. C. Jenkins. London: Smith, Elder, 
& Co. 


The authoress of ‘ Two French Marriages’ has produced another story 
of French life, which is fully equal in interest, in thought, in knowledge, 
and in clever delineation to her first. The pendant re of Scotch 
family life, with which the story opens, is also very skilfully done, and 
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furpishes an admirable contrast to the French scenes to which it shifts. 
The heroine, Cattie, is the orphan daughter of an Indian civilian, whom 
in utterest charity Mr. Sinclair has taken into his family on the death 
of her widowed mother at Interlachen. Count de Jengay, a French 
nobleman, who visits Mr. Sinclair in Scotland, marries her. She is very 
clever, very independent, and very wilful; and by getting into her 
head the notion that he has been entrapped into marrying her at the 
risk of a compromise of his honour, comes ‘ Within an Ace’ of a separa- 
tion from her husband, who loves her and whom she alsoloves. ss 
The delineation of her capricious conduct, and of the peril in which it 
placed her, is done in a masterly style. The moral is good, the charac- 
terisation is able, and the dialogue is fresh, sensible, and lively. 
Altogether, it is a capital novel, full of quiet power and healthy feeling. 


That Boy of Norcott’s. By Cuartes Lever. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 


Mr. Lever’s new novel is a sketch rather than a finished work. More 
than once he leads up to interesting or tragic situations, and then, as if 
lacking courage, balks them, and merely tells us the consequences ; this is 
notably exhibited at the close. The story is, of course, full of improbabili- 
ties ; but they are not carried off with Mr. Lever’s early dash and rollick. 
Itis vigorous and never fails to interest, nor is it without some of the clever 
touches which are indisputably its author’s; but it savours but little of 
the fun and extravagance of ‘Charles O’Malley.’ It is written in a more 
subdued vein, as if the surface fun were rubbed off, and the pathos that 
so often underlies it were cropping up. A more thoroughly unpleasant 
man than Sir Roger Norcott it would be difficult to conceive; nor is it 
easy to believe in goodness maintained, or attainments acquired in such 
an atmosphere as Digby lives in; the society of fast men is not very 
edifying to either hero or reader. It is a rough cartoon, hastily thrown 
off, not pleasant enough to make one wish that it had been more 
patiently wrought out. It is clever and slightly hare-brained, which is 
to say, Mr. Lever has written it, that is all; save that in Istria and 
Hungary Mr. Lever has broken new ground. 


Erick Thorburn. Three vols. Hurst & Blackett. 


If, as we surmise, this is the first novel of a new female writer, it is 
full of promise for the future. There is an artistic perception of charac- 
ter, an artistic daring of incident, and an artistic restraint of delineation 
which indicate considerable power, and, with due cultivation, may give 
their possessor respectable rank among her compeers. The two heroes 
of the tale are Erick Thorburn and Maurice O’Keefe—the former the 
son of a country attorney, the latter the son of a somewhat fast Irish- 
man, who had married the sister of Richard Curtis, an old miser, and 
possessor of Sandilands. Curtis, when he dies, leaves his estate to 
Captain O’Keefe. O'Keefe, on his death-bed, tells Erick that he had 
bribed Erick’s father with £10,000 to destroy a will made by Curtis 
a few hours before his death, which bequeathed Sandilands to Jessie 
Reeves, his disavowed —— aurice has not moral courage 
to believe this, although his admiration for Erick is very great, and al- 
though Erick beggars himself to make restitution of the £10,000. Erick’s 
father dies, and confirms the confession of O’Keefe. At length, when 
himself about to die of consumption, Maurice is convinced, and leaves 
the estate from his wife to Jessie, who is deformed, and who 
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engages Erick as her manager. Here are the somewhat daring elements 
of a powerful story. In some hands it would have been wrought up 
more highly, but it ishere a considerable success. The characters of 
Erick and Maurice are well discriminated—the former high-principled 
and resolute ;; the latter by no means without principle, but altogether 
without firmness. In the delineation of her female characters—Mrs. 
Thorburn, Evelyn, and Isabel—the authoress has been very successful. 
The gentle goodness of the first, the no less gentle fidelity of the second, 
and the hard, brilliant worldliness of the last, are most admirable. 


Madame Silva’s Secret. By Mrs. Ertoart. Three vols. London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 


‘Madame Silva’s Secret’ is a much slighter work than ‘The Curate’s 
‘Discipline,’ or ‘Meg.’ Although written with the same firm, realistic 
hand, the characters are more slightly sketched, the story is not so 
deeply rooted, nor is its development so complete. We pass the former 
as acquaintances, and do not get to know them as friends. Roland Tre- 
maine dies, and leaves the Grange to such of his sisters as may survive 
him ; if none, then to the eldest of his nephews living at his death. The 
eldest living nephew gets it—a Mr. Thompson, a hard City man, 
with a son addicted to profligacy, and a daughter who smokes her 
brother’s cigars. Wilfrid Castleton, a nephew three months younger, 
given over to natural science, lives on sixty pounds a-year. The charac- 
ters are furnished by Mr. Lucas, the lawyer, his son Morton, and his 
son-in-law and partner, Mr. Walker; Tracy Randall, the nephew of 
Castleton, and hero of the story; Ethel Greyside, the heroine; and 
Josephine, her coquettish and not very elevated cousin, who, with 
Ethel’s parents, live at the Cedars. Ethel’s mother, and a Mrs. Captain 
O’Brien, are the good, sensible women of the story. Flirtation and marry- 
ing, or schemings thereunto, constitute the staple of the story ; the motive 
being supplied in some instances at least by the wealth of the Grange. 
Madame Silva, one of old Roland Tremaine’s sisters, supposed to be 
dead, turns up, and the Thompsons do not keep the Grange. The 
fancied elopement of Tracy, however, is very clumsily done. It is a 
genuine book, and a pleasant enough story to spend a lazy afternoon 
over. Neither its interest nor its strength gives it higher claim. We 


“a Mrs. Eiloart is not going to subside to the circulating library 
evel. 


Exiles in Babylon; or, Children of Light. By A. L. O. E. 
London: T. Nelson. 


Hebrew Heroes: a Tale founded on Jewish History. By 
A. L. 0. E. London: T. Nelson & Sons. 


A. L. O. E. has chosen the wars of the Maccabees as the theme of 
another of her very graceful stories. Judas Maccabeus is her hero, and 
the battles of Emmaus and Bethura her chief incidents. She has 
wisely, however, made public events incidental to her delineation of 
private character and life. Antiochus Epiphanes ; Lycidas, a Greek ; 
an apostate Jew; Zarah, a Jewish maiden; and a grand group of 
Hebrew patriots, are her personages, and illustrate the variety of cha- 
racter and passion soctaned | by these heroic times. Young people will 
read her charming tale with avidity. ? 

This is a new and beautifully-got-up edition of one of the best known 
and most successful stories of this delightful writer for young folks; in 
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which the story of Daniel and his friends is told by a clergyman, at 
cottage meetings, to English men and women; the story of ancient life 
and that of modern life being knit together in a skilful way, likely to 
interest young readers. 


The Beggars (Les Gueux) ; or, the Founders of the Dutch Republic. 
By J.B. pe Lrerpe. Second Edition. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton. 


This spirit-stirring narrative has reached a second edition. The prin- 
cipal events are drawn from a history that has become highly popular 
through the well-known works of Schiller and Motley. Mr. de Liefde 
writes with the spirit of an Englishman; and while he covers the 
‘Gueux’ with triumph and glory, he has sufficient impartiality to see the 
weak places in their armour, the lower motives which mingled with their 
patriotism, the cruelty and the desperation which often accompanied 
their Calvinistic creed. The author introduces into his story a few well- 
known episodes and stirring scenes of the war of independence, and 


mingles a pleasant love story with the adventures of his hero. We wish » 


that he had not occasionally dragged in evangelical theology by main 
force, as it were, but had allowed it to grow more naturally out of the 
chief incidents which he narrates. 


A Third Year in Jerusalem: a Tale Illustrating Customs and 
Incidents of Modern Jerusalem; or, a Sequel to “ Home in 
the Holy Land.” By Mrs. Fixx. London: Nisbet & Co. 


On a slender thread of fiction Mrs. Finn threads descriptions of place 
and custom in Jerusalem with which long residence has made her 
familiar ; there is, however, a blending of the real with the fictitious in 
the circumstances connected with the building of the English church, 
which excites the suspicion that there may be more truth in the apparent 
fiction than the authoress permits to appear. The book is admirably 
done. The corruption of Turkish officials, the venality and lying of the 
Mussulman population, as well as their exceptional fidelity, the religious 
feelings and animosities of the various classes of religionists, the position 
of the Jew, together with the high qualities that often distinguish his 
race, are skilfully and truthfully brought out. The descriptions of places 
and customs are minutely accurate, with that incidental accuracy which 
indicates an underlying familiarity with what is described. Mrs. Finn 
has not read up information for the sake of furnishing a theatre and 
scenery for her tale. The theatre and scenery are her primary objects, 
and she has simply put dramatis persone upon the stage to give interest, 
vivacity, and variety to her descriptions. Her book is a very pleasant 
one, and those who have the most intimate personal knowledge of Pales- 
tine will appreciate it the most highly. 


Roundabout Papers (from the ‘ Cornhill Magazine’), to which 
is added. The Second Funeral of Napoleon. By W. M. 
THACKERAY. 

Ballads and Tales. By W. M. Tuacxeray. 

The Four Georges. The English Humourists of the Eighteenth 
Century. By W. M. Tuacxeray. Smith & Elder. 

The ‘Roundabout Papers,’ which gave such a charm to the Cornhill 
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while Thackeray conducted it, are so fresh in the recollection of every- 
body that it is sufficient to record their appearance in the first of these 
new volumes of Thackeray’s collected wee ‘The Second Funeral of 
‘ Napoleon’ is a racy description of the removal from St. Helena and the 
entombment in Paris of the Great Emperor’s remains. We do not 
remember seeing it before, and there is no note to indicate where or 
when it appeared. We much regret this defect in this otherwise 
perfect edition of Thackeray’s works. A great bibliographical and bio- 
graphical opportunity has thus been wantonly and vexatiously lost. 

he second volume contains all the ballads and verses scattered 
through Mr. Thackeray’s writings ; with three tales, under the general 
title, ‘Men’s Wives.’ Mr. Thackeray can hardly claim to be a poet; 
but he writes verses such as only a very able man could write. His 
ballads are well conceived, and contain just that admixture of sentiment, 
narration, and dogmatic assertion, with the very slightest soupgon of 
thought which the ballad demands in order to dominate and move its 
auditor. In rhyme, as perhaps in prose, Mr. Thackeray is strongest in 
burlesque, never, however, or rarely, without a serious meaning ; although 
neither in pathos nor fun can he approach Hood. Most readers will 
remember the famous ballads of Policeman X. We quote his clever 
sarcasm on the sickly sentimentalism of 


‘THE SORROWS OF WERTHER. 
* Werther had a love for Charlotte 
Such as words could never utter; 
Would you know how first he met her? 
She was cutting bread and butter. 
Charlotte was a married lady, 
And a moral man was Werther, 
And, for all the wealth of Indies, 
Would do nothing for to hurt her. 


‘So he sighed, and pined, and ogled, 
And his passion boiled and bubbled, 
Till he blew his silly brains out, 
And no more was by it troubled. 
Charlotte, having seen his body 
Borne before her on a shutter, 
Like a well-conducited person, 
Went on cutting bread and butter.’ 


Of the admirable lectures on the Four Georges and on the Eighteenth 
Century Humourists, with their searching insight and caustic sarcasm, 
we have no need to speak; they are, ge the best known of all 
Mr. Thackeray’s works, as unquestionably they are his chief contribu- 
tions to more serious literature. But why, again, not a single editorial 
word of bibliographical information ? 


Aunt Judy’s May-Day Volume for Young People. Edited by 
Mrs. Atrrep Garry. London: Bell & Daldy. 


Young people may be glad, but reviewers will look grave, ifthis May- 
day volume portends a reduplication of Christmas publications. Mrs. 
Gatty is one of the most successful of editors, and we have no better 
miscellanies for the young than her ‘ Aunt Judy’s’ volumes. The 
present volume contains tales and papers by Madame de Witt, translated 
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by Miss Yonge, the Hon. Mrs. Dundas, Hans C. Andersen, the author of 
‘Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances,’ Sidney Daryl, Andalusian Tales, 
&c., besides several stories by the editor. Mrs. Gatty is a very success- 
fal writer for young people, although she somewhat lacks that light, 
idealizing touch which is the charm of George Macdonald. Poetry, 
music, legends of nursery songs, &c-., make up a volume which young 
people will welcome with avidity. 


Hans Breitmann’s Party, with other Ballads. Hans Breitmann’s 
Christmas, with other Ballads. Hans Breitmann as a 
Politician. By Cuartes G. Letanp. London: Triibner 
& Co. 1869. 


The dialectic variations of language are a curious study. Max Miller 
speculated on the philological discussions which may be excited 
among the learned of Liberia in distant ages concerning the etymology 
of the words ‘ Yes’m’ and ‘ Yes’r,’ imported from America by liberated 
- negroes. We have had many corruptions of our mother tongue perpe- 
trated in the Far West. Africans, Chinese, French, and Germans have 
all taken the English sentence, and eked it out with their own vocabulary. 
Pure Yankee slang, immortalized by Judge Haliburton, and made high y 
amusing by Artemus Ward, is outdone by the series of ‘ Boems!’ whic 
Mr. po: Bef has attributed to Hans Breitmann. There is genuine humour 
in many of them. The character of the entire class of persons who indulge 
in German-Yankee-English is photographed to the life. The strange 
mixture of swash-buckler exaggeration and unlimited capacities for 
lager-bier, with a touch of innocent humour, and even tender feeling, is 
vastly funny, and reminds one occasionally of the acute simplicity of 
Shakspeare’s clowns ; but when the rattling nonsense dies away in some 
sentimental German metaphysics, it is irresistible. These ballads are all 
printed with a studious transpositions of p’s and b’s, f’s and v’s, d’s and 
t’s, the effect of which, plus the scraps of American slang, Dutch and 
German expletives, and the conjugation of English verbs with German 
auxiliaries and inflections, make a grammar and a glossary all but indis- 
nsable. Perhaps the irreverence of the Breitmann was a differentia of 
is class; this is her from pleasant reading, and spoils, to our mind, the 
enjoy ment of the explosive fun. 
‘Breitmann about Town’ reminds one of Coleridge’s ‘ Excursion of the 
Devil ;’ a couple of verses will give an idea :— 


~ vented droo the Irish shtreeds, 
ey saw vrom hous to hous, 

Und gounted oop pout more or less 
Vive hoondred awful rows. 

“Tf all dese little vights dey waste 
Could von crate pattle pe, 

Gotts! how de Fenian funds vouldt rise !” 
Said Breitmann—said he. 


© Dey vent to see de Rittualisds, 

Who Mpa Gott mit vlowers, 

Tn hobes he'll lofe dem back again 
In winter, among de showers. 

“Vhen the Pacific railroat’s done, 
Dis dings imbrofed vill pe, 

De Joss-sticks vill be santal wood,” 
Said Breitmann—said he.’ 
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Schnitzerl’s ‘ Philosopede’ is most delightfully amusing, but the racy 
satire requires more extract than we have space to include. As a specimen 
of the sentimental crooning of the half-intoxicated dare-devil, there is 
nothing better, perhaps, than— 

‘ Hans Breitmann gife a barty, 
Ve all cot troonk as bigs, 
I poot mine mout’ to a parrel of beer, 
nd emptied it opp mit a schwigs ; 
Und den I gissed Matilda Yane, 
Und she shlog me on de kop, 
Und de gompany vighted mit daple-lecks 
Dill de coonshtable made oos shtop. 


‘ Hans Breitman gife a barty— 

Vhere ish dat barty now? 

Vhere ish de lofely golden cloud 
Dat float on de moundain’s prow ? 

Vhere ish de himmelstrahlende stern, 
De shtar of de shpirit’s light ? 

All goned afay mit , lager beer— 
Afay in de ewigkeit !’ 


The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. Edited, with Notes and 
Introductory Memoir, by ApoLpHus Wiii1am Warp, M.A. 
(Globe Edition.) London: Macmillan & Co. 


The Globe editions of Messrs. Macmillan are surely as near an 
approach to miniature perfection as has ever been made. It is mar- 
vellous that a type so small can be read with such comfort; and it is a 
great service that our English classics should be edited with so much 
scholarly care, and made accessible at so low a price. Among our 
secondary poets. Pope occupies a chief place; in beauty of form he is not 
inferior even to Tennyson, and in the poetry of didactic morals he stands 
alone. Mr. Ward has prefixed to this edition a vigorous and racy, 
sometimes a keen and caustic memoir. It throws no new light upon the 

oet’s life or works, and leaves the problem of the ‘letters’ where it found 
it. A little more care about his concords and tenses would have done 
no harm; e.g., ‘ the delusiveness of Bolingbroke’s repeated observations 
. are transparent enough,’ p. xxxviil. ‘William the Deliverer, in 
whose reign they had grown up, had been without stomach for the 
literature of a nation,’ &c., p. ix. Mr. Ward is very merciless on the 
so-called Augustan age of Bs glish literature. He adopts Warburton’s 
arrangement of the Poems, and gives Pope’s own notes, with others 
from various sources. We again express our thanks for the editions of 
this portable and elegant series. 


The First Series of Hazlitt’s Table Talk. Essays on Men and 
Manners. London: Bell & Daldy. 


We presume this is the first part of a cheap edition of Hazlitt’s Essays ; 
which will, wé trust, make the younger members of our generation 
familiar with one of the most charming critics and essayists in the 
English language. His easy, sparkling, incisive, steel-pen style may be 
studied with great advantage, by all who have to write for the periodical 
press ; and his abundant information and god sense will reward all who 
care to know what the last generation delighted in. 
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Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. Translated into English by Ratpu 
Rosinson. 


Master Hugh Latimer : Seven Sermons. 
George Puttenham, the Arte of English Poesie. London: Alex. 


Murray. 


Mr. Arber continues his carefully-edited series of English reprints. 
For a mere trifle—mostly for sixpence per volume—readers may possess 
themselves of these specimens of our choicest early literature; and in 
some instances—Lyly’s ‘ Euphues,’ for instance—of scarce and rare 
works otherwise wholly inaccessible to them. Of the three publications 
before us the largest and most interesting is ‘The Arte of English 
Poesie,’ first published in 1589. Puttenham may be regarded as the 
father of English prose, and of English philosophical criticism ; some- 
what too elaborate, diffuse, and pedantic perhaps, but studious and 
elegant in expression, and discriminating and philosophical in his literary 
judgments. e very heartily commend this valuable series; we trust 
that it will secure the large patronage which alone can make it a success, 
and which its scholarly excellence and amazing cheapness deserve. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


Christ the Bread of Life: an Attempt to givea Profitable Direction 
to the Present Occupation of Thought with Romanism. By 
JoHN M‘Leop CampsBELL, D.D. Second Edition. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 


This is the second edition, greatly enlarged, of a little book published 
eighteen years ago. The revival of Romanism, and especially the Rome- 
ward developments of Anglicanism, inave for the last thirty years largely 
occupied public thought. There are, however, few of those who advocate 
Romish Sacramentarianism or protest against it who penetrate to its roots. 
Tn this, as in most things, we need some seer of deep spiritual insight to 
unfold it to us in the depths of its philosophical and spiritual significance. 
No living man is more capable of doing this than Dr. M‘Leod Campbell, 
for no living man, probably, surpasses him in keen discernment, subtle 
discrimination, and intuitive spiritual apprehension. 

He deals, therefore, with the errors of the Real Presence, and of every 
Sacramentarian modification of it, in their essence; and, laying hold of 
great spiritual principles, he throws a flood of light from various passages 
of Scripture, and from the admitted principles and consciousness of the 
spiritual life, upon the true attitude and significance of the Sacramentarian 
position, and clearly exhibits the dogma of the Real Presence as the 
necessary antagonist of simple feeding upon Christ as the Bread of Life. 
Dr. Campbell’s book will make a demand upon the earnest attention of 
his readers. His style is not the most lucid, and his argument is often 
both profound and subtle, although, to those who master it, it will, we 
think, be most conclusive. 

Assuming the truth and reality of the things of Christ, he addresses 
himself with the absorbing faith and earnestness of an old Hebrew prophet 
to the spiritual consciousness of religious men; and in the light of it, as 
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instructed by Scripture, he endeavours to set forth the relations of the 
Supper of the Lord to the nurture of spiritual life in the soul. He first 
denies that the discourse in John vi., in which our Lord speaks of him- 
selfas the Bread of Life, has any prophetic reference to the Lord’s Supper; 
and lays down the general principle that, there and elsewhere, Chirist is 
simply affirming the great truth that He is the source of spiritual life to 
the world. In the parable of the vine and the branches, this is represented 
by an analogy drawn from vegetable life—the branches deriving their sap 
from the vine. In the Sixth of John, this is represented by the analogy of 
animal life—the soul partaking of Him as its food; the relation of the 
Lord's Supper to this participation is simply the same as the relation of 
ewan g or of any other presentation of truth. The doctrine of the Real 

resence makes, he says, a distinct and incongruous demand upon our 
faith ; instead of faith in Christ as a source of spiritual life, faith in a 
mysterious miracle is demanded, which is related to the nurture of our 
spiritual life only indirectly. Thus, Dr. Campbell comes to the conclusion 
that the doctrine of the Real Presence is really antagonistic to the simple 
nurture of the spiritual life by faith in Christ; while the communion service, 
as an emblem of the feeding on Christ of the spiritual soul, is the highest 
incitement and help to faith; the reality, couched under the figures 
eating the flesh and drinking the blood of the Son of Man, being explained 
5 Seep Lord’s own words, ‘ My meat is to do the will of Him that sent 
‘Me,’ viz., the complete submission of the will to Him—just as he, so to 
_, transmuted the life of the Father by obedience, so as to ‘ live by 
‘him,’ so we transmute His life by obedience, and live by Him. On 
this ground he argues against all forms of the Real Presence in the 
Eucharist, as presenting a mystery, and making that an object of 
faith, instead of presenting a simple means of carrying the heart of 
faith direct to the spiritual Christ. A mystery, as such, he says, has 
no claim upon us, no spiritual power, but the reverse, unless we are to 
exalt darkness above light. We cannot speak of his profound and cogent 
remarks on the hard logical Protestant teaching of justification by faith on 
the other hand, as if it were logically distinguishable from life in Christ. 
Christ, he says, gives us not merely permission to come to God, but power. 
‘An intellectual substitute for the life of Christ is not less fatal than a 
‘material substitute.’ This is the antithesis of Transubstantiation. Just, 
however, as a Romanist would demur to some of his positions and infe- 
rences in respect of the latter, so a Protestant would in respect of the 
former ; whilst, perhaps, both would accept the great central doctrine of 
the book—that Christ himself is the true and only life of the soul; the 
only question is as to the media of it. We can only commend to our 
readers this profound and introspective little work as fuller of the seeds 
of things, and more vitally affecting the thought of the day, than many 
voluminous treatises. 


oral Uses of Dark Things. By Horace Busunenr, D.D. 
London: Strahan & Co. ; Sampson Low & Co. 


No thoughtful student of the theology of the day will willingly neglect 
to make himself acquainted with a book of Dr. Bushnell’s. A strong, 
fearless, although a somewhat wayward thinker, he attacks the abstrusest 
problems of the age, drawn to them by that fascination which difficulty 
plways exerts upon the athlete; and he always aims, not without reve- 
rence, but with still more of boldness, to penetrate to their most secret’ 
place. His thought does not, like that of some of whom we have had to 
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speak, run on parallel lines alongside of difficulties ; it is directed upon 
y at right angles. All that can be done by a tour de force, he does. 
Others, perhaps, by a more subtle method, might do more; for problems 
that will not yield to force, will often yield to patient sap. But there is 
always intellectual satisfaction in following Dr. Bushnell. He never 
evades a difficulty ; he always goes right at it, and carries you as far as 
he can. Sometimes you feel that the last word has been spoken, and 
that you stand face to face with the insoluble; at other times, you feel 
that more might possibly be said ; but you always feel that Dr. Bushnell 
has said all that he can say. His thought, moreover, is singularly 
subtle ; a very knight-errant of theology, he goes chiefly into by-ways 
to seek adventures, and to effect deliverance for imprisoned thought. 

His style, too, is like his thought ; it is forcible, Put somewhat rough 
and reckless. No file is ever employed upon it. Like a man determined 
to carry a barricade, he picks out of the heap of words before him any that 
comes first, the more knotty and angular the better. Sometimes he gets 
hold of a queer conglomerate, that makes the philologist wince; at other 
times, respectable nouns are made to do active but illicit duty as verbs. 
So with illustrations: any broken piece of glass, that can in any way be 
used as a prism, is made use of. Sometimes the natural vigour and 
fervour of his imagination will lift him into a rhythmical strain of great 
eloquence and beauty, only, perhaps, some gross barbarism will lie in the 
midst of it, like a mountain boulder in a beautiful meadow. If Dr. 
Bushnell would only elaborate his thoughts into exact relations, and his 
style into patient beauty, he might produce in theological science some 
great work which posterity would not willingly let die. 

This is a volume of miscellanies, purposely, Dr. Bushnell tells us, 
thrown together without order, although they might, he thinks, have easily 
been constructed as an essay. Dr. Bushnell rightly thinks that treatises 
of Natural Theology, in their ‘argument from design,’ have generally 
limited it to cosmical design, and maintains that the true argument from 
design should respect moral uses as the final cause of things. Concern- 
ing many phenomena and appointments of Nature, no account is to be 
given apart from moral uses. On this principle, Dr. Bushnell discourses 
in separate and otherwise disconnected papers, on ‘ Night and Sleep,’ 
‘Physical Pain,’ ‘ Danger,’ ‘ Non-Interecourse between Worlds,’ ‘ Winter,’ 
‘Insanity,’ ‘Plague,’ ‘Things Unsightly and Disgusting,’ ‘ The Sea,’ etc. 
—sixteen pzpers in all. We cannot, of course, comment upon them 
separately, although each is full of suggestiveness. We can only say, 
generally, that papers more vigorous, ingenious, penetrating, suggestive, 
and original, in both the sober and the erratic sense of the term, 
it would be difficult to find. In none of his books has he thrown out 
more vigorous and fruitful thoughts. If he has not solved the mysteries 
he has discussed, he has brought to bear upon them more light than 
most men, and has done more to reconcile us to their impenetrableness. 


The Gospel and Modern Life : Sermons on some of the Difficulties 
of the Day. With a Preface on a Recent Phase of Deism. 
By the Rev. J. Luzwetyn Davies, M.A. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 


Mr. Davies’ sermons are apparently miscellaneous in character, but 
they have been selected with a view of meeting some of the intellectual 
difficulties which certain cultured men feel in the reception of super- 
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natural Christianity. ‘The Kingdom of Christ and the World, ‘ Christ 
and Modern Knowledge,’ ‘Humanity and the Trinity, ‘ Nature,’ 
‘ Religion,’ ‘the Conscience,’ ‘Human Corruption,’ ‘ Common Worship,’ 
‘ Preaching,’ ‘Giving by Calculation,’ &c., are titles of discourses which 
should touch the deepest and nearest things of our life. Nor does 
Mr. Davies altogether fail in touching them; but he does so in that 
oblique and incomplete way with which readers of Mr. Maurice are so 
familiar. He often puts his hand upon the principle which would furnish 
the true solution. He often points his finger in the direction in which 
demonstration lies. He is often suggestive ; always cultured, thoughtful, 
spiritual, and earnest; but we feel at the close of every sermon that a 
great deal more remains to be done than he has done for us. He shows us 
how he thinks the thing might be done, but does not do it. There 
is a lack of directness, conclusiveness, and power; we never feel that 
the question is done with, conclusively settled for ever; and sometimes 
we feel that the conclusion to be reached is not necessarily that of Mr. 
Davies, and that he has really assumed what he should have proved. 
For instance, Mr. Davies says ‘the highest act of worship is the join- 
‘ ing in the communion of the Body and Blood of Christ,’ a dictum which 
a Sacramentarian would endorse, because he believes in a real presence 
of Christ to be adored in it. But Mr. Davies, who is not a Sacramen- 
tarian, gives us no reason for the dictum; and, apart from some recog- 
nition of the ‘Real Presence,’ it would be difficult to prove that, save 
indirectly, the communion of the Lord’s table is an act of worship at all. 
Of course every realization of Christ leads to worship; but the act of 
communion is not so much worship as that which leads to it. It is 
something more than worship; it is fellowship. It is characteristic of 
Mr. Davies thus to slide off from the final grapple with a question. He 
says good true things about it, but he does not, as Dr. Bushnell does, 
penetrate to the heart of it. His final stroke glances aside; it does not 
drive the nail home. 

Let us thank him, however, as we do very heartily, for the very able 
introduction to his volume, in which he declares open war, as all earnest 
believers in Christianity must, with the Deism of the Pal/ Mall Gazette, 
as represented by the tone of that paper generally, and notably by one or 
two of its principal writers. The Pal/ Mali thinks that, although cer- 
tainty cannot be attained, yet certain great dogmas are possibly and 
even probably true. It is probable that there is a Divine Being, and 
that the soul will live hereafter, and that virtue and vice will meet with 
their desert. It thinks that people may not unreasonably shape their 
lives on the assumption that these things may be true; but it will guard 
itself against assuming their certainty, and considers that beyond these all 
theology is evil; and that they who base their conduct upon it are foolish. 
To this contingent Deism, Mr. Davies opposes—not historical evidences, 
however conclusive; these, he says, are not the arguments by which 
Christians of the firmest faith are most powerfully moved, but the facts 
of the religious consciousness—the conscious way in which God mani- 
fests Himself to religious faith and love—the experience of the inner 
life. Those who will not test Christianity in this way do not refute its 
evidence ; they simply remain outside the question. To a man who 
receives Christ into his heart, Christianity is certain. The argument is 
conclusive, as is proved by the practical faith and life of the Christian 
Church. So long as Christianity does produce its indisputable religious 
facts, no metaphysical refutation of its truth is possible. 

We thank Mr. Davies very heartily for a protest which all who attach 
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authoritative value to Christianity or to supernatural revelation will feel to 
be necessary. There is no peril to religious faith greater just now than 
that which the sceptical cynicism of the Pall Mall represents. 


La Religion. Par Vacneror. 


Lettres sur la Religion. Réponse 4 M. Vacherot. Par le PERE 
Grarry. Paris: 1869. 


Since the appearance of Renan’s ‘ Life of Jesus,’ no publication has 
excited so much attention in France as M. Vacherct’s work on ‘ Religion.’ 
It certainly has not acquired the popularity of Renan’s elegant but super- 
ficial production ; it does not sell by the thousand ; butit has left a much 
deeper furrow in its track. Its style lacks the graceful sentimentality of 
M. Renan; it is masculine, nervous, clear, and vivid. Few writers are 
so apt as M. Vacherot in the use of philosophical language, or employ it 
with equal ease and precision. His style is perfectly rps Stee he 
does not mask his abuse with flattery; he does not carry on his warfare 
like the besieger who works underground. There is a kind of religious 
— which brings to mind the perfidy of Catherine de Medicis, who 

estroyed her enemies by infusing poison into their dainties; but M. 
Vacherot is not of this class; he boldly shows himself the enemy of 
Christianity, while he evinces sincere respect for his opponents. He 
attacks without hesitation the idea of God, at least of a true, living, 
personal God, and pretends that, in renouncing this notion, humanity 
will but have abandoned its vainest illusion. Already, in his book on 
metaphysics and science, M. Vacherot had developed this singular theory, 
that the notion of God is confounded with that of an ideal, and that it 
loses all its sublimity as soon as it is brought into the category of 
realities. Consequently, God is only an abstraction—a non-existence ; 
nevertheless, it is after the model of this non-existence that the universe 
has been formed, and towards it that it is ever gravitating, as the needle 
to the Pole. Strange power of a non-existence! We have here some- 
thing more astounding than the Christian dogma of a world created out 
of nothing ; it is nothing itself. making, modelling the world! Mystery 
on mystery ! the idea of creation by the will of a personal God is infi- 
nitely more comprehensible than M. Vacherot’s theory ; and yet it is to 
this paralogism that he is ready to sacrifice Christianity. 

The work is divided into two parts; the one historical, the other 
theoretical. In the former, the aa 30 draws with bold strokes a picture 
of the course of modern thought. He has been justly accused of having 
produced only a work of imagination, from whic he has excluded every- 
thing that would interfere with his preconceived notion. ‘There can be 
nothing more incomplete and inaccurate than the part which he devotes 
to Christian science in Europe. He takes no notice of the elaborate 
theological labours of Neander, Dorner, Rothe, and others. To exalt 
negative science he makes the attack, and suppresses the reply; 
surely a very unscientific method of proceeding. The theoretical portion 
is extremely feeble. M. Vacherot’s argument against religion comes 
to .this: every age has its own methods of thought. To infancy and 

outh, ideas are presented under the form of poetic symbols. Imagination 

as at that period a preponderating influence; when the mind has 
attained maturity, it casts away this gay vestment of symbol, and seizes 
the simple idea in all its nakedness, It is the same with humanity; in 
its early youth it could not contemplate the true, the divine, except 
under the symbolic form of a personality resembling itself. The period 
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of maturity has now succeeded that of dream and enthusiasm. The 
divine is liberated, disengaged from its envelope, and is reduced to the 
simplicity of an eternal ideal. Humanity has lost nothing by this trans- 
formation, which has supplanted religion by philosophy—a method 
distinguished by M. Vacherot as psychological. e can find no other 
proof brought to sustain his system except this comparison between the 
ages of man and the epochs of the race. He is clearly content with the 
most superficial analysis of the religious sentiment, as it is presented not 
only in the individual, but in the mass. Surely it includes many other 
elements besides the simple notion of the ideal; but our author passes 
by in utter silence the ideas of pardon, repentance, and holiness. Much 
has been said about that portion of the work which characterizes the 
rationalistic tendency of French Protestantism. It is in vain that he 

lavishes on it marks of his sympathy. He none the less inflicts on it a 

mortal blow when he shows that, if it continues to follow its present 

declining course, it must inevitably arrive at sheer negation, not even 
retaining the idea of God—that last spar of the wreck which must perish 
with all the other doctrines that have been thrown overboard. 

The Liberal Protestant journals accept M. Vacherot’s eulogiums, while 
they decline to endorse his conclusions; but this choice is not open to 
them. Their cause will not recover from the effect of such commenda- 
tions as he has bestowed on them; while it plainly indicates the fatal issue 
to which their principles must drive them. He has pointed out with 
much force how untenable is the pretence of those who wish to remain 
and to rule within the domain of the Church, after they have rejected 
the basis on which it stands. An imperious logic, more potent than their 
treacherous policy, forces them on to extremes which must render their 
position absurd and untenable. 

Les Lettres sur la Religion, by Pére Gartry, are written in reply to 
M. Vacherot. They exhibit the well-known powers of the illustrious 
apologist—his enthusiasm, his eloquence, his learning, and his sincerity. 
His attack is extremely powerful; he convicts his opponent of flagrant 
inaccuracy in his criticisms on the text of the Gospels, as well as in his 
appreciation of the various contemporary systems of religious thought. 

ith equal ability and justice he brings out the contradictory character 
of M. Vacherot’s pretence at maintaining faith in the God, whom he 
reduces to a mere concept of the mind. Pére Gartry appears vastly 
more feeble when he attempts to defend Catholic science, and tries 
to clear it from the reproach of settling everything by an appeal to 
authority. Nevertheless, lis reply is, on the whole, excellent and 
incisive. 

Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount, drawn from the Writings 
of St. Augustine. With Observations, and an Introductory 
Essay on his Merits as an Interpreter of Holy Scripture. 
By Ricuarp Cuenevix Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. Third Edition. Revised. London: Macmillan. 


Biblical students will be glad to possess this revised edition of Dr. 
Trench’s excellent book, first published a quarter of a century ago. It 
is not a translation of Augustine’s formal exposition of the Sermon on 
the Mount, but an attempt to draw together, from the whole of his 
writings, what he has written in elucidation of it. The words are very 
largely Dr. Trench’s, giving the sense of what Augustine says. Augus- 
tine is more spoken of than quoted; and great service is done when in a 
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work like this his great penetrating power, critical acumen, and mar- 
vellous sagacity are presented to English readers. Numerous as are the 
commentaries upon this important Scripture, there is not one that in all 
the great qualities of exposition transcends this. 


Le Probleme du Mal. Sept Discours. Par Ernest Navit1e. 
Paris: Cherbuliez. 1869. 


These seven sermons are a sequel to two volumes—the one entitled 
‘ Life Eternal,’ and the other‘ the Heavenly Father’—which have already 
proceeded from the same author. M. Naville thus erects stage after 
stage of a vast apologetic monument, or, so to speak, a citadel of solid 
granite, well adapted to confront the assaults of contemporary infidelity. 
Although these were spoken sermons, they are by no means superficial. 
Difficulties are boldly confronted, and the exquisite clearness of the 
exposition does not in any degree detract from the depth of the thought. 
Tt is a great mistake to confound obscurity of expression with affluence 
of thought. The obsure is often vague and indefinite. The brouillard 
which hides the landscape is but a thin vapour, but it conceals every- 
thing beyond. These sermons on the origin of evil combat a supreme difli- 
culty of religion and a chief perplexity concerning the Divine government. 
The eloquent preacher does not attempt to conceal it; he brings us -face 
to face with this Gordian knot of our destiny, which was woven, as 
Paseal expresses it, in the abyss of the Fall. He does not cut it with a 
stroke of his sword, by referring it to an authoritative system, which 
could have no influence upon those who are not prejudiced in its favour. 
Following his purely philosophical system, he presents to us the Christian 
solution as he would offer any other, simply asking for it a candid 
examination, free from preconceived dislike. The most interesting 
portion of this admirable work touches on that mysterious yet veritable 
tie which binds together all the sons of men, and unites them to one 
common stem, as the branches of a tree to its trunk. It is impossible for 
us, in so brief a notice, to give an adequate idea of such a work as this. 
It must be read and pondered, in order to estimate its full value. 


Invocation of Saints and Angels ; compiled from Greek, English, 
and Latin Sources, for the use of Members of the Church 
of England. Edited by the Rev. Orsy Suiptey. London: 
Longmans & Co. 


Mr. Shipley and his friends are determined that there shall be no mis- 
take respecting the purpose of himself and his party to restore to the 
Episcopal Church every vestige of Romish superstition which the Refor- 
mation swept away. Whatever may be said against them, they cannot be 
accused of cowardice or duplicity. Mr. Shipley avows that the doctrine 
of reserve, which was expedient at the beginning of the Tractarian move- 
ment, is now openly abandoned. 

Here are litanies of ‘Angels,’ the ‘ Holy Apostles,’ the ‘ Blessed Virgin,’ 
and ‘ All saints,’ in which they are pertauniby and directly implored to 
‘ ray for us.’ Mr. Shipley is not affected by the doubtful identity of 

phael, for instance, whom he invokes on the strength of the apocry- 
phal legend of Tobit. ‘O Raphael, who restoredst sight to Tobit; pray 
‘for us. He is quite sure, too, that Raphael ‘drove away the evil spirit 
‘from Sarah,’ and on that ground he is invoked to ‘ pray for us.’ Gabriel 
is identified as ‘descending with Azariah and his companions into the 
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‘furnace,’ and is therefore to ‘ pray for us.’ The angel who wrestled with 
Jacob is not identified, but he is invoked as ‘ Thou who touchedst him on 
‘the hollow of the thigh.’ 

The formula of invocation for Mary is ‘ Blessed Mary, Mother of God, 
‘ever Virgin,’ Matt. i. 25 notwithstanding. The ‘Holy Innocents’ killed 
by Mined: are invoked to ‘ pray for us;’ so are ‘ Holy Andrew,’ ‘ Holy Mat- 
‘thias,’ ‘ Holy Mark,’ and the rest of the Apostles, little and great; the 
doubt about the identity of Bartholomew being left unsolved. The litany 
of the Apostles founds an invocation upon every historic allusion to them 
in the Gospels, which is intolerably tedious, and if, without irreverence, we 
may say so, painfully suggestive of the structure of ‘the house that Jack 
‘built.” Even the things done and spoken ¢o them are cited; for instance, 
‘Oye holy Apostles, whose feet, supper being ended, the Lord Jesus began 
‘to wash, and to wipe them with the towel wherewith He was girded; 
‘pray for us,’ and so on for one hundred and sixteen sentences, in which 
the illogicalness is as intolerable as the superstition. In addition to this, 
each individual history of the principal Apostles is turned into a separate 
litany. All the‘ Holy Monks and Hermits’ are also invoked to ‘ pray for 
us. ‘Thecla, eminent among women.’ Mary is invoked to ‘ drive away 
‘from the soul all sadness and grief, and to bestow the reflection needful 
‘to fulfil the Divine pleasure.’ The ‘Guardian Angel’ is thus addressed, 
‘Lastly, I protest, O most faithful Guardian, that I leave thee executor 
‘of this my last will. I desire thee to procure for me these graces from 
‘God ;—First, that I may not depart this life until duly fortified with all 
‘the sacraments of the Church ;—Secondly, that out of the abundant tears 
‘and sighs which came forth from Christ Jesus during the three hours 
‘He hung upon the cross, I may gain but one, through the virtue and 
‘efficacy of which I may mitigate the tearful groans and sobs of my heart 
‘which will afflict me at the hour of my death; and that the most sweet 
‘ Mother of my Lord may vouchsafe to me but one of those looks which 
‘she directed trom under the cross towards the face of her well-loved Son,’ 
&e. We hardly know whether we feel the most profound contempt for 
this drivelling nonsense in the form of devotion, or indignation that a 
clergyman of the Protestant Church, endowed by the nation, should put 
it forth with impunity. Mr. Shipley does two daring things: he sets 
himself, after the manner of his school, with the aid of Bishop Brechin, to 
prove respecting the Twenty-second Article that white is black ; and in 
colloquies between the Divine Lord and an imaginary disciple, he dares 


to put into the lips of the former words justifying this pernicious non- 
sense. 


La Vraie Liberté. Quatre Discours. Par E. De Pressensfé. 
Paris: Meyrneis. 1869. 


The titles of these discourses reveal their aim, which is clearly brought 
out in the introduction with which the volume opens. They are ‘The 
Liberator,’ ‘ ‘The True Liberty of Thought,’ ‘ The True Liberty of Feeling 
and Will,’ ‘The Liberty of the Church.’ 

The author sets himself clearly to expound what he understands by 
true liberty. In his view, it implies two conditions—free choice, without 
which we cannot be moral beings, and choice of the good which makes us 
partakers of the Divine life. Thus understood, it may be defined as the 
voluntary accomplishment of our highest destiny. Having established 
the point that all true liberty is the result of redemption, M. De Pressensé 
shows the way in which Christianity consecrates the true freedom of our 
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spiritual faculties and those of sanctified ewes. + These discourses 
trench, necessarily, on many of the gravest misunderstandings now rife 
amongst us, and this, which is their most striking characteristic, gives 
them a strong living interest. 


The Son of Man: Discourses on the Humanity of Jesus Christ. 
By Frank Couuin, D.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


Dr. Coulin is a minister of the National Church of Geneva. Stimulated, 
apparently, by Renan’s ‘ Vie de Jesus,’ he preached these tive discourses 
on the humanity of Jesus. Starting from the simple fact of His human 
existence, and accepting as true the Gospel biographies of Him, he con- 
structs the argument from the human to the divine, which, in the ‘ Christ 
‘of History,’ Dr. Young builds up with such unanswerable force. His 
first discourse treats of the historical characteristics of our Lord’s 
humanity ; the second, of His unique moral perfection ; the third, of the 
sufferings and immolation which His holiness brought upon Him in a 
world of sin; the fourth, of His historic resurrection ; and the fifth, of His 
assumption of regal power. An essay on the teaching of Jesus is added. 
Dr. Coulin’s discourses are ingenious, vivacious, ard French ; the argu- 
ment is acute and cogent; the style fresh, and often beautiful, even in 
translation. We cordially commend this little volume as a not unworthy 
companion of Pressensé’s more ample reply to Renan. 


Meister Eckhart, der Mystiker. Zur Geschichte der Religiisen 
Speculation in Deutschland (Master Eckhart, the Mystic. 
A Contribution to the History of Religious Speculation in 
Germany). Von Apo.r Lasson. Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz. 
London: Asher & Co. 1869. 


Eckhart was, perhaps, the greatest of the German mystics; though, 
until the publication of his works by Franz Pfeiffer, the editor of 
the ‘ Theologia Germanica,’ little was known of him, or, at all events, his 
importance was not duly estimated. In 1864, two works on him appeared, 
one by Heidrich, the other by Joseph Bach; and now Dr. Lasson, 
whorwas not satisfied with what his predecessors had accomplished, pub- 
lishes another. So far as a cursory examination enables us to form an 
opinion, the last-mentioned writer has produced a most interesting, 
readable, and careful account of Eckhart, his life and teachings. Eck- 
hart’s German is rendered, as was necessary, into modern German. ‘The 
treatise is divided into the following sections: Introduction, on the 
Value and Nature of Mysticism ; Life of Eckhart (born before 1260, died 
about 1328); Doctrine of Eckhart—the Soul; Substantial Essence and 
its Revelation; the Union of the Soul with God; the Moral Life ; Reve- 
lation and Church. No one can read this work without being convinced, 
with Dr. Lasson, that Tauler, Suso, Rusbroeck, and the author of the 
‘Theologia Germanica,’ were indebted to Eckhart for their most dis- 
tinctive thoughts. If space allowed, we should have been glad to give 
our readers a few extracts from Eckhart himself, and to refer to Dr. 
Lasson’s Introduction; but we must be content with quoting the first 
sentence of the book :—‘ Mysticism is that point of view in the domain 
* of the religious life, from which the immanence of the infinite in the 
‘ finite, and of the finite in the infinite, is seen and specially urged ;’ and 
with recommending all who share the mystic vein to procure and read 
it as soon as possible. 
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Works of the late James Hamilton, D.D., F.L.S. Vols. 11. & III. 
London : Nisbet & Co. 


Whatever might be the underlying substance, the form and dress of 
Dr. Hamilton’s productions were always imaginative and pictorial. The 
very dustiest theme could not choke his imagination ; but then, on the 
other hand, neither could the most imaginative theme lead him to neglect 
the great underlying meaning. The second volume contains his little 
work on the Bible, first published at the time of the Bible Society’s 
jubilee, under the title of “The Lamp and the Lantern,” and subsequently 
republished under its present title, ‘The Light to the Path.” Here 
questions of Biblical evidence are made popular, by a style which more 
sedate readers will deem excessive in fanciful illustrations. Next follow 
a series of chapters, originally, we believe, published as tracts, entitled 
“Emblems from Eden,” expounding the teachings of the botanical similes 
of Scripture, ‘The Tree of Life,’ ‘The Cedar,’ ‘The Vine,’ ‘ The Palm.’ 
Here he was sorely tempted to revel in his botanical knowledge, and to 
give the reins to his exuberant imagination; but, although these are in 
great force, they are still kept subordinate to the great spiritual truths 
which are illustrated. Under the titie of ‘The Prodigal Son,’ the series 
of chapters on that great parable, which Dr. Hamilton entitled the pearl 
of parables, one of his latest publications, follows. The third volume 
contains lectures on the Book of Ecclesiastes and on the Life of our 


Lord. We are glad to have these very charming productions in a form 
so portable and elegant. 


Singers and Songs of the Church. Being Biographical Sketches 
of the Hymn Writers in all the Principal Collections. By 


JostaH Minter, M.A. Second Edition. London: Long- 
mans. 1869. 


The second edition of Mr. Miller’s admirable companion to the New 
Congregational Hymn Book differs so much from the first as to con- 
stitute a new work. He has enlarged his plan, so as to comprehend 
the biography of 300 hymn writers, in addition to those whose names 
were mentioned in the previous volume; while the hymnological criticism 
covers fourteen hymnals instead of one. The New Congregational, and 
that which is usually known as the Leeds Hymn Book, the Baptist 
New Selection, and other modern collections, have helped to popularize 
among Nonconformists the abundant stores of holy song to be found 
in all sections of the Church of Christ; while ‘Hymns, Ancient and 
Modern,’ Sir Roundell Palmer’s ‘ Book of Praise,’ Mercer’s, and other 
collections have introduced, either with or without acknowledgment, 
unhallowed Nonconformist utterances among the sweet sounds and 
prayers of the episcopally-officeréd Church. The vibrations of common 
prayer and melcdious worship murmur forth alike from the most ornate 
and massive walls and from the homely cottage, and so fall on the ear 
of the passer-by. So the Methodist and the Romanist, the Plymouth 
Brother and the Anglo or Greek-Catholic, in spite of themselves, do 
help each other to worship Christ, to express their highest, sweetest, 
and most awful thoughts about God, and even to pour them into His ear 
in choral union. It is impossible, in this place, to criticise the enormous 
labour of love which Mr. Miller has imposed wpon himself. We con- 
gratulate him most heartily on the success of his effort. The minute 
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detail of facts and references is worthy of much praise; and though per- 
fect accuracy and completeness of research in these matters is hardly to 
be expected, we have observed no serious misstatements. 

We think he is not quite correct in his enumeration of the hymns 
written by John Wesley, and of the part taken by hinr in the translation 
of German hymns. We cannot find any reference, e.g., to the most 
celebrated of the former, commencing ‘ How happy is the pilgrim’s lot.’ 
Mr. Miller professes to give all the references in different hymn-books 
where the hymns which he specifies are to be found; and in these abundant 
enumerations a little injustice is occasionally done by the omission of the 
names of certain collections. The spirit of the entire work is catholic 
in the broadest sense. Our author does not set up any standard of 
orthodoxy, nor measure on any Procrustean bed the excellencies of which 
he is the chronicler. There is great wisdom and good sense shown in 
the biographies; these follow an approximately accurate chronological 
arrangement, all living hymn-writers being placed at the end of the 
volume. Much valuable information is given concerning Greek, Syriac, 
Latin, and German hymns, and their authors and translators, and the 
volume will be indispensable to all who are aiming at the production of 
new collectanea. Indexes of authors’ names ne | of the first lines of 
hymns greatly augment the value of the whole production. 


The New Testament: the Authorized English Version, with 
Introduction, and various Readings from the three most cele- 
brated Manuscripts of the Original Greek Text. By Con- 
STANTINE TiscHENDORF. Tauchnitz’ Edition, Volume 1,000. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 


The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, after 
the Authorized Version, newly Compared with the Original Greek 
and Revised. By Henry Arorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Strahan & Co. 

The New Testament, Translated from the Greek Text of Tischendorf 
(1865). By the Rev. Roserr Ainsiiz, of Brighton. Long- 


mans. 


In the first of these volumes we hail the appearance of the thousandth 
volume of Tauchnitz’s British Classics, which very appropriately con- 
tains the authorized version of the New Testament. he title-page 
sufficiently describes its character. The various readings are given 
in the margin, and will enable both the scholar and the ordinary 
reader to see at a glance what are the principal readings of the 
Sinaitic, the Vatican, and the Alexandrine MSS. As is well known, 
the English authorized translation is based upon the Greek text which 
Erasmus, in 1516, and Robert Stephens, in 1550, had constructed 
from MSS. written after the tenth century. It is necessarily, therefore, 
a very inaccurate text compared with that which, with the aid of better 
MSS., Tischendorf himself has prepared. The notes by Tischendorf 
will inform the English reader of the principal emendations of the text 
suggested by the great uncial MS. As these are selected by the great 
advocate of the uncial MS., and reflect the powerful influence upon hig 
own mind of the Codex Sinaiticus, the English scholar is made acquainted 
with the latest phase of that recensionist’s revision of all the great proo 
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texts. But the chief interest of this volume lies in the fact that it is the 
thousandth volume of the Tauchnitz edition of English authors. Every 
traveller on the Continent is familiar with the square, well-printed 
volumes which, for half a thaler, have often supplied him with our best 
English writers. The projector of the series, in the absence of copyright 
restrictions, henouuetie remitted an acknowledgment to every author 
whose works he reprinted. The enterprise was very successful—not 
only English, but German and French readers largely purchasing the 
masterpieces of the richest literature in Europe. It soon became an 
honour to be included in the Tauchnitz series. So honourably did its 
projector conduct his enterprise, and so great was the benefit to Ger- 
many, that the King of Saxony ennobled him, and for some years he has 
been Baron Bernhard Tauchnitz. Through him, English works have 
attained a circulation and a fame all over the world; and, we pre- 
sume, instead of injuring the pecuniary interests of authors, he has ad- 
vanced them. It is creditable to his religious feeling that he should 
have resolved, for the thousandth volume of his issues, to print this 
beautiful edition of the English New Testament ; which, we trust, will find 
its way into thousands of English homes, and especially into the hands of 
village preachers and school teachers. 

Dean Alford has revised and corrected the authorized version, while 
clinging reverentially to its matchless form, which has for English ears 
the music of silver bells. He has done this, moreover, in the light of 
the text which he has himself elaborated. He justifies those changes in 
the translation which are due to a new reading of the text, by appending 
the assurance of the support given to them by the oldest MSS. or 
oldest authorities, or both. Occasionally, he also implies that another 
reading is strongly sustained by the MSS. although he has not admitted 
it into his text or his translation. A portion of this work has been 
long before the public, in the translation of the Gospel of John and 
of several of the Epistles by ‘five clergymen,’ and Dean Alford 
has to that extent made use of their joint labour, in which he 
had himself been a co-operator. The entire Testament is now edited 
on the same general principles. It will be long before the ear will be 
satisfied with changes which, though more accurate, cannot claim to be 
real improvements. The felicitousness of some of the translations in 
the authorized version cannot be easily imitated when making necessary 
modifications of text or grammar; and, as Dean Alford says, ‘no new 
‘rendering is safe until it has gone through many brains, and been 
‘thoroughly sifted by differing perceptions and tastes.’ Dean Alford 
has rendered good service by this publication. Many passages are freed 
from the possibility of great misconception, and numerous obscurities 
which were due to misapprehension by translators of the sense of the 
original are here lighted up. Of course this is not always the case, for the 
‘ older authorities’ are not always the most pose ap in their readings ; 
and if we would have accuracy of text and honest interpretation, we ma 
often have to fall back on deeper mystery. The delicate beauty of muc 
of the fervid imagery of St. Paul is brought out by some very modest 
and inconspicuous alterations. Occasionally, the Dean’s changes appear 
to us valueless and cacophonous, and they not infrequently contain trans- 
lations which his commentaries lead us to expect, but which they have 
not justified. 

The translation of Mr. Ainslie is a very different production, and has 
innovated on the authorized version with much greater independence. 
In the first place, the text of Tischendorf’s latest edition of the New 
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Testament is closely followed, even as to the titles and order of the 
books. The Epistle to the Hebrews is made to precede the pastoral 
epistles, and the ‘ Acts’ to stand between ‘ Philemon’ and ‘James ;’ the 
general epistles being placed once more by ‘Tischendorf and _his 
translator before the Apocalypse and after the Pauline epistles. This 
translation is vigorous and original, and notwithstanding the importance 
of Dean Alford’s dictum to which we have referred, possesses considerable 
advantages, by being obviously single handed. Great effort has been 
made to secure a rigid translation of prepositions, articles, and tenses, and 
not unfrequently a force and beauty are thus revealed which Dean 
Alford has not ventured upon, e.g., three or four little niceties come out, 
if Mark vi. 26, 27, be compared in the two translations. In verse 20, 
we cannot justify the ‘but’ as a translation of xa, and it puts a new 
tone into the whole verse. There is no trace of any theological bias in 
the translation of passages which are of great importance in theological 
controversy. Mr. Ainslie has honestly rendered Tischendorf’s text, even 
to the extent of the extraordinary reading povoyerns Geos in Johni. 18, and 
has preserved the vocative case in Hebrews i. 8: ‘ Thy throne, O God,’ &c. 
He rightly omits from authentic Scripture 1 John v. 7, and also, 
in deference to the judgment of the great critic, omits the closing 
verses of Mark’s gospel. The celebrated proof text of some defenders 
of ‘believers’ baptism,’ Acts viii. 37, is also excised without comment. 
Both Dr. Alford and Mr. Ainslie regard “OS, and not GEO, to be 
the true reading in 1 Tim. iii. 16, and translate accordingly. The 
most remarkable deviation from the authorized version and from the 
textus receptus is one which has nothing but the Codex Sinaiticus to sus- 
tain it. Tischendorf has replaced avrov by rov Gcov in Luke viii. 40, and 
Mr. Ainslie has adopted it, translating the clause, ‘ all were expecting the 
‘God.’ This reading will help to bring both the MS. itself and Tischen- 
dorf’s judgment into disrepute. Our author calls especial attention to his 
translation of rov rpoxdy tis yevéeoews nuwv, James iii. 6. He renders 
this phrase ‘ the circle of our family.’ Now, however ingenious, we are 
convinced that this is too great a liberty to take with tpoyos, and that such 
figurative use of the Greek word is totally without support. We are 
sorry that Mr. Ainslie, in his interesting preface, has done something to 
popularize the questionable idea that the Peschito Syriac gives a nearer 
approximation than our Greek Gospels do to the ipsissima verba of our 
Lord’s discourses. We believe much truth lies in the arguments of Hug, 
Diodati, and Dr. Roberts, that our Lord used the Greek language as 
familiarly as the Aramaic. We hope to return before long to the great 
question of Bible Revision. Meanwhile, we hail with gratitude these 
admirable efforts in the right direction. The work done is scholarly, 
honest, reverent, and popular. These translations will prepare the way 
for the great undertaking, but they prove to a demonstration that the 
text is not yet in such a condition as to justify the preliminary terms 
of national agreement. 


How to Study the New Testament ; the Epistles (Second Section) 
and the Revelation. By Henry Axrorp, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. London: Strahan & Co. 

This volume completes Dean Alford’s popular and useful companion to 
the New Testament. It gives the information about authorship, time, 
and place of writing, &c., usually given in prolegomena, and it points 
out the chief instances of wrong or defective rendering—observing how 
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important or delicate points have been missed. It is, in short, a popular 
summary of the collateral information given in the author's larger Greek 
Testament. It is not, perhaps, too much to say that as much is done to 
help the progress of Biblical study by popular manuals like this, addressed 
to the many, as by more elaborate works addressed to the few. Nothing, 
for instance, hinders the much-needed revision of our English version 
more than popular prejudice, and nothing is better calculated to dispel it 
than Dean Alford’s instances of mistranslation. The Bible, again, is read 
in grossest religious ignorance. Dean Alford endeavours to interest its 
readers by information concerning time, place, and circumstance, which 


are the eyes and gates of memory. We heartily commend this valuable 
little work. 


A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, Critical, Doctrinal, and 

Homiletical, with special Reference to Ministers and Students. 
By Joun Peter Lancet, D.D. Translated from the German, 
and Edited, with Additions, original and selected, by PHiiip 
Scuarr, D.D., in conjunction with American Divines of 
various Evangelical Denominations. Vol. IX. of the New 


Testament, containing the General Epistles. T. & T. Clark. 
1869. 


It should be understood that — issue of this series of imperial 8vo 
volumes printed in America, the Messrs. Clark are intending to complete 
and expand the English form of Lange’s Bibel-Werk, which, to 
some degree, they have already popularized by the publication in the 
Foreign Theological Library of the Commentary on the Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke. We have agg: | noticed the vast apparatus 
provided for the student and preacher in the first volume of the com- 
mentary on the Old Testament. Here is an instalment of the New 
Testament criticism. The plan is so extensive and comprehensive 
that one is almost lost in the multiplicity of its details. We have 
introductions to each of the general Epistles. The English authorized 
version is given in paragraphs, and is followed by critical notes on the text, 
by an exegetical and critical commentary of the German author, and by 
additional elucidations from our English and American divines, including 
large extracts from Bengel’s‘Gnomon.’ Besides all this we have a Doc- 
trinal and Ethical Commentary, which is enriched with quotations from the 
Fathers, and from Anglican and Puritan scholars; and finally there are 
added abundant homiletic hints from the great preachers of all times, 
with a bibliographical list of the discourses that have been printed on any 
portion of the said paragraph ; so that we get in all some twelve or more 
closely printed double-column pages to every few verses. It is impossi- 

ble to give a hasty estimate of such a colossal undertaking. Drs. Lange 
and Oosterzee are the authors of the original work on James's Epistle. 
The Epistles of Peter and Jude are undertaken by Dr. Fronmiiller. The 

‘Epistles of John are treated by Dr. Kari Braune,, General Superin- 

tendent at Altenburg. The whole is translated by Dr. Isidore Mombert, 

of Lancaster, Philadelphia. The work is a storehouse of exegetical and 
homiletic disquisitions, a library of reference in itself. Writers who 

have greatly differed in their dogmatic standpoint, such as Whiston and 

Wordsworth, are allowed to speak for themselves, and no very obvious 

pffort is made to sum up doctrinal results. It is curious that, amid the 


omiletic and doctrinal comments on that Epistle, Dr. Candlish on the 
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First Epistle of John should not be referred to. The excursus on the 
Brothers of our Lord is only meagre after Dr. Lightfoot’s essay on the 
subject, and is a mere rechauffée of Dean Alford’s Dissertation. We are 
rather astonished to see the question of the genuineness of the second 
epistle of Peter dismissed in two pages, and the student referred to Alford’s 
‘ Prolegomena.’ In fact, the ‘introductions’ seem to us the least valu- 
able portions of the work, but the volume as a whole is another con- 
spicuous illustration of the perseverance and exhaustive energy of our 
American brethren. 


The Open Secret. Sermons dealing mostly with the Heart of 
Christ and Christianity. By the late A. J. Morris, of 
Holloway. Arthur Miall. 1869, 


Another legacy of one of the most thoughtful and spiritual of our 
re teachers. A brief introductory and biographical sketch by Mr. 

ohn Kingsley appropriately introduces this collection of sermons, which 
Mr. Morris had intended for publication, though they were not finally 
prepared for the press under his own eye. They are characterized by 
a delicate and unusual blending of practical wisdom with recondite specu- 
lation. Often from the same treasury the preacher brings forth things 
new and old. The first sermon, on ‘ The Secret Out,’ elucidates the text, 
‘Who told thee that thou wast naked P’ and brings many lessons for our 
daily life out of a narrative over which theologians and anti-theologians, 
ancient and modern, have contended till they have almost trampled the 
life out of it. On the ‘Transfiguration,’ though not original in his 
remarks, the author has said almost all that it is possible to say to 
edification. On the great text, John iii. 16, Mr. Morris dared to preach, 
and most admirable is his exposition of the love of God. (1). Love in 
its grandest source, God ; (2). Love in its purest form, God loved the 
world ; (3). Love in its greatest strength, sacrificing the most costly 
treasure, a person, not a thing, His Son, His only begotten Son ; (4). Love 
in its loftiest purpose, that whosoever believeth should not perish, &c. ; 
(5). Love in its widest sphere, ‘the world,’ ‘ whosoever,’ &c. The three 
sermons on ‘ The Family at Bethany’ and the ‘ Resurrection of Lazarus’ 
are marvellous in their subtle analysis and tender beauty, though no 
printed page can res the power, the sweetness, the light, the 
surging of strong feeling, weed pe ox00 fervour of this preacher. The 
= is an affecting memorial of what we have lost for ever from this 
world. 


Triumph: the Christian more than Conqueror. By the Rev. 
Grorce M.A., Rector St. John’s Church, Edin- 
burgh. William Nimmo. 1869. 


It is refreshing to come into contact with the strong, unhesitating faith 
which this volume reveals. There is a deep tinge of disappointment, a 
low wail of unrest and gloom, pervading much of our homiletic literature. 
‘The shout of battle and the shock of arms’ are not always excluded from 
the closet and the sanctuary, so that itis reviving to hear this loud tri- 
umphant voice of conscious victory over some of the most perplexing and| 
grim evils of our earthly experience. The‘ Triumphs’ which seem to us 


most and helpfully sung, are those ‘over thet 


‘ drawback of Christ’s invisibility,’ and ‘over mental depression.’ Many 


words of wise counsel and good cheer are spoken by Mr. Philip. We do a 
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not admire or — in portions of his declamatory attack up»n death, 
but it is evident that he has thought deeply over this and many another 
problem concerning the solution of which he speaks so hopefully. 


Egypt's Record of Time to the Exodus of Israel critically investi- 
gated: with a comparative Survey of the Patriarchal History 
and the Chronology of Scripture; resulting in the Reconciliation 
of the Septuagint and Hebrew Computations, and Manetho, 
with both. By W. B. Gattoway, M.A., Vicar of St. Mark’s, 
Regent’s Park, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. Viscount 
Hawarden. London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 
1869. 


If industry and good intentions were the sole qualifications necessary 
for a critical investigator, we should, no doubt, have much to learn trom Mr. 
Galloway. Itis not easy, indeed, to surpass his own estimate of the service 
which he has rendered to the Church and to the world. What valus 
must a man put on his own lucubrations who thus bursts forth at the close 
—‘My God! I thank Thee that Thou hast permitted and enabled me to 
‘see and to understand these things. To Thee I humbly ascribe it, and 
‘to Thy promised Spirit leading into truth, and seasonably bringing it 
‘into remembrance, that from the dark chaotic disarrangement of Ezgyp- 
‘tian facts and numbers which many centuries hal accumulated, light, 
‘order, and truth have at length been made demonstrably to emerge.’ 

Like an earlier light of a more ancient Church, Mr. Galloway thus 
thanks God that he is not as other men are. We share in the thankful- 
ness—at least so far, as to rejoice that other writers are not like him. 
His bulky volume possesses somewhat of the value that would attach to 
a physiological treatise, written in ignorance of the fact of the circulation 
of the blood. From the scraps and waifs of history, unintelligible as they 
must be in the absence of a clear, central light, he selects such items as 
suit his fancy, and deals with them as he thinks agreeable to his end. Of 
what is actually being learned in Egyptian study, he appears totally 
unaware. He never mentions, so far as we can see, the name of Brugsch. 
He makes no reference to the discoveries of Marriette. He seems never 
to have seen or heard of the Turin Papyrus. He has no reverence for the 
tablet of Abydos, or for any of those monumental records from which, 
slowly, indeed, but surely, the long-lost history of Egypt is being 

‘regained ; ad majorem Det gloriam. 
One sentence will be sufficient to indicate to those who are familiar with 


*| Egyptian research the value of Mr. Galloway’s volume. ‘Thus we are 


‘drawn, by a combination of minute circumstances, towards an identifica- 
‘tion of a King, known by the designations of Sesostris, Ramestes, Horus, 
‘Souphis, Bok-khoris, the Sophi, the son of Kneph-Akthos, the long- 
‘lived Apappas, the centenarian Phiops, Zzyptus, the brother of Danaus.’ 
We find from p. 371 that this multiple character built the first of the 


‘| Great Pyramids about B.c. 1621! 


The historic personages whom the ‘ private interpretation’ of Mr. Gal- 


q| loway thus hopelessly confuses are as follows, so far as we are able to 


recognise them under a novel mode of spelling:—1. The second King of 

the first dynasty, reigning at Memphis, B.c. 4393; 2. The second King of 

the fourth dynasty, reigning at Memphis, B.c. 3528; 3. The fourth King 

of the twelfth dynasty, reigning at Thebes, B.c. 2691; 4. A King of the 

dynasty of Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, reigning in Lower Egypt, about 
NO. XCIX. 
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B.c. 1890; 5. The ninth King of the eighteenth dynasty, who reigned at 
Thebes, B.c. 1509; 6. The fourth successor of the same monarch; 7. The 
third monarch of the nineteenth dynasty, Theban, B.c. 1341; and 8. The ° 
first of the twenty-fourth dynasty, who reigned at Sais, B.c. 715, the 
sixth year of whose reign is absolutely determined by the entombment 
of an Apis. The synchronism between the reign of the second of these 
sovereigns and the building of the Great Pyramid is put beyond question. 
During the long series of intervening centuries, Memphite and Theban 
Kings covered the banks of the Nile with temples and palaces, and a long 
succession of tombs. What does a man mean by piling up such monstrous 
and palpable anachronisms, and then unblushingly thanking God that he . 
has, by so doing, served the cause of truth? We here simply cite, 
without pledging ourselves to the dates determined by Brugsch, but the 
bounds limit of possible error is not very wide. ‘ 

An idea may be formed, by any of our readers to whom Egyptology is 
as yet a sealed, or, at least, an unread study, of the value and accuracy of 
the sentence we have cited, by comparing it with the following statement, 
drawn from the history of our own country. We must premise, however, 
that any slight confusion which may appear to cloud the sequence of our 
own ‘Conspectus,’ lies within far narrower limits of error than those ‘ 
which Mr. Galloway ‘at one bound high overleaps.’ 

‘William the Conqueror, or acquirer of Normandy, called in history | 
‘Rufus, or the Silent,was hereditary Stadtholder of Orange, and succeeded ‘§ 
‘his sister Mary, called the Sanguinary, on the throne of the United 
‘Kingdom. He was also called Quartus, from having obtained four 
‘great naval triumphs. Under his original name of Wilson, corrupted 
‘into Nelson, he won the battles of Trafalgar, Actium, and Salamis, and 
the afterwards cut out the French fleet from the Boyne, when acting , 
‘as his own Lord High Admiral. He is thought to have first introduced 
‘Christianity into Britain; and, as he is known to have been the builder 
‘of Stonehenge, it may be reasonably held that he raised that gigantic 


‘pile as a memorial of his faith. He unfortunately fell in battle, in an ve 
‘attempt to pacify the revolted tribes of the Sandwich Islands, long sub- th 
‘ject to the Crown of Britain, and was eaten by those savage cannibals. J or 
‘His poetical and philosophical works, published under the cognomen of § Co 
‘ Shake-his-spear, are the foundation of modern theology ; the disciples of J th 
‘which are much beholden to the writer of this brief but comprehensive f H 
‘sketch of a true British Prince.’ te 
The quiet assumption which characterises what Mr. Galloway calls J Ey 
demonstration of truth is unrivalled. ‘It is worthy of remark,’ he says, § co 
‘that the first occasion on which the Philistine shepherds are mentioned § hig 
‘as having been met with by Abraham in Palestine, was the year before : 
‘the birth of Isaac, when the bloom of her meridian beauty had just been § vo/ 
‘restored to Sarah.’ ‘ Of the other kings who are mentioned in this alr 
‘Shepherd Dynasty, Janias I suspect not to be a king at all, but the anc 
‘celebrated chief magician who is mentioned together with Jambres.’ § gra 
was 


Eya els *Oxos—evidently, I think, a mistake of the reader or tran- 
‘seriber for Qpos.’ It is a misnomer to speak of writing of this descrip- § his 
tion as argument. The display, moreover, of an unnecessary amount of J Cop: 
Greek type has a tendency, with a hasty reader, to bring erudition into} tran 
contempt, when the logical faculty is so conspicuous by its absence. uic 
We have no right to exclaim pu persons for devoting their time tof Mor 
this description of amusement. Nor have we any positive right to com-| Not 
plain of them for printing their puzzles, if they choose to go to the] 4mo 
expense. But we do hold, and that very decidedly, that every man of 
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competent learning, however humble, and every man of sincere piety, 
however modest, must view with reprobation and disgust the assertion of 
. a claim to ‘defend Holy Scripture,’ and to vindicate ‘the historical truth 

1] ‘of the Sacred Record,’ by something worse than trifling with a subject 
on which, pace Mr. Galloway, some few points, at least, are now matters 
of science. It would fare ill for Sacred Truth if its establishment 
depended on such self-admiring and entirely incompetent champions. 
Among the many instances of good fortune that marked the life of the 
honoured dignitary under whose invocation, it would seem, ‘this work is 
‘humbly dedicated to Jesus Christ’ (the grammar is doubtful, but such 
seems to be the meaning), not the least enviable must have been the fact 
that ‘the author’s present undertaking’ was ‘too late. alas! for his eye.’ 
The shocking impropriety, to use the mildest term, of this unexampled 
dedication, is enough to prevent most persons of either taste or judgment 
from turning over any subsequent pages of the work. They will be no 
losers by acting on this instinctive impulse. 


Ante-Nicene Christian Library. Vols. XI.and XII. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. 1869. 


The present issue consists of the second volume of the translated works 
of CLEMENT oF ALEXANDRIA, and the first volume of those of Tertullian. 
Clement is translated by Rev. William Wilson, M.A., of Musselburgh, 
and we are now presented with the last seven books of the Stromata or 
Miscellanies. The translator has wisely edited the old Latin translation 
of the third book, instead of rendering it into English. No useful 
purpose could follow the Anglicizing of its details and arguments on the 
matters of marriage and continence. Those who wish to become easily 
acquainted with this father’s curious repertories of information con- 
cerning many forms of extinct speculation, will find the indexes almost as 


in Valuable as the translation itself. Nothing has been left undone to put 
b- the English reader in possession of the advantages of a knowledge of the 
ls. @ Original text. The influence of Gnostic theosophy is seen, not only in 
of | continued reference to the ideas of the distinguished heresiarchs, but in 
of § the effort made by Clement to adopt and sanctify Gnostic phraseology. 
ve & He claims for the Christian the highest gnosis, and treats the pre- 
tentions of the Gnostic after the manner in which the author of the 
lls | Epistle to the Hebrews discusses the priesthood, the ceremonial, and the 
ys, @ covenants which had been disannulled, by their complete fulfilment in a 
ne higher dispensation. 
fore The translators of Tertuttran have published what is called the first 
een & volume of his works, although the work of Tertullian against Marcion has 
this) already appeared. It is translated by Mr. Thelwall and Dr. Holmes ; 
the and this most perplexing of writers, whose barbarisms and defiance of 


grammar, whose gaudy rhetoric and controversial bitterness have often 
wasted the time and distracted the wits of the student, is now put within 
rip: his easy reach. Dr. Chevalier’s translation of the ‘ Apology,’ from its 
1t of | Copious and scholarly notes and illustrations, is more valuable than this 
into | translation can be; but Neander’s ‘ Anti-Gnosticus’ will supply a sufficient 
uide to the student through the maze of the Montanist and pre- 
Mattenia writings of this earliest of the Latin Fathers. This volume 
com-| 20t only contains the ‘Apology,’ but fifteen other treatises that are 
9 the] amongst those most frequently referred to. 
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Life of the Blessed Virgin. By Antuony Srarrorp. Together 
with the Apology of the Author, and an Essay on the 
Cultus of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Fourth Edition. With 
Facsimiles of the original Illustrations. Edited by the Rev. 
Orsy Surptey, M.A. London: Longmans. 1869. 


The views entertained by that party in the Anglican Church which is 
represented by Mr. Orby Shipley and Dr. Littledale, and the method by 
which they seek to gain their point, are not inaptly exhibited in this 
volume. It is a luscious and attractive reprint of a work, entitled ‘The 
‘ Femall Glory,’ written in the seventeenth century by one of the 
school of Laud and Juxon. It is in praise of the Mother of our Lord, 
and lavishes upon her all the titles of reverence, and all the indelicate and 
revolting analogies which were fashioned in the heat of the Nestorian 
controversy, and matured in the hothouse of medieval monasticism. Her 
claim to be eternal virgin, and herself immaculately conceived, to have 
shared in the redemptive sorrows of her Son, and now to partake the 
throne to which she has been bodily ‘ assumed,’ are all enlarged upon in 
the quaint, rich style of monkish legend. The reason for her eultus is 
precisely that on which so many of the Romish bishops enlarged in their 
rescripts to the present Pope on the subject. She is more accessible, less 
concerned with affairs of universal state, less repelled by any of the 
weaknesses of our humanity, than our Divine Lord; proving that before 
the title ‘ Mother of God’ was given to her, and ever since, the excessive 
dogmatism and transcendental metaphysics employed in the Arian con- 
troversy had practically deprived the Church of the pure and perfect 
humanity of the Christ. In spite of subsequent definitions, the rejec- 
tion of the monophysite heresy, and the creation of the Quicunque vult 
salvus esse, the rolling stone gathered moss, the feelings of the people 
outran their definitions and completed the catastrophe, which was either 
the severance of the Divine and human in the person of Christ, or such a 
modification and absorption of the man Jesus in the Divinity, that His 
sympathy as a man was lost, and must be supplemented by some other 
means. Our High Churchmen are now putting forth all their strength 
to introduce this ‘truly Catholic’ eudétus into England’s honester, truer, 
estimate of the Incarnation. Mr. Shipley tells us that, apart from the 
belief in the fact of the Virgin’s being ‘ Mother of God,’ there is no under- 
standing of the true incarnation or the hypostatic union of God and man in 
the person of Christ. He compares, for the sake of argument, most unfairly, 
the decisions and confusions of the Protestant Churches with the authori- 
tative conclusions of the general councils ; and urges upon us that we Non- 
conformists, too, on principles of development, accept as ‘Gospel’ what is 
not to be found in Holy Scripture or in the early fathers. He knows, of 
course, perfectly well that one of the prime principles of Protestantism de- 
clares, that the deviation of any man from the decrees or decisions of any 
Church whatever does not constitute him a heretic in its esteem. It is not 
the definition of Nicza or Ephesus which binds tbe true Protestant, but 
the fact that such decision may be established by ‘most sure warrant of 
‘Holy Scripture.’ This is still more true with reference to the decisions of 
the Synods of Westminster, Augsburg, Dort, or Savoy. It does not much 
matter to a man who can drive a coach and six through the plainest pro- 
positions written large in modern English, what the decisions of the An- 
glican Church have been. We have no great admiration for the Pan- 
Anglican Synod, but anything much more disingenuous or unscrupulous 
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silly pretentiousness :— 


‘The Fathers of the Pan-Anglican Synod have happily given an in- 
‘direct sanction to pay due honour to her whom the Spirit of Inspiration 
‘had declared to be * blessed among women.” In “the address of the 
‘ Bishops ” the Fathers of the Council [sic.] entreat the faithful to guard 
‘themselves against growing superstitions and additions, especially men- 
‘tioning “the practical exaltation of the Blessed Virgin Mary as Media- 
Y | ‘tor in the place of her Divine Son; and by addressing of prayers to her 

‘as intercessor between God and Man.” By limiting her office of Media- 
‘tor and Intercessor by the words “‘in the place of her Divine Son,” the 
ne | ‘Council implicitly acknowledges her mediation and intercession in an 
d, } ‘inferior degree.’ On the faith of this interpretation, and with the pro- 
id { fessed sanction of the Pan-Anglican Synod, our author goes boldly in for 


@ 


an | the new definition which the Jesuit and Ultramontanist conspirators 
er f against the common sense of Christendom are seeking to exalt into an 


article of saving faith, and advocates all that MM. Veuillot or Dupan- 
he }loup, to say nothing of Dr. Faber or Dr. Manning, would approve; and 


in | this in the Church which is the great ‘ bulwark against Romanism,’ and 
18 | which Dissenters are conjured for their own sakes to leave in the position 
eir jof Defender of the National Faith. It is nearly time for us to speak 
ess Hout. 

the 

re 1A History of the Free Churches of England from A.D. 1688— 

1857. By Hersert S. Skxzats. Second Edition. London : 

Arthur Miall. 

ec- 


It is with unfeigned satisfaction that we record the appearance of the 
ult \eecond edition of Mr. Herbert Skeats’ ‘ History of the Free Churches of 
‘England.’ It has been generally recognised, even by the uncompro- 
her mising enemies of freedom in ecclesiastical organization, that Mr. Skeats 
ha done his work with scholarly accuracy and breadth of view. We 
believe he is perfectly right in his conviction, ‘that the best—and those 
her } that are universally acknowledged to be the best—features in the 
eth ‘political and social constitution of England, and in its mental as well as 
‘its religious life, can be traced to the direct or indirect influence of the 
the |: principles of dissent upon the course of legislation.’ Thisis a very un- 
palatable truth, and any vigorous attempt to establish the opinion or 
explain the grounds of such a conviction will be an unpopular proceeding. 
People never like to be told of their obligations ; and if these obligations 
are urged by the heirs of a class who are always making fresh demands 
and uttering new prophecies, the claim is sure to meet with contemptuous 
satire. ‘The great statesmen of this generation are earnestly adopting 
the views which poor Dissenters, age after age, have proclaimed in sack- 
tloth and ashes. The seeds sown from the windows of Bedford Jail, and 

der many a pillory and gallows, and scattered broadcast by the night- 
ind in times of repression and harsh legislation, have sprung up 
d borne abundant harvests. Mr. Skeats, in an admirable introductory 
apter, gives the oft-told tale of free thought in England, and the 
ssion for a free organization of Church life which grew up amid Saxon 
stitutions, notwithstanding Catholic, traditions and Norman blood, 
d the despotic temper of the great nobles and ecclesiastics, from 
e days of bluff King Hal till the fall of the Stuarts. He has closed 
is sketch by the ever-memorable incident of the part which the Dissen- 
rs took in the trial of the seven Bishops, when they proved that they 


than the following passage was surely never penned, to say nothing of its 
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were the true conservatives of the constitution of England by suffering 
continuous affliction rather than by accepting indulgence from the royal 
prerogative alone. From this point Mr. Skeats becomes much more 
explicit and detailed. He traces the origin of the principal forms of Free 
Church organization and of the great institutions to which they have 
iven rise. He does this in a manner which is both masterly and spirited. 
e has entire command of his abundant materials, and has written so 
as to interest the general reader. His tone is sometimes bitter, but he 
has a melancholy and exasperating though a grand series of facts to 
up and interpret. This edition contains no fresh matter, although 
it corrects some inaccuracies; a few still remain, but they are ex- 
ceedingly few and unnoticeable. We heartily wish for the volume 
increased circulation, and think a useful result might be secured if a 
copy were placed in the hands of every member of both Houses of 
Parliament, and of every beneficed clergyman in the kingdom. We 
suffer from nothing so much as from the gross ignorance concerning 
our history, our principles, our institutions, our literature, and our 
manner of life, which is even boasted by the leaders of public opinion. 
The intense antipathy shown now by large numbers of intelligent and 
cultivated men to the Irish Chureh policy of the Government is, to a 
large extent, an indefinable hatred of Dissent. on the part of those who 
have not any clear idea what it is, or what it has done for England. 


Religious Republics: Six Essays on Congregationalism. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1869. 


These six essays are all written by young men; two of the writers are 
ministers, three are barristers, one is a physician. It does not appear to 
have been their principal purpose to do battle with hostile heresies and 
arguments, but to give a fair and candid account of Congregationalism, 
considered under certain aspects, which perhaps have not received sufli- 
cient attention. Three of the essayists bear names which have been long 
and honourably associated with Nonconformity, and they may con- 
fidently claim to possess the kind of knowledge necessary for the just 
treatment of the subjects they discuss. The candour of all the writers is 
beyond praise ; and there is a calmness, a refinement, and a self-restraint 
throughout the volume which we very cordially admire. It is the mis- 
fortune of Nonconformists that most of their recent literature has been 
produced by men who have to address popular audiences at least two or 
three times a week. We very much doubt whether any man is likely to 
write well whose style and whose intellectual habits are subjected to a 
trial so severe as this. But the essayists are free from the characteristic 
literary vices of modern Nonconformity; they indulge in very little 
rhetoric ; they try to make no points. There is not a single passage 
which looks as if it had been transplanted from a speech or a sermon. 
We doubt whether any one of the writers could write a ‘ peroration,’ to 
save his life. What they have to say they say clearly, frankly, and 
quietly, and leave it. 

If any fault is to be found with these young men, it is that they are 
rather tooold. They are perfectly free from the ordinary faults of youth. 
They do not seem to think themselves much wiser than their fathers. 
There is an unaffected gentleness and respectfulness in their treatment 


trenchant criticism which clever young men commonly indulge in. 
Nonconformity has been seen by them in some of its best and happiest 


of Congregationalism as it is, which are in singular contrast with the}, 
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forms. Mr. Edward Herbert’s charming essay on the ‘ Congregational 
Character’ affords the best illustration of what we mean. The mischief 
is that the ‘Congreyational Character’ is not very common in Congrega- 
tional Churches. Character is formed in youth; and to a very con- 
siderable extent our people have not been formed under Congregational 
influences. They have been rescued from a life of irreligion, or they 
have come over to us from the Established Church, or from the various 
communities of Methodists. The hereditary Congregationalists in most 
Congregational Churches form, we suspect, an inconsiderable fraction of 
the whole number of Church members. This is not because the 
descendants of the old Congregationalists have deserted us, although, of 
course, some have drifted into ‘the world,’ and some into ‘ the Church ;’ 
but the increase of the numbers of our Churches has been the result of our 
evangelistic work, and the new element greatly outweighs the old. We 
are inclined to think that this fact has not been sufficiently recognised. 
The influence of a ‘ polity’ can be seen only after it has had a people under 
its discipline for several generations. Our Churches, to a very large 
extent, consist of recruits. 
We commend the Essays most heartily to the candid consideration of 
those who know little about us, and also to the consideration of our own 
eople. They are admirable in spirit, in thought, and in manner. We 
Eeartily hope that the devoutness and the culture, the fidelity to their 
own ecclesiastical principles, and the catholicity of these six gentlemen, 
are to be found in a very large number of the younger men in our 
Churches. 


Essays on the English State Church in Ireland. By W. Mazizre 
Brapy, D.D. London: Strahan & Co. 


In the great controversy which for the last eighteen months has been 
waged respecting the Irish Establishment, few men have done better ser- 
vice than Dr. Brady. Himself an Irish clergyman and a Court chaplain, 
he has spoken from the vantage-ground of manifest disinterestedness. An 
accomplished scholar, he has made an able use of facts, not only as 
positive arguments, but in refutation of bold assertions and subtle 
sophisms. It is not too much to say that he has furnished materials for 
the warfare on his side of the question beyond most other men. 

He has collected into this volume the shorter pieces published during 
the last two or three years in Fraser's Magazine and the Contemporary 
Review. The first paper, on ‘Church Temporalities in Treland,’ appeared 
in Fraser for January, 1866; the second, on‘ The Irish Church in the 
time of Elizabeth,’ in the same magazine for October, 1867 ; the third, on 
‘The Irish Establishment under Papal and Protestant Princes,’ appeared 
in the Contemporary Review for September, 1868 ; the fourth, on ‘ The 
‘Irish Church Commissioners’ Report,’ in the same review for November, 
1868; the fifth, on ‘ Viceregal Speeches and Episcopal Votes in the 
‘Irish Parliament,’ appeared, as two articles, in the Contemporary for 
February and March of the present year. To these Dr. Brady has 
added two papers, which do not appear to have been published before— 
one on Mr. Gladstone’s ‘Bill for Disestablishment,’ and another on 
‘The Irish Church Debate in the House of Commons.’ Concerning the 


tjlatter, Dr. Brady says: ‘ F urther prolongation of the strife, after the 


‘recent decisions of the House of Commons, seems wanton, as well as 
‘wicked. The Conservative leaders, if they can devise a better arrange- 


|‘ ment than Mr. Gladstone’s of the difficulties which for centuries have 
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challenged solution, are most blameworthy for withholding it at this 
‘ grave crisis.’ Dr. Brady has thus been an indefatigable labourer in 
this great field of controversy; and his books are very valuable as a 
repertory of both the facts and the arguments involved in it. 


Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind. By James 
Mitt. Edited by ALEXANDER Baty, ANDREW FINDLATER, 
Grorce Grote, and Stuart Mitt. In 2 Vols. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1869. 


James Mill was remarkable for the combination of a great diversity 
of mental endowments, all of a very high order. Few works surpass 
in many respects his ‘ History uf British India.’ His ‘Elements of 
Political Economy’ were for a long time justly regarded as the most 
lucid and logical exposition of the whole of the science ; and his ‘ Analysis 
of the Phenomena of the Human Mind,’ placed him at the head of the 
metaphysicians of the sensational school. No one has analysed mental 
phenomena with more acuteness, or theorised upon them, with more 
ability, or presented a more satisfactory account of them, from the 
sensational point of view. His work is a model of lucid and original 
exposition of the complex phenomena of consciousness on the compre- 
hensive principle of indissoluble association. Owing to further develop- 
ments of his principles by his disciples, it became essential to the 
completeness of the work that it should embody all its latest results; 
and the re-issue of those volumes with such able and distinguished editors 
is the natural consequence of the predominance in our schools and 
universities of this system of philosophy. The four editors are well 
adapted for supplementing each other, and thereby securing a more 
satisfactory fulfilment of their task. It is curious to notice the division 
of labour. Whenever nerves and muscles are involved, Mr. Bain, who 
is an oracle on all those matters, appears on the stage ; whenever names, 
notions, and ideas are to be discussed, Mr. J. S. Mill descends into the 
arena; whenever there is any allusion to thinkers of the distant past, 
the author of ‘ Plato and the other Companions of Socrates’ takes his 
turn; while all matters of English philosophy are handled by Mr. 
Findlater, Where the subject conjoins logical and physiological elements, 
the names of both Bain and Mill appear in the foot-notes. Of the 
editorial contributiors the following are, in our opinion, the most note- 
worthy :—An explanation of the origin of ideas, left unexplained by 
James Mill; a correction and development of his law of indissoluble 
association ; a criticism of his definition of time; an examination of the 
incompleteness of his exposition of the moral sentiment; and an emen- 
dation of his defective analysis of the will. The contributions of Bain 
and J. S. Mill are by far the most numerous and important. These, 
however, contain little or nothing which is not found in some one or 
more of their well-known writings, while a great deal is copied from them 
verbatim. We need not say that the editing is excellent. The type 
and style of these yolumes leave nothing to be desired; and the work 
in ry present form is a valuable handbook on the philosophy of the 
mind. 


The Human Intellect ; with an Introduction upon Psychology and 
By Noau Porrer, D.D. New York: Scribner 


Two conflicting systems of philosophy are at the present day hotly 
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contending for the mastery, both in Great Britain and America, and it is 
a matter of no small moment which of the two shall have the greatest 
share in cultivating the mind and shaping the thinking of the next gene- 
ration. The influence of these schools reaches, directly or indirectly, every 
man of intellectual culture, and their practical outgoings penetrate the 
lower strata of human society. There is no denying that the influence of 
Mill and his followers and fellow-labourers is at present in the ascend- 
ant in England, not because the balance of truth is on their side, but 
because talent has turned the scale. The school is represented by a 
formidable phalanx of men, who, though unintentionally, yet have most 
effectually co-operated in establishing the predominance of sensational 
philosophy. Their thoughts are bold and vigorous, and their exposition 
of principles lucid and fascinating. This ascendancy has become more 
marked since Mr. Mill’s dexterous attack, which was directed with so much 
marked force and acuteness against the weak and vulnerable portions of 
Sir W. Hamilton’s philosophy ; by which, in the opinion of many, the 
latter was dethroned from the proud position of being the leader of philo- 
sophic thought. All that the diasialus and followers of Sir W. Hamilton 
have done, has been to defend their chief with reference tu a few of the 
positions assailed ; but no attempt has been made to correct, corroborate, 
and complete the whole system. We, therefore, greatly rejoice at the 
publication of the present volume, which surveys atresh the whole field, 
and aims at placing old truths on a more secure foundation, completing 
what, by its predecessors, was left defective, and correcting what was 
erroneous. ‘The author freely admits the merits of his opponents and 
the errors of his friends. To account for the form, as well as for much 
of the matter of the present work, it is necessary to keep in mind that 
it was prepared primarily and directly, as a text-book for colleges and 
high schools, and, secondarily, as a manual for more advanced students 
of psychology and speculative philosophy. 

‘rance and Germany abound in manuals of mental philosophy, repre- 
senting every system and standpoint; America has several of consider- 
able merit; but in England the only one embodying anything like 
a complete summary of the latest results of speculative thought is 
Professor Bain’s ‘Compendium of Psychology and Ethics,’ written 
exclusively from the sensational point of view, and expressly adapted 
for examinations in these subjects. Yet nowhere is such a work more 
needed, as far as the intuitive school is concerned. The important con- 
tributions to mental science of Morell, Mansell, and McCosh, are very 
fragmentary. Sir W. Hamilton never undertook fully to digest his views 
into a system, and to arrange them into one orderly and connected whole. 
Tuey are contained in articles contributed to reviews, in learned and 
elaoorate notes and appendices, in numerous memoranda written at 
widely-different intervals, and in early and hastily-composed lectures, with 
which later developments and modifications were never incorporated. lt 
is not only to be regretted that neither of these, nor all put together, 
present us with an outline of his system, but that from the circumstances 
under which they were prepared, they contain many inconsistencies, and 
even contradictions, which confound the tyro and almost defy the most 
skilful to disentangle. While we consider Hamilton’s contributions as 
invaluable in themselves, yet, taken as a system of mental science, they 
are singularly incomplete. For these and other reasons, we regard the 
volume before us as rendering a most important and timely service. 

A manual of philosophy should neither go beyond the capacity of ordi- 
nary students at this stage of their studies, nor fall below their demand, 
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through lack of thorough and scientific treatment; it should present as 
far as possible the science of mind in its completeness and symmetry, 
and should include the latest scientific results. It should make the 
student acquainted, not simply with the different systems and doctrines, 
but also with their authors and history. In arrangement, it should be 
methodical and lucid, and in style concise and perspicuous. We are 
happy to say that the present work possesses these qualifications in an 
eminent degree, and very successfully endeavours to meet the wants of 
students at all stages of their — 

As regards matters of detail, we have space only to indicate the author’s 
opinions on some of the points, with reference to which different schools 
and systems divide and diverge. And, first, with respect to the origin of 
our notions, ideas, and beliefs—do they come wholly from experience, or 
are there among them, prior to and independent of all experience of the 
world without, any springing up from the structure of the mind itself, aud 
necessarily assumed in all its processes? On this point, the author most 
emphatically declares himself on the side of Hamilton, against Mill and 
the Associational School. Among the original furniture of the mind, he 
classes the reality of the distinction of substance and attribute; of the 
causative relation ; of time and space, and the relations they involve; of 
uniformity in the indications and operations of nature; and of the adapta- 
tion of the beings and powers of nature to a certain end. These several 
points are elaborated with great skill and acumen. Dr. Porter clearly 
shows how and where Sir W. Hamilton went astray. A second landmark 
between the different systems is the theory of perception. The question is, 
are we, in an act of perception, cognizant of the object itself directly and 
immediately, or only of the sensations produced in us by the object? Sir 
W. Hamilton holds the former, and J. 8. Mill the latter. Here Professor 
Porter, although opposed to the sensational school, takes important excep- 
tions to Hamilton’s doctrine. He draws a distinction, not simply between 
sensation and perception, but also between what he calls the non-egos of 
perception, of which there are three, viz., ‘ the not-body, as distinguished 
‘from the body and soul united; the body, as distinguished from the 
‘soul; and the sensorium, as distinguished from the soul as pure spirit.’ 
He admits an immediate perception of the last, or intra-organic alone, but 
holds that our perception of the others, or the extra-organic, is acquired 
by combining the muscular and tactual perceptions. For the clear and 
elaborate statement of the doctrine and its issues, we must refer the 
reader to the work itself. 

A third point of contention is the theory of causation. Here, again, 
there are vital differences. Causation, according to Mill, does not imply 
any essential dependency, efliciency, or force, but simply uniform succes- 
sion or constant conjunction, and is the result of association. According 
to Hamilton, it implies more than is involved in constant conjunction ; it 
springs, however, ‘not from any power, but from the impotency of the 
‘ mind ’—from its inability to conceive either the absolute commencement 
of anything, or its infinite non-commencement. Our author subjects both 
doctrines to the most destructive criticism, and clearly exposes the unsound- 
ness of the reasoning on which they are sustained. He points out that Sir 
W. Hamilton’s theory is only a particular instance of the more general 
‘ principle of the conditioned,’ and is to be traced ultimately te the same 
fundamental error. He shows, by an exhaustive treatment, that the law of 
causation arises out of the posite necessity of the mind, and meets all the 
criteria of necessity, certainty, and universality. With reference to the 
unconditioned, he first of all exposes the confusion and inconsistencies in 
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the writings of Hamilton and Mansel, as regards the meaning and ap- 
plication of the terms infinite, absolute, and unconditioned; and the 
fatal error of placing faith and reason in perpetual conflict. Then, having 
detined what the absolute is not, he asserts that the absolute and the in- 
finite is knowable by a finite mind ; and, against Spencer, he affirms not 
only that such a mind can know that it is, but that it can know what it is ; 
that our knowledge of the absolute is real and proper, though not adequate 
and exhaustive; and that in both the finite and infinite there is a com- 
mon mystery. 

The last subject that we shall enumerate at present is the doctrine 
of design or final cause. Professor Porter, having examined the nature 
and given a detailed history of the doctrine, maintains that the 
‘ proposition affirming final cause is a first principle, an intuitive truth ; 
‘that it is not in any sense dependent on observation, but is an original 
‘and necessary belief or category ; that, so far from being derived from 
‘ induction, it is the necessary ground on which induction itself depends 
‘ for its validity and application.’ This view is enforced with a power and 
acuteness which, to say the least, render it worthy of the most careful 
consideration. 

There are several other subjects of equal importance, to which we can 
only refer our readers, e. g., the admirable analysis of consciousness and 
its functions, the exhaustive investigation of the logical operations of the 
mind, and the masterly handling of the so-called primary and secondary 
qualities of matter. 

This volume of 700 pages (which, if printed throughout in ordinary type, 
would more than double its present size) is most clear and methodical in 
its arrangement. It begins with an introduction on psychology and the 
soul; then follows the treatise on the human intellect, divided into four 
parts, viz., presentation, representation, thought, intuition. Being pri- 
marily designed for a text-book, its leading definitions, propositions, and 
arguments are stated in large type and in carefully-numbered sections. 
This portion is intended for class-room purposes. Under each section 
are placed, in smaller type, concrete illustrations and practical applica- 
tions of the most important topics of each section ; and under these again, 
in a type still smaller, is given a large amount of historical, critical, and 
controversial matter; and this we regard the most valuable of all. It 
contains condensed ee summaries of the most important 
systems, their authors, history, and criticism. To this portion of the 
work the mature philosopher will gladly turn, to freshen his memory and 
test his knowledge. It will also be of immense service to the student 
who is widely and deeply read in the different schools and systems, but 
is unable to determine their exact relations to each other and the funda- 
mental principles on which they rest, Having read these summaries, 
they will no longer stand in isolation, but will assume their essential 
order in the development of thought. Indeed, we feel that the present 
work will take the proper place of a manual, which is not suited so much 
to the beginner as to one who has made considerable progress has been 
made. Its use is to present the reader with a conspectus of results rather 
than to furnish him with all his details. 

This volume, we are informed, is the fruit of thirty years’ patient and 
painstaking labour; and we believe that this labour has not been 
thrown away. It is evidently written with supreme reverence for 
truth, and is a work pre-eminently calculated to inform the mind, 
provoke thought, and challenge criticism; and, above all, to foster 
a nobler and more elevated feeling by the candour, generosity, and 
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Christian spirit which characterizes the whole. We had jotted down 
some criticisms, but, in view of the transcendent merit of the work, we 
gladly pass them by. We trust that Professor Porter intends at 
no distant period to present us with a similar treatment of the emotions 
and the will, a field in which there is more ample scope for improvement, 
and for rendering still higher service to the truth. We sincerely hope 
that the favourable reception of the present work may hasten the appear- 
ance of another, comprising the remaining powers of the human mind. 


The Laws of Thought. By AvexanpER Ropertson. Third 
Edition. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1868. 


The title of this book is apt to lead the reader to expect a treatise on 
logic or psychology, while in reality it deals chiefly with the Divine 
attributes. Mr. Robertson in all his writings occupies himself with the 
solution of the problem of the Divine existence, and its logical issues. 
On this fundamental axiom he bases the whole cycle of mental, moral, and 
social science. In the present volume the author starts with the postulate 
that there is a great intelligent first cause, a position which he has discussed 
and jiasthens himeat? to have established in another work. This intelli- 
gent cause having manifested His will, it becomes the governing law of 
all rational beings, has been written upon the moral constitution of all 
intelligent creatures, and stands in the same relation to man as the law 
of gravitation does to matter. This universal law of intelligence is a 
transcript of the Divine attributes, and can be ascertained only by the 
study of the latter. Hence the title ‘ Laws of Thought,’ although the 
work deals with the Divine attributes, for these are regarded as the basis 
of all correct mental science, the medium through which we are to 
know the human mind. If we grant Mr. Robertson his fundamental 
position, that the universal law of mind is (as far as it can be) a transcript 
of the Divine attributes, we suspect that most of our readers will think 
that he has begun at the wrong end, and that we must know the Divine 
through the human, and not vice versd. All our conceptions of character 
are necessarily limited to the analogies of that which we are conscious of in 
ourselves. However possible it may be that the Divine Being is endowed 
with such attributes, it is wholly impossible that we should discover them 
except through the medium of our own conceptions. It may be impossible 
satisfactorily to develope the science of psychology without reference to 
the Divine attributes, but that is a very different thing from what is pro- 
posed here. The work is purely deductive in method, clear and systematic 
in arrangement, simple and lucid in language. The author evinces 
extensive and creditable acquaintance with philosophical systems, ancient 
and modern ; and the scope of his work leads him to pass under review 
the principal writers on mental and moral science. Hence, it would be 
impossible to peruse it without a great amount of valuable mental 
discipline. While we demur to many of the writer’s conclusions, we 
gladly admit the catholicity and liberality of his spirit, and sincerely 
sympathize with his attempt to reach the sublime truths wherein all 
philosophy culminates. 


Latin Proverbs and Quotations; with Translations and Parallel 
Passages, and a copious English Index. By Aurrep HEn- 
DERSON. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


Mr. Henderson compiled this work while laid aside from active pro- 
fessional duties by illness, which the publishers tell us proved fatal while 
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the proof-sheets were passing through the press. He intended it as a 
MS. collection of Latin proverbs for his own private use, but, as his 
‘labours proceeded, thought it might be of value to others. It differs 
from ordinary books of classical quotations—first, in being more strictly 
limited to proverbs and apothegms; next, in a free rather than a literal 
translation of them. Mr. Henderson has ‘not scrupled to give a lax 
‘ translation wherever he thought a quotation would strike the mind of 
‘the reader more forcibly when the form of expression was slightly 
‘altered.’ To scholars, this will make no difference; but it may betray 
those who endeavour to look learned by means of books of this kind 
into ludicrous exposures of their ignorance, which is not to be regretted. 

Next, Mr. Henderson has introduced under each Latin proverb, quo- 
tations and sentences, from English authors, of a similar character, e.g.: 
Dum vitant stulti vitia in contréria currunt.—Hor. In avoiding one 
vice fools rush into the opposite extreme. 


‘ Flying from the bull, he fell into the river.’ 
‘ To get out of the rain under the spout.’ 
‘ What boats it at one gate to make defence, 
‘ And at another to let in the foe..—Mutton. 
See ‘ In vitium,’ ‘ Incidit in.’ 

Mr. Henderson is apparently more familiar with classical than with 
English literature, his citations being taken from a limited circle of the 
best-known authors, and the greater proportion of the English quota- 
tions being given without the authors’ names; even Scripture quotations, 
such as ‘ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.’ bein 
given anonymously, — on’the assumption’ that'every one woul 
know their source. If the editor of Notes arid Querize had Keer induced 
to revise the proofs, a very larg> proportion of authors’ names might 
have been supplied, and the-interest of the work’ would havo *boen 
greatly enhanced. Occasionaily,‘ too, the translation of uke Latin is 
omitted, and sometimes the Latin quotation itself is given anonymously. 
Most leisurely students using the book will complete it for themselves. 
The index is constructed on the principle of placing the key-words in 
alphabetical order—the simplest and best method that could be adopted. 
The volume is sumptuously got up; it is hardly, therefore, a desk book 
for hard workers ; bat it is a very useful work, and will probably reach 
a cheaper, more portable, and more complete edition. 


A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High 
Asia ; with Dissertations. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., of the 
Bengal Civil Service. London: Triibner & Co. 1868. 


In our brief notice of Mr. Hunter’s former work, we pointed out the 
new vein which he had struck with so much promise in regard to the 
languages and populations of our Indian empire. In the book now pub- 
lished he has gone far deeper into details, and has provided a vast store 
of materials, which it will require the study of years to analyse and turn 
to full account. It is a handsome folio of 220 pp., printed on toned 
paper, and bound in ornamented cloth. Introduced by a dissertation on 
the hill tribes of India, it furnishes to the scholar, page after page, a list 
of the equivalents for a single object or action in all the great languages 
of India and China, in those of the many hill races, and of others beyond. 
Each page is complete in itself. The work must have cost vast labour, 
and has received contributions from ail authorities specially competent to 
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aid it. We commend it most heartily to those of our readers who study 
comparative grammar, and to all who care for the welfare of the tribes 
a have been so neglected or ill-used by the peoples of greater 
ingdoms. 

Mr. Hunter evidently takes a deep interest in the hill tribes of India. 
His official experience as a county magistrate and as a superintendent of 
public instruction has brought him into close contact with them, and 
shown him in how many natural qualities they are to be admired. These 
tribes are two hundred in number, and their aggregate population 
amounts to eighty millions. Strong in body, generally truthful, independ- 
ent,and free from the blind superstitions of the Hindoos, they have in them 
in large degree the makings of true men. Many distinguished officers of 
the Indian Government, like General Outram, have lived among them, 
and greatly benefited them. Mr. Hunter is anxious that they shall be 
systematically cared for by the Government, and be educated, civilized, 
and governed as they deserve. We are glad to learn that Mr. Hunter’s 
works and efforts have been warmly approved in India. The Governor- 
General in Council has presented him with a gift of £2,000, and in his 
present official position he will have abundant opportunities of continuing 
the good work which he has begun. 


German Classics: Lessing, Goethe, Schiller. Edited with English 
Notes, &c. By C. A. Bucnetm, Ph.D. Vol. I.—Egmont, 
a Tragedy, by Goethe. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


Another of the useful and scholarly little volumes of Classics of the 
Clarendn Prejs Seri4s—the of the German Series. The tragedy is 
prefpees, by, a life of Goethe, Critical ‘Analysis, and an Historical Intro- 
duction, a dic. supplemented hy eighty pages of notes, philological, 
-exitical, ind xplanatory ; ‘to waicl, are added, Bibliographical Tables of 
Goth2’s Works. Dr. Bucheun telly ts that he has put into these com- 
mentaries ‘the result of several years’ study and labour.’ Egmont is 
rich in historical associations and allusions, of which Duntzer accumu- 
lated a large mass, to which, as well as to various historians of Spain and 
the Netherlands, such as Schiller, Prescott, and Motley, Dr. Bucheim 
has been much indebted, A more complete apparatus criticus for this, 
the most difficult of Gethe’s works, could not be furnished. 


A. Persii Flacci Satirarum Liber. Edited by A. Pretor, M.A. 
London : Rivingtons. 


Notwithstanding all that is said and written against the study of the 
ancient classics, the work of editing the great classical authors is being 
carried on with unparalleled activity. The present series is only one out 
of several that are simultaneously issuing from the press. We believe it, 
however, to be one of the ablest and most useful ever published in this 
country, and we greatly rejoice at the rapidity of its progress. We have 
repeatedly expressed our appreciation of the previous instalments, and we 
are glad once more to record our most cordial approbation. Much of the 
interest and value of the present series is due to the excellent and ex- 
haustive introduction to each work; in which is discussed with great 
clearness and acuteness, originality and tact, all matters connected with 
the elucidation of the author. The editor removes the stoic-poet out 
of the category of the great ‘unknown’ by accepting as authentic the 
anonymous biography of Persius. He aptly describes him as having 
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imitated the subjects of Lucilius, the language of Horace, and the me- 
chanism of the old comedy in the construction of his satires, and as utter- 
ing from his closet his anathemas against the vices of the world, of which 
he knew nothing. Mr. Pretor, while retaining the criticisms of pre- 
vious editors, when useful, has supplied a great deal that is entirely 
new. In many instances, he differs materially from Jahn and Macleane, 
and in most cases he has the right on his side. In the introduc- 
tion, he differs from Jahn with regard to the date of the Sixth Satire, 


_.and from Macleane with regard to the exact place of the incom- 


pleteness; and we think he makes good his case. In the notes, we 
prefer his explanations of Examen and Trutina, Sat. I. 6; of Pelli- 
culam veterem, Sat. V. 116; of Verte aliquid, V.137; Nostrum est quod 
vivis, V. 151, 2, &e, to those of Jahn and Macleane. We also com- 
mend to the reader his clever arrangement of a very difficult line, 
Sat. IT. 51, Nequicquam : fundo, suspiret, nummus in imo. Happy trans- 
lations, hitting off the meaning of the original, abound in this little 
volume, e.g., III. 62, 94; V. 95, 96, 115, 156; VI. 7,42. The notes are 
full of real learning, the results of extensive knowledge compressed into 
the smallest compass. Illustrations of the author are furnished from the 
Greek poets and philosophers, as well as from kindred Latin authors. 
Persius is characterized by great obscurity of style, and abounds in 
vague generalities and abrupt transitions ; the editor has therefore very 
wisely provided the present edition with lengthy translations of obscure 
passages, which are always remarkable for their terse and idiomatic 
English. They serve as excellent models as well as valuable helps. The 
notes are unvaried in their excellence from the commencement of the 
volume toits close. No difficult passage has been passed over unnoticed ; 
but the notes are reduced to the smallest compass. No greater retrench- 
ment could be made without serious curtailment of the utility of the 
work. The delicate and difficult task of editing Persius could have 
scarcely been entrusted to better hands. 


Liber Precum Publicanum Ecclesie Anglicane. A GuGtirtmo 
Bricut et Perro Gotpsmira Mepp, A.M., Latine 
redditus. Rivington. 1869. 


This is the recent edition of the translation of the Book of Common 
Prayer into Latin. The Psalms are taken from the Vulgate, so also are 
the various passages from the Epistles and Gospela which are read in the 
Communion office. The prayers taken originally from the Missal or Brevi- 
aries are restored to their original Roman text, and the additions made by 
the Reformers are turned into a Latin which corresponds with them. 
Wherever the word ‘ priest’ occurs, unlike the habit of the Liber Latinus 
Publicarum Precum, published at Cambridge in the year 1560, it is ren- 
dered Sacerdos and not Presbyter ; and thus every effort is put forth to 
make the Prayer Book appear a close facsimile of the Mass-Books of 
Rome. The object is doubtless to diminish as much as possible the line 
of distinction between these two branches of the one great Church of the 
West. We shall probably hear before long that some of the extreme 
Ritualists use the Latin Preste Book in place of the English. Even- 
tually, that peculiarity also may be comprehended in the National Church 
of the Reformation. Surely such an approximation to Rome would be a 
delicate flattery to the Pope, of which he might make good use in the 
approaching Council. 
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Primeval Man: an Examination of some recent Speculations. By 
the Duxe or Arcytt. Strahan & Co. 


A reprint of some papers contributed to ‘Good Words,’ in which the 
author discusses the speculations of Whately on the one hand, and of 
Darwin, moog and Sir J. Lubbock on the other, on the Origin, 
Antiquity, and Primitive Condition of Man; pointing out with great 
acuteness the obliviousness on both sides of necessary distinctions; as, 
for instance, the distinctions in the primitive condition of man between 
mere lack of knowledge and possession of high faculty and moral feel- 
ing. Where the latter is, the former is no reason for designating man a 
savage. We dare not commit ourselves to comment on the different 
topics which the Duke touches. On purely scientific grounds, he 
grapples vigorously with the development and primal-savage theories, 
and declares them utterly unsustained by evidence, admitting, as he 
fully does, the very high and indefinite antiquity of man. Those 
acquainted with the noble Duke’s masterly work on the ‘ Reign of Law’ 
will expect the acuteness, strength, and candour which were so charac- 
teristic of that work, and in which the present is fully equal to it. We 
can only refer our readers to it. It is a little book full of great argu- 
ments. 


The Disestablished Church in the United States of America. By 
Watrer Farquuar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 
London>-John Murray. 


Dr. Hook’s lecture gives an interesting account of the struggles and 
difficulties of the Episcopal Church in America, and incidentally also in 
Scotland. Dr. Hook speaks with a strong bias, and is amusingly 
triumphant in his demonstration of the true succession. At this we of 
course smile; but he comes to the sensible conclusion, that ‘the question 
‘ of establishing or disestablishing a Church in any portion of the British 
‘ Empire is a question, to the consideration of which we should approach 
* not as Churchmen, but as statesmen. If we look to the Church, it has 
‘ its own duty to perform—to win men to Christ. At one time, this duty 
‘may be best performed where the Church is fostered by the State; at 
‘another, when the State sees fit to persecute the Church. I fully 
‘ believe that in Ireland the Church will accomplish more good by being 
* disestablished than under the circumstances of an Establishment she 
* can ever hope to effect.’ 


Sermons for Boys; or, Memorials of Cheltenham Sundays. By 
AurrepD Barry, D.D. London: Cassell, Petter, & Co. 


Simple directness and robust common sense, with some degree of 
freshness and unconventional manner, are the characteristics of Dr. 
Barry’s sermons. One conventionalism he does not cast aside, the 
clerical pulpit formula ‘my brethren,’ which many clergymen seem to 
think enters into the very essence of a sermon, but which really robs it 
of much of the otherwise naturalness of common speech. Dr. Barry also 
speaks of being ‘united to Christ by baptism,’ by which we hope he 
does not mean by sacramental regeneration. The sermons, however, are 
admirable specimens of what school-boy sermons should be; suitable in 
topic and style, without being aimed directly at the class; intelligent, 
and demanding thought in the hearers, without being metaphysical or 
abstruse. 
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